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From the Springs of the Jordan 
to Damascus 


BY HENRY 


OU may go to Damascus now by rail, 
if you like, and have a choice be 


tween two rival routes, om under 


government ownership, the other built and 


managed by a corporation. But to us 
the Patriarch, the Pastor, the Lady, and 


the Writer), encamped among the silvery 
olives at Baniyas, beside the springs of 
Jordan, it seemed a happy circumstance 


that both railways were so far away that 
it would have taken almost as long to 
reach them as to ride our horses straight 
into Damascus. We were delivered from 
the modern folly of saving time by trav- 
elling in a conveyance more speedy than 
picturesque, and left free to pursue our 
journey in a leisurely, independent fash- 
ion and by the road that would give us 
most pleasure. So we chose the longer 
way, the northern path around Mount 
Hermon, instead of the more frequented 
road to the east by Kafr Hawar. 

How delightful is the morning of such 
i journey! The fresh face of the world 
bathed in sparkling dew; the greetings 
from tent to tent as we four friends made 

ir rendezvous from the far countries of 
sleep; the relish of breakfast in the open 
air; the stir of the camp in preparation 
ior a flitting; canvas sinking to the 
ground, bales and boxes heaped together, 


mule-bells tinkling through the grove, 


horses refreshed by their long rest whin 
nying and nipping at each other in play 
all these were charming variations and 
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accompaniments to the old tune of 
“Boots and Saddles.” The immediate 
effect of such a setting out for a day’s 
ride is to renew in the heart those “ vital 
feelings of delight” which make us 
simply and inexplicably glad to be alive, 
and to deliver us from those morbid 
questionings and exorbitant demands by 
which we are so often possessed and 
plagued as by some strange inward mal- 
ady. We felt a sense of health and har- 
mony diffused through body and mind 
as we rode over the beautiful terrace 
which sloped down from Baniyas to Tel- 
el-Kadi. We were glad of the green 
valonia-oaks that spread their shade over 
us, and of the blossoming hawthorns that 
scattered their flower-snow on the hillside. 
We were glad of the crested larks that 
rose warbling from the grass, and of the 
buntings and chaffinches that made their 
small merry music in every thicket, and 
of the black and white chats that shifted 
their burden of song from stone to stone 
beside the path, and of the cuckoo that 
told his name to us from far away, and 
of the splendid bee-eaters that glittered 
over us like a flock of winged emeralds as 
we climbed the rocky hill towards the 
north. We were glad of the broom in 
golden flower, and of the pink and white 
rock-roses, and of the spicy fragrance of 
mint and pennyroyal that our horses 
trampled out as they splashed through the 
spring holes and little brooks. We were 
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glad of long, wide views 


over th 
and the 


the westward 
treeless mountains of Naphtali 
southern ridges of the Lebanon, 
and of the glimpses of the ruined castles 
Kal’at esh-Shakif and 
ITainin, perched like dilapidated eagles 
on their distant crags. 


of the Crusaders, 


Everything seem- 
We had 
the feeling of ownership for that day of 
all the world’s beauty. We could not 
have explained or justified it to any sad 


ed to us like a personal gift. 


philosopher who might have reproached 
We should 
before his 
to his scorn, for 


us for unreasoning felicity. 
defenceless 
indifferent 
we should have ridden on into the morn- 


ing 


have been argu- 


ments and 
reflecting in our hearts something 
of the brightness of the birds’ plumage, 
the cheerfulness of the brooks’ song, the 
undimmed hyaline of the sky, and so, 
perhaps, fulfilling the Divine Intention 
of nature as well as if we had clouded 
our mirror with melancholy thoughts. 


We were following up the valley of the 
longest and highest, but not the largest, 
of the sources of the Jordan: the little 
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river Hasbani, a strong 
which rises somewhere in the 
end of the Wadi et-Teim, and flows 
along the western base of Mount Hermon, 
the tribute of which 
burst out in foaming springs far up the 
ravines, and are fed underground by the 
melting of the perpetual snow of the 
great mountain. Now and then we had 
to eross one of these torrents, by a rude 
All 
upon us 
feet in 
Ilis head was wrapped in a turban 
of spotless white, like a Druse chieftain, 
and winter cloak still hung 
down over his shoulders, though its lower 
edges were already fringed and its seams 
opened by the warm’ suns of April. 
Presently we crossed a bridge to the 
west bank of the Hasbani, and rode up 
the delightful vale where poplars and 
mulberries, almonds, vines and 
figs, grew abundantly along the course of 
the river. 


and lovely stream, 
northern 


receiving torrents 


stone bridge or by wading. 

the way Hermon looked down 
from his throne, nine thousand 
air. 


along 


his snowy 


olives, 


There were low weirs across 
the stream for purposes of irrigation, and 
a larger dam supplied a mill with power. 
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lo the left was the sharp barren ridge of 
the Jebel ez-Zohr separating us from the 
gorge of the river Litani. Groups otf 
laborers were at work on the water- 
eourses among the groves and gardens. 
V ine-dressers were busy in the vineyards. 
Ploughmen were driving their shallow 
furrows through the stony fields on the 
hillside. rhe little river, here in its 
friendliest mood, wound merrily among 
the plantations and orchards which it 
nourished, making a cheerful noise over 
beds of pebbles, and humming a deeper 
note where the clear green water plunged 
over a weir. 

We had now been in the saddle five 
hours; the sun was ardent; the tempera- 
ture was above eighty-five degrees in the 
shade, and along the bridle-path there 
was no shade. We were hungry, thirsty, 
and tired. As we crossed the rive r again, 
splashing through a ford, our horses 
drank eagerly and attempted to lie down 
in the cool water. We had to use strong 
persuasion not only with them, but also 
with our own spirits, to pass by the green 
grass and the sheltering olive-trees on the 
east bank and push on up the narrow, 
rocky defile in which Hasbeiya was hid- 
den. The bridle-path was partly paved 
with rough cobblestones, hard and slip- 
pery, which made the going weariful. 
The heat lay on us like a burden. Things 
that would have delighted us in the morn- 


ing how gave us ho pleasure. We had 
made the greedy traveller’s mistake of 
measuring our march by the extent of 
our endurance instead of by the limit 
of our enjoyment. 

Hasbeiya proved to be a rather thriv 
ing and picturesque town built around 
the steep sides of a bay or opening in the 
valley. The amphitheatre of hills was 
terraced with olive-orchards and vine- 
vards. There were also many mu!berry 
trees cultivated for the silkworms, and 
the ever-present figs and almonds were 
not wanting. The stone houses of the 
town rose, on winding paths, one above 
the other, many of them having arched 
porticoes, red - tiled roofs, and green- 
latticed windows. It was a_ place of 
about five thousand population, now 
more than three-fourths Christian, but 
formerly one of the strongholds and 
capitals of the mysterious Druse 
religion. 

Our tents were pitched at the western 
end of the town, on a low terrace where 
olive-trees were growing. When we ar- 
rived we found the camp surrounded 
and filled with curious, laughing chil- 
dren. The boys were a little troublesome 
at first, but a word from an old man who 
seemed to be in charge brought them to 
order, and at least fifty of them, big and 
little, squatted in a semicircle on the 
grass below the terrace, watching us with 
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their lustrous brown eyes. 
full of fun, those Druses and 
Maronites and Greeks and Moham- 
medans, so I tried a mild joke on them, 
by pretending that they were a class and 
that I was teaching them a lesson. “ A, 
B, C,” I chanted, and waited for them to 
repeat after me. They promptly took 
the lesson out of my hands and recited 
the entire English alphabet 
winding up with 
llow 
They 


schools 


They looked 


. o 
young 


in chorus, 
shouts of ““ Goot 
do?” and merry 
were all pupils from the 
which have been estab- 
great massacre of 1860, 
and which are helping, I hope, to make 
another forever impossible. 


mornin’! you 
laughter. 
mission 


lished since the 


One of our objects in coming to Has- 
beiya was to ascend Mount Hermon. We 
sent for the Druse guide and the Chris- 
tian guide; both of them assured us that 
the 
count of the deep snow, which had in- 
during the last fortnight. We 
could not get within a mile of the sum- 
mit. The snow would be waist-deep in 
the hollows. 
sible until 
visits 


adventure was impossible on ac- 


creased 


The mountain was inacces- 
June. So, after exchanging 
with the missionaries and seeing 
something of their good work, we 


on our 


rode 
way the next morning. 

The journey to Rasheiya was like that 
of the preceding day, except that the 
bridle-paths were rougher and more pre- 
cipitous, and the views wider and more 
splendid. We had the Hasbani 
again, and leaving the Druses’ valley, the 
Wadi et-Teim, had climbed 
the high table-land to the west. We did 
not know why George Cavaleanty led us 
from the path marked in our 
Baedekers, but we took it for granted 
that he had some good reason. It is well 
not to ask a wise dragoman all the ques- 
tions that think of. Tell him 
where you want to go, and let him show 
you how to get there. 


cere ssed 


behind us, 


away 


you ean 
Certainly we were 
not inclined to complain of the longer 
and steeper route by which he had 
brought us, when we sat down at lunch- 
time the limestone crags and 
pinnacles of the wild upland and looked 
abroad upon a landscape which offered 
the grandeur of 
vast 


among 


immense outlines and 
the beauty of a erystal 
clearness in all its infinitely varied forms, 
and the enchantment of gemlike colors, 


distances, 
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delicate, translucent, vivid, shifting 
playing in hues of rose and violet and 
azure and purple and golden brown and 
bright green, as if the bosom of Mother 
Earth were the breast of a dove, breath- 
ing softly in the sunlight. 

As we climbed 


and 


towards Rasheiya we 
found ourselves going back a month or 
more into early spring. Here were the 
flowers that we had seen in the plain of 
Sharon on the first of April, gorgeous 
red anemones, fragrant purple and white 
cyclamens, delicate blue irises. The fig- 
tree was putting forth her tender leaf. 
The vines, lying flat on the ground, 
were bare and dormant. The springing 
grain, a few inches long, was in its first 
flush of almost dazzling green. 

The town, built in terraces on three 
sides of a rocky hill, 4100 feet above the 
sea, commanded an extensive view. Her 
was in full snow - capped 
and Anti-Lebanon faced each 
other for forty miles; and the little lake 
of Kafr Kik made a spot of blue light 
in the foreground. 

We camped on the threshing-floor, a 
level meadow beyond and below the town; 
and there the gilded youth 
came riding their blooded horses in the 
afternoon, running races over the smooth 
turf and showing off their horsemanship 
for our benefit. 


mon sight; 


Lebanon 


Rasheiyan 


There is something very 
attractive about these Arabian horses as 
They 
are spirited, fearless, sure-footed, and yet, 
as a rule, so docile that they 
ridden with a halter. They are good for 
a long journey, or a swift run, or a 


you see them in their own country. 
may be 


fan- 


tasia. The prevailing color among them 


is gray, but you see many bays 
sorrels and a few splendid blacks. 
Arabian stallion the 


ideal of how a horse ought to look. 


and 
An 
romantic 
His 
arched neck, small head, large eyes wide 
apart, short body, round flanks, delicate 
pasterns, and little feet; the way he tosses 
his mane and cocks his flowing tail when 
he is on parade; the swiftness and spring 
of his gallop, the dainty grace of his 
walk—when these things you 
recognize at once the real, original horse 
which the painters used to depict in their 
“Portraits of General X on his Favorite 
Charger.” I asked Cavaleanty what one 
of these fine creatures would cost. “A 
good one, two or three hundred dollars; 


satisfies 


you see 
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A VIEW FROM THE 


un extra-good one, four hundred; a faney 
one, who knows?” 

We found Rasheiya full of Amer- 
icanism. We went out to take photo 
graphs, and at almost every street cor 
ner some young man who had been in 
the United States or Canada saluted us 
with: “THlow are vou to-day? You fel- 
lows come from America? What’s the 
news there? Is Bryan elected yet? I 
voted for McKinley. I got a store in 
Kankakee. I got one in Jackson, Miss.” 
\ beautiful dark-eyed girl, in a dreadful 
department-store dress, smiled at us from 
an open door and said: “Take my pic- 
ture? TI been at America.” One talkative 
and friendly fellow joined us in our 
walk; in fact he took possession of us, 
guiding us up the crooked alleys and out 
on the housetops which commanded the 
best views, and showing us off to his 
friends, an old gentleman who was spin- 
ning goats’ hair for the coarse black 
tents (St. Paul’s trade), and two ladies 
who were grinding corn in a hand-mill, 
one pushing and the other pulling. Our 
self-elected guide had spent seven years in 
Illinois and Indiana, peddling and store- 
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keeping. Ile had returned to Rasheiya 
as a successful adventurer and built him 
a stone house with a red roof and an 
arched portico. Was he 


down there for life? “I not know,” said 


“ 


going to setth 
he. Guess I want sell my house now. 
This country beautiful; I like look at 
her. But America free—good govern- 
ment—good place to live. Gee whiz! I 
go back quick, you bet.” 

Our path the next day led up to the 
east over the ridges of the slight de 
pression which lies between Mount Her 
mon and the rest of the Anti-Lebanon 
range. We passed the disconsolate 
village and lake of Kafr Kak. The 
water which shone so blue in the dis 
tance now confessed itself a_ turbid, 
stagnant pool, locked in among the hills. 
and breeding fevers for those who lived 
beside it. The landscape grew wild and 
sullen as we ascended; the hills were 
strewn with shattered fragments of rock, 
or worn into battered and fantastic crags; 
the bottoms of the ravines were soaked 
and barren as if the winter floods had 
just left them. Presently we were riding 
among great snowdrifts. It was the first 
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day of May. We walked on the snow, and 
packed a basketful on one of the mules, 
and pelted each other with snowballs. 
We had 
calendar and were now at the place 
the lap of 
Snowdrops, crocuses, and little 


gone back another month in 
the 
where “winter lingers in 
spring.” 
purple grape-hyacinths were blooming at 
the drifts. The 


shrubs and bushes, and spiny herbs like 


the edge of thorny 


astragalus and cousinia, were green- 


leafless, and the birds that 
them still in the 
rapture of vernal spring, the gay 


stemmed but 


fluttered among were 


first 
musie that follows mating and precedes 


nesting. Big dove - colored partridges, 


beautifully marked with black and red, 
were running among the rocks. We were 
at the turn of the year, the surprising 


season when 


and love 


From this Alpine region we descended 


the tide of light and life 


swiftly begins to rise. 


through two months in half a day. It 
mid-March on a_ beautiful 
plain where herds of horses were feeding 
around an encampment of black Bedouin 
tents; the April at Khan 
Meithelin, on the post-road, where there 


was green 


beginning of 


were 


springs, and poplar-groves, in one 
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ot which we ate our lunches, with lemon 
ade cooled by the snows of Hermon; the 
end of April at Dimas, where we found 
our tents pitched the threshing 
floor, a levelled terrace of clay looking 


down upon the flat roofs of the village. 


upon 


Our camp that night was 3600 feet 
above sea-level, and our morning path 


followed the telegraph-poles steeply down 
to the post-road, and so by a more gradual 
descent along the hard and dusty turn- 
The landscape, 
at first, was bare and arid, rounded red- 


pike towards Damascus. 


hillsides, vellowish 
plains faintly tinged with a thin green. 
But at El-Hami the 
into the valley of the 
famed 


dish mountains, gQTay 


dropped 
far 
found our 
Tall 
road; balconies 
the the 
mur and the laughter of flowing streams 
The and the 
carriage-road met and crossed each other 
the 
cafés, some dingy and dilapidated, others 
new and trim, were half hidden 
the pe rehed close beside the 


road 
Barada, the 
river Abana, and we 
selves in a verdant paradise, 
the 


gleamed through 


trees 


arched above white 


foliage; mur 


surrounded us. railroad 


down vale. Country houses and 


among 
groves or 
willows, plan 


Poplars 


highway. 
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trees and lindens, walnuts and mul- 
berries, apricots and almonds, twisted fig- 
trees and climbing roses, grew joyfully 
wherever the parcelled water flowed in 
its many channels. Above this line, 
on the sides of the vale, everything 
was bare and brown and dry. It was an 
embroidered sash of bloom laid across the 
sackeloth of the desert. And in the 
centre of this long verdure ran the parent 
river, a flood of clear green, rushing, 
leaping, curling into white foam, filling 
its channel of thirty or forty feet from 
bank to bank, and making the silver- 
leafed willows and poplars, that stood 
with their feet in the stream, tremble 
with the swiftness of its cool, strong cur- 
rent. Truly Naaman the Syrian was 
right in his boasting to the prophet 
Elisha: Abana, the river of Damascus, 
is better than all the waters of Israel. 
The vale narrowed as we descended 
along the stream, until suddenly we 
passed through a gateway of steep cliffs 
and emerged upon an open plain beset 
with mountains on three sides. The 
river, parting into seven branches, went 
out to water a hundred and fifty square 
miles of groves and gardens, and we fol- 
lowed the road through the labyrinth of 
rich and luscious green. There were 
orchards of apricots enclosed with high 
mud walls; and open gates through which 
we caught glimpses of crimson rose-trees 
and scarlet pomegranates and little fields 
of wheat glowing with blood-red pop- 
pies; and hedges of white hawthorn and 
wild brier; and trees, trees, trees, every- 
where embowering us and shutting us in. 
Presently we saw, above the leafy tops, a 
sharp - pointed minaret with a _ golden 
crescent above it. Then we found our- 
selves again beside the main current 
of the Barada, running swift and merry 
in a walled channel straight across an 
open common, where soldiers were exer- 
cising their horses, and donkeys and 
geese were feeding, and children were 
playing, and dyers were sprinkling their 
long strips of blue cotton cloth laid out 
upon the turf beside the river. The road 
began to look like the commencement of 
a street; domes and minarets rose before 
us; there were glimpses of gray walls and 
towers, a few shops and open-air cafés, 
a couple of hotel signs. The river passed 
under a bridge and disappeared by a hun- 


dred channels beneath the city, leaving 
us at the western entrance of Damascus. 


I cannot tell whether the river, the 
gardens, and the city would have seemed 
so magical and entrancing if we had 
come upon them in some other way or 
seen them in a different setting. You 
can never detach an experience from its 
matrix and weigh it alone. Comparisons 
with the environs of Naples or Florence 
visited in an automobile, or with the 
suburbs of Boston seen from a trolley-ear, 
are futile and unilluminating. The point 
about the Barada is that it springs full 
born from the barren sides of the Anti- 
Lebanon, swiftly creates a paradise as it 
runs, and then disappears absolutely in a 
wide marsh on the edge of the desert. 
The point about Damascus is that she 
flourishes on a secluded plain, the Ghitah, 
seventy miles from the sea and twenty 
three hundred feet above it, with no 
hinterland and no sustaining provinces, 
no political leadership, and no_ special 
religious sanctity, with nothing, in fact, 
to account for her distinction, her splen 
dor, her populous vitality, her self 
sufficient charm, except her mysterious 
and enduring quality as a mere city, a 
hive of men. She is the oldest living 
city in the world; no one knows her 
birthday or her founder’s name. She has 
survived the empires and kingdoms which 
conquered her,—Nineveh, Babylon, Sa 
maria, Greece, Egypt—their capitals are 
dust, but Damascus still blooms “ like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water.” 
She has given her name to the reddest 
of roses, the sweetest of plums, the rich- 
est of metal-work, and the most lustrous 
of silks; her streets have bubbled and 
eddied with the currents of 


the multitudinous folk 
That do inhabit her and make her great. 


She is the typieal city, pure and simple, 
of the Orient, as New York or San Fran- 
cisco is of the Occident: the open port 
on the edge of the desert, the trading- 
booth at the foot of the mountains, the 
pavilion in the heart of the blossoming 
bower—the wonderful offspring of a little 
river and an immemorial spirit of place. 

Every time we went into the city 
(whether from our tents on the terrace 
above an ancient and dilapidated pleasure- 
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garden, or from our red-tiled rooms in the 
Hétel d’Orient, to which we had 
been driven by a plague of sand-flies in 
the camp) we stepped at once into a 
chapter of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
lainments, It is true, there were electric 
lights, and there was a trolley-car crawl- 
ing around the city; but they no more 
made it Western and modern than a bead 
necklace would change the character of 
the Venus of Milo. The driver of the 
trolley-car looked like one of “ The Three 
Calenders,” and a gayly dressed little boy 
beside him blew loudly on an instrument 


Zoe rd 


of discord as the machine tranquilly ad- 
vanced through the crowd. (A man was 
run over a few months ago; his friends 
waited for the car to come around the 
next day, pulled the from his 
and stuck a number of long 
knives through him in a truly Oriental 
manner.) The crowd itself was of the 
most indescribable and engaging variety 
and vivacity. The Turkish soldiers in 
blue uniform and red fez; the cheerful, 
grinning water-carriers with their drip- 
ping, bulbous goatskins on their shoulders; 
the white-turbaned Druses with 
bold, clean-cut faces; the bronzed, im- 
passive sons of the desert, with their 
flowing mantles and bright head-cloths 
held on by thick dark rolls of camel’s- 
hair; the rich merchants in their silken 
robes of many colors; the picturesquely 
ragged beggars; the Muslim pilgrims 
washing their heads and feet, with much 
splashing, at the marble 
courtyards of the mosques; the merry 
children, running on errands or playing 
with the water that gushed from many 
a spout at the corner of a street or on 
the wall of a house; the veiled Muslim 
women slipping silently through the 
throng, or bending over the trinkets or 
fabrics in some open-fronted shop, lift- 
ing the veil for a moment to show an 
olive-tinted cheek and a pair of long, 
liquid brown the bearded Greek 
priests in their black robes and cylinder 
hats; the Christian women wrapped in 
their long white sheets, but with their 
pretty faces uncovered, and a red rose or a 
white jasmine stuck among their smooth, 
shining black tresses; the seller of lemon- 
ade with his gayly decorated glass vessel 
on his back and his clinking brass cups 
in his hand, shouting, “A remedy for 


driver 


perch, 


their 


the pools in 


eyes; 
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the heat,’—‘ Cheer up your hearts,’— 
. Take care of your tee th ad. 
dling 


the boy ped- 
bread, with an immense tray of 
thin, flat loaves on his head, crying con 
tinually to Allah to send him customers; 
the seller of turnip-pickle with a huge 
pink globe upon his shoulder looking like 
the inside of a pale watermelon: the don- 
keys pattering along between fat burdens 
much-bedizened 


saddle-cloth 


and glittering bridle, riding silent 


of grass or charcoal; a 
horseman with embroidered 
and 
haughty through the crowd as if it did 
not exist: a dashing along the 
whip cracking like 
a pack of firecrackers, and shouts of, “ O 
hoy! Look out for back! 
foot! your sid =< all these figures min- 
gled in a passing show of which we never 
grew 


victoria 
street at a trot, with 


your your 


weary. 

The long bazaars, covered with a round 
wooden roof the second 
filled with a 
a well-colored meer- 
schaum pipe; and through this mellow, 
hrumous 


rising from 


story of the houses, were 


rich brown hue like 


atmosphere beams of golden 
slanted vividly from holes in 
An immense number of shops, 


sunlight 
the roof. 
small and great, sheltered themselves in 


these bazaars, for the most part opening, 
without any reserve of a front wall or a 


frank invitation to the street. 
On the earthen pavement, beaten hard as 
cement, camels were kneeling, while the 
merchants let their corded 
and displayed their Persian carpets or 
striped silks. The cook-shops showed 
their wares and their processes, and sent 
up an appetizing smell of lamb kibdabs 
and fried fish and stuffed cucumbers and 
stewed beans and okra, and many other 
dainties preparing on diminutive char- 
grills. In the richer 
shops, arranged in semi-European fash- 


door, in 


down bales 


coal larger and 
ion, there were splendid rugs, and em- 
old and and delicately 
brasswork, and furniture of 
lavishly inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl; and there I went with 
the Lady to study the art of bargaining 
as practised between the trained skill of 
the Levant and the native genius of 
Walla Walla, Washington. In the 
smaller and poorer bazaars the high, 
arched roofs gave place to tattered awn- 
ings, and sometimes to branches of trees; 


the brown air changed to an atmosphere 


broideries 
chiselled 
strange 


new, 


patterns 
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A NARROW GATEWAY OF THE CITY 


of brilliant stripes and patches; the tiny 
shops (hardly more than open booths) 
were packed and festooned with all kinds 
of goods, garments and ornaments: the 
chafferers conducted their negotiations 
from the street (sidewalk there was 
none) or squatted beside the proprietor 
on the little platform of his stall. 

The custom of massing the various 
trades and manufactures added to the 
picturesque joy of shopping or daw- 
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dling in Damascus. It was like passing 
through rows of different kinds of 


strange fruits. There was a region of 
dangling slippers, red and yellow, like 
cherries: a little farther on we came to 
a long trellis of clothes, limp and pen 
dulous, like’ bunches of grapes; then 
we passed through a patch of saddles, 
plain and colored, decorated with all 
sorts of beads and tinsel, velvet and 
morocco, lying on the ground or hung 
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on wooden supports, like big, fantastic 
the coppersmiths’ bazaar 
there was an incessant clattering of little 
hammers upon hollow metal. 


smiths sat 


melo is. In 


The gold- 
their within 
a vast, dim building, or bent over their 
miniature furnaces making gold or silver 
filigree. 


silent in pens 


Here were the carpenters using 
their bare 
deftly 


their work almost as 
fingers ; 


feet in 


as their and yonder the 
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Yet we 


felt, or imagined that we felt, 


the hidden presence of passions and pos- 


sibilities that belong to the tragic side of 
life underneath this laughing mask of 
comedy. than 1860, in 
the great massacre, five thousand Chris- 


No longer ago 


tians perished by fire and shot and dagger 
in two days; the streets ran with blood: 
the piled 
hundreds of Christian 


churches were with corpses; 


women were 














A SMALL 


strips of blue 
cotton from their windows and baleonies; 


dye rs festooning their long 


and down there, on the way to the Great 
Mosque, the booksellers held together: a 
dwindling tribe, apparently, for of the 
thirty or forty shops which were for- 
merly theirs not more than half a dozen 
remained true to literature, the rest were 
full of red and yellow slippers. Damas- 
inclined to loafing or to 
dancing than to reading. It seems to be- 
long to the gay, smiling, easy-going East 
of Scheherazade and Aladdin, not to the 
and reserved Orient of fierce 
mystics and fanatical fatalists. 


cus is more 


sombre 


BAZAAR 


IN DAMASCUS 


dragged away to Muslim harems; only 
the brave Abd-el-Kader, with his body- 
guard of dauntless Algerine 
was able to stay the butchery by flinging 
himself between the blood-drunken mob 
and their helpless victims. This was the 
last wholesale assassination of 
times, and pleasure-loving, 
insouciant Damascus seems to have quite 
forgotten it. Yet there are still enough 
wild Kurdish shepherds, and fierce Bed- 
ouins of the desert, and riffraff of camel- 
drivers and herdsmen and sturdy beggars 
and homeless men, among her three hun- 


veterans, 


modern 
pre sperous, 


dred thousand people, to make dangerous 
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material if the tiger- madness should 
break loose again. A gay city is not al- 
ways a safe city. The Lady and I saw a 
man stabbed to death at noon, not fifty 
feet away from us, in a street beside the 
Ottoman Bank. Nothing is safe until 
justice and benevolence and_ tolerance 
and mutual respect are diffused in the 


hearts of men. How far this inward 
change has gone in Damascus no one 
ean tell. But that some advance has 


been made, by real reforms in the Turkish 
government, by the spread of intelligence 
und the enlightenment of self-interest, by 
the sense of next-doorness to Paris and 
Berlin and London which telegraphs, 
railways, and steamships have produced, 
above all by the useful work of mission- 
ary hospitals and schools, and by the 
humanizing process which has been go- 
ing on inside of all the creeds, no 
careful observer can doubt. 


ly interiors of private houses which out- 
wardly showed bare whitewashed walls, 
but within welcomed the stranger to hos 
pitality of fruits, coffee, and sweetmeats, 
in stately rooms ornamented with rich 
tiles and precious marbles, looking upon 
arcaded courtyards fragrant with blossom: 
ing orange-trees and musical with tinkling 
fountains; tombs of Muslim warriors and 
saints—Saladin, the Sultan Beibars, the 
Sheikh Arslan, the philosopher Ibn-el- 
Arabi, great fighters quiet, and restless 
thinkers satisfied; public gardens full of 
rose - bushes, traversed by clear, swift 
streams, where groups of women sat gos- 
siping in the shade of the trees or in 
little kiosques, the Mohammedans with 
their light veils not altogether hiding 
their olive faces and languid eyes, the 
Christians and Jewesses with bare heads, 
heavy necklaces of amber, flowers behind 





I fear that men will still 
continue to kill each other, 
for various causes, private- 
ly and publicly. But thank 
God it is not likely to be 
done often, if ever again, 
in the name of Religion. 
The medley of things 
seen and half understood 
has left patterns damas- 
cened upon my memory 
with intricate clearness: 
immense droves of camels 
coming up from the wilder- 
ness to be sold in the mar- 
ket; factories of inlaid 
woodwork and _ wrought 
brasswork in which hun- 
dreds of young children, 
with beautiful and seem- 
ing-merry faces, were ham- 
mering and filing and eut- 
ting out the designs traced 
by the draughtsmen who 
sat at their desks like 
schoolmasters;: vast 
mosques with rows of mar- 
ble columns, and _ floors 
covered with bright-colored 
rugs, and files of men, 
sometimes two hundred in 
a line, with a leader in 
front of them, making 














their concerted genuflec- 
tions towards Mecca; cost- 


ONE OF OUR MULETEERS IN HIS “STORE CLOTHES,” DRESSED FOR 


A WEDDING IN DAMASCUS 
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their 


silken 


varied shades; 


soft and 
cafés by the river, where 
Turks for 
hours on red velvet divans, smoking the 
the 
these memory-pictures 


ears, dresses of 


grave and important posed 


successive cigarette or continuous 


nargileh—out of 
of Damascus I choose three. 


The Lady and I are climbing up from 


the great Mosque of the Ommayyades 
into the Minaret of the Bride, at the 
hour of ’Asr, or afternoon prayer. As we 


tread the worn spiral steps in the dark- 
ness we hear, far above, the chant of the 
choir of muezzins, high-pitched, long- 
drawn, infinitely melancholy, calling the 
faithful to their devotions: * Allah akbar! 


1/lah akbar! Allah is great! TI testify 
there is no God hut Allah. and Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of Allah! Come 
fo prayer!” The plaintive notes float 


away over the city towards all four quar- 
ters of the sky and quaver into silence. We 
come out from the gloom of the staircase 
the light of the baleony 
which runs around the top of the minaret. 
For a few we can see little; 
but the first bewilderment 
we are conscious that 


into dazzling 
moments 
when passes, 
all the charm and 
wonder of Damascus are spread at our 
feet. The oval mass of the city lies like 
a earving of faintly tinged 
with pink, on a huge table of malachite. 
The setting of groves and gardens, lux- 


old ivory, 


uriant, interminable, deeply and beauti- 
fully green, circuit of 
miles. Beyond it, in sharpest contrast, 
the fawn-colored mountains, 
savage, intractable, desolate; away to the 


covers a sixty 


rise bare, 
west the snow-crowned bulk of Hermon; 
away to the east the low-rolling hills and 
haze of the desert. Under 
these flat roofs and white domes and long 
black archways of bazaars three hundred 
thousand folk are swarming; and there, 
from the huddle of de- 
erepit modern buildings and partly hid 
den by the rounded shed of a bazaar, is 
the ruined top of a Roman arch of tri- 
umph, battered, proud, and indomitable. 

An hour later we are scrambling up 
a long, shaky ladder to the flat roofs of 


slumberous 


half emerging 
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the joiners’ hazaar, built close against 
the wall of the Mosque. We 
walk the roofs and find the an- 
cient south door of the Mosque now filled 
up with masonry, and almost completely 
concealed by 


southern 


across 


the shops above which wi 


are standing. Only the entablature is 
visible, richly carved with garlands. 
Kneeling down, we read upon the lintel 


the Greek inscription in uncial letters 
cut when the Mosque was a Christian 
church. The Muslims who are bowing 
and kneeling and stretching out their 


Mecca among the marble 
pillars below know nothing of this in- 
scription. the Christian 
Damascus, have ever seen it 


hands towards 
Few, even of 
visitors to 
with their own eyes, for it is difficult to 
find and reach. But there it still endures 
and waits, the bravest inscription in th 
world: “Thu kingdom, O Christ, is a 
Lingdom of all ages, and Thy dominion 
lasts throughout all generations.” 

From this and forgotten 
stone my memory turns to the Hos 
pital of the Edinburgh Medical Mission. 
[ see full of 
columbines, sweet peas, 
bloom. I see th 
poor people coming in a steady stream to 
the neat, orderly dispensary ; the sweet, 
c'ean wards with their spotless beds; the 
merciful candor and completeness of th 
operating-room; the patient, cheerful, 
vigorous, healing ways of the great Seotch 
doctor, who limps around on his broken 
leg to minister to the needs of other folk. 
L see the little group of nurses and phy- 


memorial 


the lovely garden 
lilies, 


strawberries just in 


roses, 


pansies, 


sicians gathered on Sunday evening in 
the doctor’s parlor for an hour of serious, 
friendly talk, hopeful and happy. And 
there, amid the murmur of Abana’s rills, 
and close to the confused and glittering 
mystery of the Orient, I hear the music 
of a simple hymn: 
Dear Lord and Father of us all, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise 


That is my last memory of Damascus 
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A Sign from Heaven 


BY BASIL KING 


ELEG had often experienced the hu- 

miliation of being a little boy, but 

to-day he felt the condition as a 
lishonor. Ever since morning till now, 
in the late afternoon, grave events had 
been in hand, and he could be told nothing 
because he was too young. If he asked 
a question his father chided him for his 
curiosity; his mother informed him more 
gently that it was matter beyond his age; 
his grown-up half-sister, Mercy, was too 
unhappy to speak to him at all; while 
Abigail Crane, the still-woman, generally 
confidential and loquacious, threw at him 
the quotation, 


“Little boys without a beard 
Should be seen and never heerd,” 


as she hurried about the house. To the 
colonial parent it would have seemed a 
weakness to keep a child in any other 
than a state of blind obedience; and 
Peleg found it hard to believe that his 
father and mother could love him tender- 
ly, and yet, in these stirring times, affect 
to treat him as a negligible quantity. 

As a matter of fact, he said to himself, 
he understood more than they supposed. 
It was impossible to be a boy of nine, with 
a revolution going on around him, and 
not know that the world was made up of 
good men and bad—the former being 
Tories, and the latter Whigs. His father 
was a Tory, and therefore a good man; 
though it.was plain, from all the boy 
could gather, that, in this case, virtue 
was not reaping the reward of victory 
which was its due. 

To Peleg this was a subject of some 
perplexity, only to be shelved by Abigail 
Crane’s assurance that King George 
would shortly come in person to chastise 
the rebels for their audacity. There 
vould then, so she said, be a great calling 
to account, and many would rue the day 
that ever they rose against His Majesty’s 
authority. ‘To Peleg’s admiration, she 
was quite specific in stating the punish- 


ments to be allotted to certain offenders 
who came within her knowledge and his 
own. It was in trotting after her, as 
she whisked from storeroom to still-room, 
and from still-room to linen-chest, in her 
errands about the huge, lonely country 
house, that he gleaned the facts on which 
he based his opinions and laid up his 
store of hope. There would certainly be 
a readjustment of things when King 
George came sailing up the bay to which 
their lawn ran down; and it was a pleas- 
ure to know in advance, like Abigail 
Crane, of the speedy discomfiture of the 
enemy. The four thousand sons of Belial 
who had surrounded good Mr. Oliver’s 
house at Cambridge, and forced him to 
resign from the “ Mandamus Council,” 
were, she declared, to be reduced to a 
state of slavery. The cruel Amalekites 
who had ducked that worthy apothecary, 
Samuel Drake, in his own horse-pond, 
until he recanted his Tory opinions and 
consented to take the test oath, were to 
be ducked in their own turn until they 
cried, “ Hurrah for King George!” The 
congregation of Hivites, in their own 
church at Bearfield, who had refused to 
sing the psalm because the King’s loyal 
subject, Deacon Ford, had started it, leav- 
ing him to finish it alone, were to be 
compelled to sing till they shouted them- 
selves hoarse, and they lay gasping on the 
ground for breath. The Amorites who 
had torn Judge Prior’s wig from his 
head, carrying it on a pole behind him, 
while he rushed home “in his bare pate,” 
only because he had spoken in Bearfield 
court-house of “this fifteenth year of 
the reign of our sovereign lord, King 
George the Third,” were to be condemned 
to go wigless for the rest of their lives, 
exposing the disgrace of their own hair 
to a contemptuous, reorganized society. 
There were to be many other arrows 
in the quiver of King George, according 


to Abigail Crane; but none were to go 
so straight to the mark as those which 
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ivenged the wrongs of her own master, 
Peleg’s father, Christopher Dallas. For 
that noisy band ealling themselves Pa- 
triots, who had hanged him in effigy in 
front of his own town mansion in Sud- 
bury Street, Boston: for the base crowd 
who had hooted him with Whig insults 
s he fled to his country house: for the 
servants who had refused to follow a Tory 
master, leaving her and Simon Crane, 
her husband, to serve alone: for the in 
habitants of Beartield, who had placed 
him and his household under a ban, 
binding themselves together by oath nei- 
ther to buy from him nor sell to him, 
neither to sow his fields nor reap the m, 
neither to shoe his horses nor feed his 
oxen nor grind his corn, neither to speak 
with him, nor walk with him, nor pray 
with him, nor hold intercourse with any 
who dwelt beneath his roof, until such 
time as he had repented of his errors and 
taken the test oath of allegiance to the 
State—for all of these King George had 
retribution suited to the crime, and 
Abigail Crane was in his confidence. 
Though satisfied with these assurances, 
Peleg could not help thinking that if he 
were King George he would have been 
more promptly on the spot, especially as 
the need of him was dire. When he ex- 
pressed this opinion to Abigail Crane 
she rated him for incipient disloyalty. 
Driven in upon himself, he pondered the 
more deeply. From a safe distance he 
dogged his father’s footsteps when the 
latter went cautiously about the grounds; 
he followed his mother’s movements, 
when she stole out on mysterious errands 
to the shore, carrying her apron full of 
silver, but coming back empty-handed; 
he spied upon his sister Merey’s secret 
meetings with Greatheart Pelham, a 
known Whig, to whom she had been be- 
trothed some three years back, before the 
country’s woes had parted them. He had 
learned to do these things with discretion, 
knowing to his cost that sharp words 
were apt to follow on discovery. For 
nothing in the world would he have been 
guilty of a dishonorable act; but how else 
was a poor, lonely little lad to get some 
clue to the terrible events which were 
taking place around him, which his 
family would not explain to him, and 
in which he had his stake as well as they? 
All this autumn day he was certain 





that something unusually grave was in 
the air. Ile knew it because Peter Snow, 
their old retainer, the one Whig who 
dared to hold communication with them, 
had arrived secretly at dawn, bringing 
a letter from Boston. Throughout th 
day there had been feverish activity with- 
in the house. In the library, his father 
was burning papers; in the storeroom, 
Abigail Crane was packing linen in a 
chest ; in his mother’s bedroom, he could 
not help committing the sin of eaves 
dropping, standing out of sight behind 
a sereen. 

“No, Merey, my child!” he heard his 
mother say, “not the sea-green brocade! 
Bring me something stout and useful. 
There will be little need of silks at Port 
Roseway, where ten thousand people are 
living in tents, and subsisting on the 
King’s rations.” 

“Oh, mother dear, I cannot bear 


it!” Merey sobbed. “Why must we go 
away? Why must we leave Bearfield? 
Why cannot we stay in our home and 
he happy ?” 

“We must do as your father wills, my 
child,” he heard his mother return, al 
most breaking down in the effort to put 
courage in her voice. 

At the sound Peleg crept away again. 
IIe could never bear to see his mother 
ery; and still less could he endure it 
when she checked her tears, as he had so 
often seen her do of late, and put on an 
air of fictitious bravery. Moreover, he 
had heard enough. Port Roseway! To 
his imagination the name was awful 
awful not for himself, but for the dainty 
little mother who, until their recent suf- 
ferings, had never done harder work than 
her embroidery. Peleg reverenced his 
father; he loved his half-sister Mercy; 
but he regarded his mother as some ex- 
quisite fairy queen. And she might go 
to Port Roseway! All New England was 
ringing with the tales of what the exiles 
had to bear in that great camp on the 
Nova-Seotian coast. What the Whigs 
told with glee Abigail Crane had repeated 
to him in wrath. As he wandered about 
the grounds, once so trim and stately, 
but now unkempt, and dank with autumn 
leaves, he reflected that he had no fears 
for himself; he would have enjoyed the 
long voyage in the transport, together 
with the sleeping out-of-doors, and the 
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fighting with the savages, when they came 
to land; his father was used to hunting 
and the life of camps; even Mercy was 
strong and young and able to endure 
hardship—but his mother! She would 
perish, like some sweet bird blown out 
into the storm. 

Peleg did not use this simile, but he 
had the sense of it in his heart. Steal- 
ing down to the shore, he sat pensive, 
gazing seawards, and longing for the 
King to come. 

It was a surprise to him, on waking 
from his reverie, to see his father stand- 
ing on a neighboring bluff, a spy-glass 
in his hand. Long years afterwards, 
when he had lived far into other times, 
Pelee was fond of telling how his fa- 
ther had looked in the gathering dusk of 
that autumn afternoon—tall, erect, deter- 
mined, grave, his face marked by the 
deep lines of the last two or three years’ 
sufferings. In eyes, lips, and attitude, 
as he searched the horizon of the sea, 
there was the spirit of sacrifice as well as 
the resolution of despair. 

Timidly Peleg crept along the rocks 
until he approached his father’s side. 

“Ts the King coming, father?” he 
asked, tremblingly. 

Christopher Dallas turned with a start 
of displeasure. To a man whose main 
charge against his sovereign was that of 
indifference and inactivity the question 
was a sting. 

“Run away, boy. Go play,” he an- 
swered, harshly. 

Peleg fled in fear, not so much at the 
words as from the expression in his 
father’s face. Speeding across the grass, 
the tears smarted in his eyes. Why was 
he so kept in the dark? Why would no 
one tell him what was astir, and whether 
the King were coming or not? 

Half-way to the house he paused. He 
was not used to erying, and he would not, 
if he could help it, be caught in the act 
of doing so. Turning into the wood, 
which protected the house from the north, 
he skirted the shore. There were queer 
little rocky caves just here, in which he 
had often solaced his lonely hours by 
being a gang of pirates. A_ pleasant 
eccupation at all times, piracy would 
now, Peleg reflected, be a real diversion 
from care. 

It was as he approached the spot where 


he usually descended to his haunts that 
he was startled by a sound which sug- 
gested that real pirates were at work. 
There was an occasional murmur of 
voices, and, now and then, a curious 
metallic clinking. Peleg lay down and, 
dragging himself to the edge of the cliff, 
peered over. In the excitement of his 
curiosity, he suppressed the cry that 
would have betrayed him. Down below, 
amid the granite boulders, his mother 
stood, whispering her orders to some one 
who seemed to be invisible within the 
rock. Around her were strewn the silver 
objects with which Peleg had been fa- 
miliar since his birth, but which produced 
a strange, rich, fairylike effect here on 
the wild shore. Vases, trays, and cande 
labra, together with every kind of table 
plate, lay scattered as if the sea had cast 
them up, while his mother, standing with 
clasped hands among them, looked more 
than ever like some diaphanous little 
creature, searcely of this earth. Peleg 
had to listen with attention to perceive 
that she was counting and recounting 
the household treasures, over which she 
could with difficulty restrain her tears. 

“There’s still the cover of the large 
tureen,” he heard her say, in a loud 
whisper. 

“It’s here, madam,” came a muffled 
reply; and then Simon Crane wriggled 
into view, with the cover in his hands. 

Ile came like a gnome from the very 
bowels of the rock, and by an opening so 
skilfully masked that only the sharpest 
eye could detect. it. Peleg’s first sensa 
tion was one of self-reproach that, in all 
his hours of being a gang of pirates, he 
had never discovered this retreat himself. 
It was evidently warm and snug within, 
for Simon Crane came out covered with 
straws, and with flecks of the wool in 
which the precious articles had been laid 
away. Clearly this was a spot for later 
investigation, but other thoughts were too 
pressing to allow of his giving attention 
to it now. He understood well enough 
that the silver had been hidden from the 
“Tory-hunters,” but why was it being 
brought out again? There could be but 
one explanation, and in the agitation of 
the thought he forgot himself. 

“Ts the King coming, mother?” he 
ealled out. 

“Oh, Peleg, go away.” Madam Dallas 
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begged, when she had discovered the boy’s 
small face peering through the overhang- 
ing grass. 

“Can't I stay and help you, mother?’ 
he entreated. 
she insisted. 
You'll help mother best by leaving her 


“Go away, my precious,” 
to do her work alone.” 

‘But if the King comes, shall I see 
him, mother?” 

“ Yes, 


go away.” 


dear, yes; but now you must 


He rose slowly and turned to go, strug- 
gling hard to keep down the big sob in 
his throat. Nobody wanted him. Even 
He knew well 
enough that if he were older they would 
have given him his part in whatever was 


his mother shut him out. 


afoot; but because he was only nine he 
was excluded from it all. This time 
the would themselves, and 
he sought a new refuge in which to weep. 

He thought of the long arbor. It was 
at the far end of the flower-garden, where 
none 


tears force 


ever ventured now, because flowers 
had no place in a life which the “ Tory- 
hunter” made one of misery. There 
was a path which led almost directly 
from where he stood to the entrance of 
he arbor; but, beeause he was a little 
Peleg took a route, 
through a shrubbery, a kitchen-garden, 
and a pasture, bringing him to the path 
by the rear. It was not until he was close 
beneath the high brick wall that he heard 
a sound of muffled weeping, while a man’s 


Noy, circuitous 


voice was whispering soothing words. 
“Don’t 
Be calm. 


cry, my dove, my 
Others have 
lived through greater woes than ours, and 
been happy in the end.” 

“But how can we be happy, Great- 
heart?” Merey protested. “You don’t 
know what is to take place. I haven’t 
had tell We are 
going away to-night.” 

“ Away? Where? To Boston?” 

“No, to Port Roseway.” 

Merey brought out the words with a 
stifled ery, and buried her face on her 
lover’s shoulder. Peleg knew he ought 
to leave them, but it was not in human 
power to do it when the clue to the mys- 
tery might be in his hands. 

“Don’t ery, my dove,” Greatheart 
whispered again. “Be strong. If we 
are to save your father there’s quick 


sweet one. 


Be courageous. 


the strength to you. 
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work to do. Tell 
slip away.” 

“ Peter arrived at dawn this 
morning, bringing a letter out of Boston,” 
she said, raising her head and stammering 
through her tears. 

“Tis a known 
Greatheart explained. 


me how he thinks to 


Snow 


fact in the village,” 
“ Peter Snow has 
since been tarred and feathered for hold- 
ing speech with your father’s household. 
What said the letter?” 

“That the transport-schooner Hannah 
would pass our bay at nightfall, remain- 
ing till the rising of the moon, in case 
my father should be of a mind to go. 
Should we not be at the ship’s side by the 
{ime the moon is seen over Bearfield Hill 
they will fire a cannon and sail away.” 

“°Tis moonrise at seven of the clock. 
We have till then.” 

“Till then to 
questioned. 

“Ts your 
him take the oath.” 

“You will never do it, 
You needn’t try.” 

“it ie not I will try. 
love, and do not be frightened. 
come to warn you in advance. Six hun- 
dred patriots moving from Har- 
chester, Greenport, and Bayford—to deal 
with your father. They will be here with- 
in an hour.” 

“Oh, God pity us!” the girl cried out. 
“ They’ll kill him.” 

“Not while I’m Pelham 
sured her. “ Besides, they will not go 
as far as bloodshed; they will deal with 
him otherwise.” 

“ Tlow—otherwise? Not as_ they’ve 
dealt with Peter Snow? Not that, Great- 
heart? Say it will not be that. For a 
proud man like my father the indignity 
would be worse than death.” 

“Tt will not be that,” he returned. 
“Rather than that we must let him go. 
But, my dove, you will not go with him?” 

The girl moved back. “ Not go with 
him, Greatheart? How should I not? 
He is my-father. I must obey him. If 
he go I must go.” 

“ No, no, you will stay with me. You 
will be my wife. Mayhap it would 
bring him to reason, and foree him to 
stay too.” 

“Oh no, Greatheart. 
You don’t know my father. 


do— what 2” the girl 


convince father—to make 


Greatheart. 


Listen, 


I have 


who 


are 


here,” as- 


Don’t hope for it. 
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as easily persuade yon tide to go out in- 
stead of to come in, as to induce him to 
‘tt against his principles— above all, 


where there is question of the King.” 

“And yet he is reported as none too 
vreat an admirer of the King’s counsels. 
There be who say that he is a patriot and 

lover of liberty at heart.” 

“Oh, he is sore, sore distressed, Great- 
heart, and much misunderstood. There 
‘is no one who loves this dear land 
more than he, or who would more glad- 
ly live and die therein. He is no blind 
admirer of the King nor of the King’s 
measures ‘ 

‘For that very reason we patriots hope 
to win him to our cause.” 

‘It’s too late for that, Greatheart. 
The time has gone by. Too many harsh 
steps have been taken against him. He 
will zo now—” 

‘But surely not if you stayed,” Pel- 
ham said, again. 

“He would go if I stayed; he would 
go if my mother stayed; exile will kill 
her, but he would not hesitate for that; 
he would leave us all behind—unless,” 
she added, as an afterthought—* unless 
it were Peleg. He wouldn’t go with- 
out him.” 

“No,” Pelham echoed, “he wouldn’t 
go without him. But Peleg is a child. 
He cannot aid us. What we do we must 
do together, and do quickly. Dusk is al- 
ready gathering, and there will be scarce 
an hour before moonrise. What if the 
Hannah be already there? Come, my 
dove, and let us see.” 

They started from the arbor, and a few 
seconds later Peleg, crouching behind the 
lattice-work, heard Merey’s ery: “ A sail! 
A sail! Oh, Greatheart, we must part!” 

“Come with me to your father,” was 
the reply, and they hurried to the house. 

The boy listened while the sound of 
their footsteps died away, and still lay 
for a minute or two behind the arbor. 
So the King was not coming, after all! 
They were to go to Port Roseway and 
fight the savages and sleep out-of-doors! 
They would never see Bearfield any more, 
nor would he play in the old familiar 
haunts. Very well; since it was to be so, 
he would accept the event with a boy’s 
philosophy. In view of the fact that 
there was to be a long voyage in the 
transport, on which, so Abigail Crane ex- 
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plained to him, the passengers were hud- 
dled together like pigs, the outlook was 
not wholly dark. There would be other 
adventures, too, which must necessarily 
add spice to a little boy’s experience, 80 
that he would no longer fight against 
fate. He rose slowly to his feet, and, 
standing a minute in meditation, review- 
ed the good and the evil of the situation. 

Since they were soon to sail, he knew 
it was time to follow his sister to the 
house; but there remained one final thing 
to do. It would take but a few minutes, 
and it was impossible to go leaving it 
undone. It was the only opportunity he 
should ever have, and he knew it would 
embitter all his future memories of Bear- 
field were he not to use it. Through 
pasture, kitchen-garden, and shrubbery, 
he retraced his steps to the spot where he 
was accustomed to be a gang of pirate s, 
and where, as he had seen just now, there 
was still one last, strange hiding-place to 
be explored. 

Meanwhile, within the house, the 
preparations for flight were ended. Si 
mon Crane had already carried to an 
unfrequented cove the three small chests 
of linen, silver, and clothing for which 
the Hannah would have space. The 
mansion, with everything it contained, 
was to be left as it stood—a prey to the 
patriots; and Madam Dallas, mute with 
misery, was traversing its silent rooms, 
bidding it good-by. 

The sad round ended, she came into 
the library, where candles had been al- 
ready lighted. Her husband stood at a 
window, his eyes fixed on the Hannah, 
barely visible through the twilight, and 
awaiting him like an impending doom. 

“ Must we indeed go, Christopher?” she 
asked, timidly laying a hand on his arm 
and looking up at him with pleading eyes. 

For answer he could only gaze down 
at her, as unhappy as herself. He had 
not yet found words, when there was a 
hurried entry, and Greatheart Pelham 
stood before him—with Mercy clinging 
to his arm. The color rose swiftly to the 
old man’s face. 

“You, sir?” he said, angrily. 

“Yes, I, sir,” Greatheart Pelham re- 
plied, stepping forward. “But I come 
peaceably, and as a friend.” 

“No rebel can come peaceably beneath 
this roof,” Christopher Dallas retorted. 
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“ Explain your errand; but do not, I beg, 
attempt to excuse your presence.” 

The young man bowed. “I trust,” he 
said, “that my presence will excuse it- 
self when you have heard what I have 
You will pardon me if I 
speak bluntly, for there is no time to 
lose. First, your former servant, Peter 
Snow, has been tarred and feathered at 
Bearfield for bringing you a letter out 
of Boston.” 

“Te shall receive amends—as also, I 
trust, the cowards who so handled him.” 

“Then, six hundred men of Har- 
chester, Greenport, and Bayford are mov- 
ing on this house, and must be already at 
the gates.” 

Madam Dallas gave a little ery, but 
the old man preserved his calm. 

“ For what purpose?” he asked, quietly. 

“To beg you to take the test oath to 
the State.” 

“ Since you are in their confidence, you 


come to say. 


will save them trouble, and perhaps some 
danger, if you will go and tell them that 
their errand is in vain.” 

“T should not be credited. They 
would none the less insist on seeing you 
in person.” 

“Very well. They shall. If they have 
reason to regret it, the fault will not 
be mine. And now, sir, since you have 
delivered your message, perhaps you 
will be good enough to leave my fam- 
ily and me together. You find us at a 
time which is much oceupied and some- 
what disturbed—a time in which we 
can ill endure the uninvited presence 
of—strangers.” 

“Oh, father,” Mercy cried, “ Great- 
heart is not a stranger. He is my 
betrothed.” 

“T beg, sir,” Pelham insisted, “that 
you will allow me to remain with you— 
as your future son. It may be that when 
the patriots come I can be of use to you.” 

“No rebel can be of use to me,” the 
old man returned, haughtily, “ still less 
could any tie of blood be formed between 
us. As I gave you to understand three 
years ago, at the beginning of these 
troubles, you will save both yourself and 
my daughter needless pain by dismissing 
any such subject from your mind. I may 
add that she sails with me for Port Rose- 
way to-night. ’Tis unlikely that you 
and she will meet again.” 


“ 


Father, you are cruel,” the girl ex- 
claimed. “ How can I go and leave the 
man I love behind?” 

“Your mother and I are leaving much 
that we love behind—” 

“But it isn’t the same thing, Chris- 
topher,” his wife interrupted. “ You and 
l are taking our best love with us; and 
where we have that, all other things can 
be endured.” 

“ And she is taking her sense of duty. 
For human conduct there is no higher 
support than that.” 

“Oh yes, there is, father, dear,” Mercy 
declared. But before she could continue, 
the hum of many voices and the tramp 
of many men were heard outside. 

“The patriots!” Madam Dallas cried, 
in terror. “ Now, may God protect us!” 

“The Philistines be upon us!” Abigail 
Crane called out, rushing wildly into th 
room. “ Fly, master, while there is time. 
All is ready at the cove. We may yet 
outwit them.” 

“ Peace, my good woman. If any seek 
me they shall find me here. Go open,” 
he added to the still-woman, as a loud 
knocking sounded on the door. 

While the patriots were entering, 
Madam Dallas and Mercy instinctively 
placed themselves, the one at the old 
man’s right, the other at his left. Great- 
heart Pelham stationed himself so as 
to be midway between the opposing 
groups. To the relief of all, the great body 
of men remained outside, a deputation 
of some twenty, representing the three 
towns, making their way to the threshold 
of the library. It was a further assur- 
ance to see that none but Squire Pea- 
body, the spokesman, Christopher Dal- 
las’s former friend, actually entered the 
room. For a minute there was a dead 
silence, which the newcomer was the 
first to break. 

“Good evening, Neighbor Dallas,” he 
said, formally: “good evening, madam; 
good evening, Mistress Mercy.” 

In response to his stately bows, there 
was nothing to do but to bow with equal 
courtesy. This done, there was another 
pause, during which Squire Peabody 
cleared his throat. When he began to 
speak it was with some embarrassment. 

“T must, first of all, inform you, Neigh- 
bor Dallas,” he said, awkwardly, “ that 
we be here with peaceable intent.” 
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“So it would seem,” Dallas returned, 
with a glanee through the window at the 
six hundred men surrounding the house. 

“These be your friends, Neighbor 
Dallas—as much as I be.” 

“About as much,” Dallas assented, 
dryly. 

“We be come to say that you have 
lways been an honored man among us, 
and one whom we fain would retain as 

leader in our midst. There be who 
whisper that you have thoughts of flight; 
and I, as one who love you well, have 
gathered these brethren together to rea- 
son with you—if so be that means may 
be found to keep you in the land where 

ou were born, and which still has need 
of you.” 

“Ts the tarring and feathering of my 
servant, Peter Snow, one of the means 
of which you speak?” 

“Nay, Neighbor Dallas; Peter Snow 
has been no servant of yours these three 
months gone; and he has been tarred 
and feathered, not for bringing you a let- 
ter out of Boston, but for breaking the 
solemn league and covenant into which 
he entered, not to deal with you or yours 
until such time as the whole town had 
given him warranty. Peter Snow is 
neither here nor there. We can settle 
s matter in due time. What concerns 
is to know is whether you will take 
the test oath to the State, or wheth- 
er you mean to get you beyond the 
State’s authority.” 

“And if I do so mean—what then?” 

“Then you will show yourself an ex- 
ceeding foolish man, Neighbor Dallas— 

man of such high stomach as to set 
1is own pride above the interests of his 
wife and family.” 

“My wife and family have no inter- 
ests apart from mine.” 

“ Tad you not rather say, friend Dallas, 
that you have none apart from theirs? 
That would be the speech of a sensible, 
honest man—not the proud boasting 
which has fallen from your lips. The Lord 
who made you a husband and father 
never gave you the power of a tyrant; no 
more than he ever gave to our Rehoboam 
across the seas the right to chastise us 
with scorpions.” 





The hum of approval from his sup- 
porters at the doorway encouraged Neigh- 
bor Peabody to go on in the same vein. 


“ It is well known throughout the colony 
that you be rather of this opinion than 
of the one you have so vainly uttered. 
All Massachusetts holds you for a just 
and righteous man, who in the King’s 
counsels has disapproved much 

“And more,” Dallas broke in, “ in 
those of the noisy rabble who have over- 
turned the King’s authority.” 

“ May be, may be, good friend. We be 
all sinful men, as likely to speak unad- 
visedly with our lips as you be yourself. 
‘Reprove, rebuke, exhort,’ is the Good 
Book’s command for our speech with one 
another; and we six hundred Massachu- 
setts men should not love you as we do 
did we not make a last attempt to con- 
vince you of your error. ’Tis nothing 
short of wicked to let a man go headlong 
to destruction, more especially when his 
mind is set to drag down with him two 
poor women and a helpless child.” 

Another murmur of approval from the 
doorway silenced the old man’s protest 
against this intrusion into his private 
life, and the Squire was able to continue. 

“Who are you, good friend, to set 
yourself up against the wisdom of the 
Lord, who is giving victory to our arms, 
and settling the question in His own 
Almighty way? Who are you to tear 
asunder those whom God hath virtually 
made one—as He made Greatheart Pel 
ham and Mistress Merey Dallas, three 
years agone, when they were betrothed in 
sight of the whole world and of the town 
of Bearfield? Who are you to take as 
your second wife a woman less than half 
your age, one who, as the Prophet Isaiah 
saith, would not put the sole of her foot 
to the ground for delicateness, and bring 
her to the misery of exile at Port Rose- 
way, where, ’tis said, there is scarce room 
on the earth for the refugees to lie 
abreast, and the stoutest stomach refuseth 
the King’s rations of salt pork? Who 
are you to take the noble estate your 
father handed on to you, and his father 
to him, and his father to him, ever since 
there hath been a colonist on the soil of 
Massachusetts, and wrest it from your 
son ?—your son of such tender age that 
he cannot speak for himself or lift up 
his voice against you! Who are you—?” 

But this time the applause at the door- 
way was so insistent that it broke in on 
Squire Peabody himself, while the six 
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hundred men outside, knowing that a 
point had been scored, gave vent to a 
loud hurrah. 

“Oh, father, hear him!” Mercy plead- 
ed, when silence was restored. 

“] hear him, my child,” Dallas said, 
with the self-control he had maintained 
hitherto, “and now you shall hear me. 
These be no new arguments to me, though 
they may strike our good friend here 
as vastly cogent. I have weighed them 
all—weighed them many a day and many 
a night. It is after long and calm re- 
flection that I have taken my course, 
and now nothing short of a sign from 
heaven could change it.” 

Madam Dallas uttered one stifled sob, 
while Squire Peabody cried: 

“Take care, my friend, take care! 
evil 


An 
and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be 
given it save that of the prophet Jonas. 
Pray God you do not get it.” 

“Tf it come I shall obey it,” the old 
man answered, proudly; “ but if any such 
were to be vouchsafed to me it would 
have been here ere now.” 

“God alone knows that,” 
interjected, piously. 

“T have taken my course,” Dallas con- 
tinued, “and these good friends may as 
well learn it. My thanks for their kind 
intentions shall be also my farewell. ’Tis 
now past six of the clock. At seven the 
moon will rise over Bearfield Hill. When 
it does, I shall be aboard the transport 
that is to bear me into exile. But,” he 
added, turning with stateliness towards 
his wife, “I am quite ready to go alone 
—my son and I—alone. It shall not be 
said when I am gone that I coerced any 
one to follow me into hardship. You, my 
wife, are at full liberty to go or stay, as 
your heart directs you.” 

She bowed humbly before him. “I’m 
your wife, Christopher; I have no will 
but yours, no way but yours.” 

“And you, my child,” he continued, 
turning with the same dignity towards 
his daughter, “ you are free to choose.” 

She moved forward a pace or two, till 
she stood before him. “I’m not free, 
father,” she cried, with a passionate ges- 
ture. “ How can I be free, when this hand 
is bound by love and that by duty? I’m 
a prisoner, a captive—the helpless wom- 
an victim of men’s ambitions and cruel 


Greatheart 
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unchristian wars. What does it matter 
to me who levies a tax, or who is mad 
to pay it? What does it matter to m 
whether a King or a Congress rule i: 
the land? I’m ready to obey the one as 
willingly as the other; and yet I, th 
woman, with no and nothing 
but good will to all, am made to suffer 
I suffer if I £0; I suffer if I stay; 
she added, half turning towards 
Pelham, with her right hand outstretched 
in a last token of farewell, “I’m going. 
Good-by, Greatheart. I must follow my 
father, but my love will stay with you.” 

“There spoke my daughter,” the old 
man said, approvingly. 

Pelham bent over her hand and kissed 
it. Then turning to the patriots about 
the doorway he said: 

“T take you all to witness that I shall 
not have earned a man’s place among you 
until I follow her and bring her back.” 

“ Now, friends,” Dallas called out, in 
a ringing voice, “the time presses, and 
we must say farewell. I have only to beg 
you to allow me and mine to pass quietly 
through your midst, and go our way. 
After that this house and all that is 
in it, as well as all I have ever possessed, 
shall be yours. Come, my wife; come, 


ambitions 


most. 
and,” 


my daughter.” 
He took each by the hand, and began 

moving towards the door. 
“Go eall son,” he 


my commanded 


Abigail Crane, who appeared suddenly 
among the men on the threshold. 


“Oh, master,” the still-woman 
“T have ealling him this 
hour gone, and he is not to be 
anywhere.” 

Madam Dallas started and grew pale. 
She would have broken from her husband, 
only that he held her tightly by the hand. 

“ Nonsense, good woman,” he said, im- 
patiently. “Go call him again. Bid him 
hasten. The time presses. Should we 
not be aboard by moonrise the transport 
will sail away.” 

Madam Dallas and Mercy exchanged 
anxious glances. There was a quick 
lighting up of Greatheart Pelham’s face. 

“Oh, master,” the still-woman wept, 
“Simon is beating the shrubbery, with 
fifty patriots all spread abroad and 
ealling lustily, and still he is not to 
be found.” 

“ What 


cried, 
half- 
found 


been 


jest is this?’ Dallas asked, 
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with sudden anger. Releasing the two heard from the lawns, crying, “ Peleg, my 
women, he turned towards Pelham and precious! Peleg! Peleg!” until it died 


Squire Peabody. 

“No jest of mine, neighbor,” Peabody 
declared. 

“Nor of mine,” Pelham added. 

“Ts this one of your patriots’ tricks?” 

“Before God it is Pelham 
answered, stoutly. “ Patriots have done 
some foolish things, but they have not, 


not, sir, 


to my knowledge, come to spiriting 
away children.” 

Spiriting away children! The words 
struck alarm into the mother’s heart. 
Dashing through the company in the 
doorway, she began calling, “ Peleg! 
Peleg!” through the darkened rooms. 


Mercy Dallas and Abigail Crane followed 
her, calling likewise. 

The men who had remained outside 
began to seatter in the search, though 
some entered the house, massing them 
selves in the hallway. Dallas 
towards them. 


advanced 


“Who among you has done this?” 
he demanded. 

The murmur which at first was the 
sole reply was low and menacing. Then 
a voice shouted: 

“No man of our whole six hundred 


” 


has had a hand in it. 

Another cried, more threateningly: 

“He who says we’ve touched the 
will lie.” 

Still another cried, scornfully: 

“To fight with women and children we 
leave to the King’s subjects.” 

“Peace, good neighbors!” the Squire 
begged, coming forward. “ Add not to 
the troubles of a much-tried man, even 
though he be in the utter wrong. Good 
friend,” he continued, addressing Dallas, 
“you spoke just now—lightly, I fear me 
—of a sign from heaven. Have you not 
got it?” 


lad 


“The lad will be found,” the father 
answered, hoarsely. “’Tis not yet half 
past six of the clock. We have time 


before us.” 

“ And yet, sir,” Greatheart Pelham de- 
clared, striding to a window that led out 
to the lawn and throwing it wide open, 
“vet there is a bright light over Bear- 
field Hill. The moon is not far below it.” 

“The child will be found,” the old 
man repeated; but as if to belie his words 
the voice of the child’s mother could be 


away towards the shrubbery. 

Almost at the same minute 
Crane rushed in breathlessly. 

“Oh, master, what is to be done? Six 
hundred men are beating every inch of 
ground ’twixt here and Bearfield, and the 
child is gone—clean gone! What is to be 
done? The boat is at the cove, and the 
chests therein; but the lights on the trans 
port show that she is getting under way.” 

“Wait!” 

Dallas spoke briefly, because he could 
say no He still, 
searcely moving a muscle in effort 
to preserve his calm. 

The minutes went by painfully, and 
Squire Peabody broke the silence first. 

“Think you not, neighbor, that it is 
the sign that God wills you to take the 
oath and stay ?” 

“ Wait.” 

It was the only answer of which the 
old man He still 
erect, but his head was bowing on his 
breast. Again the minutes went by pain- 
fully, while men 
the house, 
less search. 

“ Master,” said Crane at last, 
“it be full minutes from the 
cove to the transport’s side. They who 


Simon 


more, stood erect and 


his 


was capable. stood 


began to 
having given up 


return to 
the fruit- 


Simon 
twenty 


be going had best be gone.” 

“ Wait.” 

Again the minutes dragged themselves 
away. More men returned to the house. 
Some panted, some laughed, some swore. 
One man could be heard suggesting that 


they betake themselves to prayer. It was 
an age in which men were not afraid 
to pray. 

Suddenly Christopher Dallas raised 


his sunken head, and spoke: 
“Oh, Almighty and Everlasting God, 
King and Leader of men, show whether 


Thou wouldst have me go or stay. Thou 
Who art a Father knowest that I can- 


not leave without the lad. If it be Thy 
purpose bring him back to me; if not, let 
me bow to Thy decree. Make clear Thy 


will, and give me strength to do it, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake.” 

“ Amen,” said Squire Peabody. 

“ Amen,” said Greatheart Pelham. 

“ Amen,” repeated the group about the 
doorway. 
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“ Amen,” came in a loud murmur from 
the men outside, understood that 
some one had offered prayer. 

The 
returned; though still the mother’s voice 


who 
silence fell again, while more men 


cried up and down the lawns, “ Peleg, my 
precious! Peleg!” 
Then there came a shout: “ The moon! 


The 


Christopher 


moon!” 
Dallas lifted 
Bearfield Hill, over whose brow there was 


his eyes to 
a thin gold rim. 

“ Maste A the transport will be 
Simon Crane cried, despairingly. 

Wait.” 

This 


duration. 


gone,” 


the silence short 


Over 


time was of 
the bay the low 
boom of the parting gun. Christo- 
pher Dallas waited till its echoes had died 


away among the hills, and wheeled from 


came 


dul 


the open window. 

3e good enough to call my wife and 
daughter,” he said to Greatheart Pelham; 
‘and you, neighbor,” he added to the 
Squire, “ bring me the oath.” 

The words were repeated from mouth 
to mouth, and the crowd of men without 
surged in. A few minutes later Pelham 
returned with the two women, both di- 
for a moment 
the boy by the 
had taken. 

“My child,” the old man 
aid, quaveringly, “the Lord has spoken 
to me in His 


verted from 


about 


their grief 


new turn things 


wife, my 


own righteous way, 


and blessed be His name. I am going 
to swear.” 

’Tis a hard oath, neighbor.” the 
Squire said, drawing forth a paper. “I 


advance.” 
“ God’s will is never hard, good friend. 
I am ready. Pray go on.” 
“Then,” said the Squire, “say 
me: ‘I, Christopher Dallas—’ ” 
“T, Christopher Dallas 
7S Bs 5 hope for ease and honor in 
this world, and happiness in the world 
to ecome—’’ 


warn you in 


after 


“ As I hope for ease and honor in this 
world, and happiness in the world to 
come P 

“* Most earnestly and devoutly swear, 
by the tremendous and Almighty God—’ ” 

“Most earnestly and devoutly swear, 
by the tremendous and Almighty God—” 

“That I will truly serve the colonies 


of this continent— ” 
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J 
“That I will truly serve the colonies : 
of this continent—” H 
“* Renouncing all allegiance to George, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
to his heirs forever ai 
“ Renouncing— 
The old man paused, his eyes filling 
with tears. There was some fear that 
he would not go on. 
“* God’s will is never hard, good friend,” . 
the Squire reminded him, using his own 
words. $ 
“ Renouncing,” the old man continued, A 
more firmly, “all allegiance to George, P 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, and : 


to his heirs forever.” 
‘So help me God!” 

“So help me God!” 
It was said. It 
was to be 


God’s will 


Chri 


was done. 
Sut 
topher Dallas knew that thenceforward 
he was to be a broken man. For an in- 
stant he stood still, as if dazed with the 
wonder of a Then 
he tottered, and sinking into a chair, with 
his the table, he 


accomplished. 


awakening. 


strange 





he ad on 

way to sobs. 
“Come along, men,” cried 

to those who looked on curiously. “ This 

is no place for us.” A 
But the which began at 

once, was checked by another ery: 
“The boy!” 


Out on the lawn a little figure was ad- 


nearest gay 


Greatheart 


movement, 













vancing in the moonlight. Christopher 
Dallas raised his head again. Peleg came 
forward slowly into the light, straws 





hanging from his hair, and flecks of wool 
clinging to his clothing. 
“Qh, father, do not chastise me,” he 








pleaded, before coming in. 





“ Whence comest thou, my son ?”’ 

a from where I 
a gang of pirates—the cave whence moth- 
er took the silver things this morning. 
There I fell asleep. Father, chastise m« 
not, and I will promise to do so no more.” 





come the cave was 












There was no pardon in words as the 
old man gathered the boy into his trem- 
bling arms, while the mother and sister 
knelt with tears of joy. ut 
Peabody felt it his duty of exhortation 
to explain to the men of Greenport, 
as they plodded homeward through the 
moonlight, that it was not the first time 
that babes and sucklings had been in- 
struments for the handling of the Lord. 





Squire 







































































Writing 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


ERHAPS the practised reader who 
p has learned how, can read so that 

you forget that he is reading, and 
take his words as though they came pop- 
ping at you fresh from the mind that 
thought them; but with most of us it 
happens that the instant we proceed from 
talk into reading there comes a change 
in the quality of our intonations. It is 
not our talk any longer, but some one 
else’s, of which we are the mouthpiece. 

A subtle distinction very like this dif 
ference between talk that is talked and 
talk that is read is apt to obtain between 
talk and writing. Most of us, when we 
undertake to write anything, instinctive 
ly assume, as our pen comes out of the 
ink-pot, a tone a little different from our 
natural tone of voice. Practice of the 
right kind tends to obliterate this dif 
ference, and to make the writer’s writing 
more like good talk, and, ineide ntally, to 
make his talk more like good writing. 
It is not a bad thing for a man to talk 
like a book, provided it is exactly the 
right sort of book and he doesn’t talk 
like too much of it at once. It is high 
praise for some kinds of writing to say 
that it reads like oral speech, but it won't 
be good writing unless the talk it sounds 
like is very good talk. In good writing 
there is the sound of the writer’s voice. 
Surely Milton’s living voice is in his 
prose, and Ruskin’s voice in Ruskin’s 
prose, and another voice in Hawthorne’s, 
and another in Newman’s, and another 
in Thackeray’s. Style is not an arbitrary 
thing. It is personal. It has a different 
tone in every writer, just as the living 
voice and enunciation are different in each 
person, and no two painters paint alike. 
Style regards words as sounds, and puts 
them together so that they sound well. 
To reconcile them to grammar is not dif 
ficult. To observe how alliterations and 


assonances enter into style is analyticall¢ 


interesting, but of no practical value in 
writing. The ear attends to those details. 


It is wonderful what subtleties of tone, 
of feeling, of sentiment, of emotion, can 
be put into written words, and into very 
common little words at that. Provided 
you know something—not so very much 
—about how to use them, words seem to 
hold just what you entrust to them, both 
the sense and the spirit, and keep it to 
show to any pair of eyes that comes 
looking for it and have a discerning and 
sympathetic mind behind them. You 
put tears into your words, and the sym 
pathetic reader will snuffle when he comes 
to them, but you must have snuffled first 
yourself; put in a smile, and he will 
smile; catch your spirit at a moment 
of exaltation or of strong emotion and 
capture its message with a pencil—there 
it will be alive and inspiring for whoever 
reads it with competent eyes. 

A great charm about writing is the 
possibility of writing better than you 
know; of getting hold of better thoughts 
than you are fairly entitled to think, or 
do think, as a rule, and putting them 
into words of unsuspected felicity. But 
you must think the thoughts for the mo- 
ment. You ean’t put down what you 
never had, but you ean put down what 
you had and lost. 

Most of us are uneven in our mental 
processes. We don’t think big thoughts 
all the time. We think them under 
pressure of strong emotions or of for- 
tunate physical conditions. Even when 
there is no special occasion to inspire 
a thought that is better than common, it 
will often come as the result of concen- 
tration of the mind, conscious or un- 
conscious, on some particular subject. 
The mind’s automatic action is a very 
important phase of its activities. It 
keeps going all the time, and strikes a 
good many .sparks on its own _ hook. 
Once a good mind has been headed on a 
certain course, it is apt to hold that 
course more or less closely, or at least 


to revert to it, until it arrives somewhere; 
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this it will often do whether its 
owner keeps his watch at the wheel or 
not. I think that when 
they have got some particularly good idea 
into some particularly lucid and effective 
form of words, often feel that the job 
partly of their doing, and that 
a good deal of it, and probably the very 
best ot 


and 


most writers, 


is only 
it, came to them by 
more or less independent of their volition. 
Nobody writes without putting his will 
into the work and making the indis- 
pensable effort; but what comes is part- 
ly what is in 


pre WECSSES 


him, and partly what 
is given him to say, and which is which 
he may not nor came 
What we call literary 
talent, or, in its rarer and more remark- 
able form, genius, seems to be the gift 
of having extra-good ideas 
the clothe themselves 
extra-good language. 


know, whence 


what was given. 


into 
with 
Very young writers 


come 
mind and 
have sometimes 
which 


powers of expression 
lucky never get. 
There is an ear for language like the ear 
for music, and akin to it. Girls of the 
most limited experience and youths of 
inadequate education seem now and then 
to possess by instinct the faculty of ex- 
pression; of putting their words where 
they and doing the trick 
that makes literature. 

It is a 


persons less 


ought to go, 
writer 
to have sense, but he can get along with 
a moderate supply of it if only he is a 
good enough writer. 


great advantage to a 


It is an advantage 
to him to have learning, provided he has 
it under good control and doesn’t let it 
run away with him or dam him up. But 
the thing he must have is ideas. It is 
hard sledding for a writer to get 
without ideas. 


along 
Somehow, if he is going 
to be a writer, he must have bubbles in 
his mind. He can borrow a great many 
thoughts if he knows where to find them. 
What is learning but 
of other men’s ideas! 


assimilation 
But while some 
persons are writers because they are pos- 
sessed with ideas that demand to be ex- 
pounded, a good many others attain 
more or less painfully to the possession 
of ideas because they are called to be 
writers and are peremptorily constrained 
to have something to impart. It isn’t 
quite enough to have language, though 
if you know enough words and attain to 
a truly skilful use of them, you can 


the 
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You must 
have some kind of an idea to string them 
on if you are going to make a tolerable 
literary job. Sit down with paper, 
ink, and a dictionary—if you need one. 
Then we all know what happens. You 
have got to think. There is no way out 
of it. Thinking is to the natural man 
a severe and repugnant exercise, but the 
natural man is not a writer. 


make them go a good ways. 


pen, 


Before any 
body becomes a writer he must subjugate 
nature to the extent of partially over 
coming his distaste for 
thought. I dare say it is a healthy dis- 
I think the subjugation can be 
overdone, especially if the writer aspires 
to have many readers. 
fluently and _ exhaustively, 
though he thinks well, he is liable to 
tire his reader out before he lets go him 
self. And when 
tired he quits. That is his privilege, and 
one of the writer’s risks that 
he must consider. If you sit under a 
speaker, often sit him out 
whether he thinks too exhaustively for 
you or not, but a writer can hardly put 
any one to so much 
that. If his thought is too protracted 
or doesn’t strike you as edifying, you can 
shut him off in the middle of a sentence, 
without any lapse of manners or offence 
to any one. A man who has 
fairly successful writer for a good many 
years has been heard to attribute his suc- 
cess to the exceptionally feeble quality 
of his mind, which brought it about that 
he always got tired of any line of thought 
he was expounding before the reader did. 
There is something in that idea, though 
presumably that was not the whole story, 
but the same instinct that saves a talker 
from being a must save a writer 
from being the same. The proper aim 
of writers, however, is not so much to 
relieve the reader from the trouble of 
assimilating thoughts as to put the 
thought to him so skilfully, so concisely, 
in such an orderly way, and with such 
felicities of illustration and diction, that 
he will take it in gladly and without too 
much consciousness of effort. 

I don’t mean to say that it should be 
the chief end of every writer to make 
easy reading. A proper handling of his 
subject may not admit of that. But he 
should make as easy reading as the proper 


consecutive 


taste. 


If a writer thinks 


too even 


a reader is thoroughly 
that is 


you must 


inconvenience as 


been a 


bore 
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handling of his subject will allow He 
ought to marshal his ideas, or his facts, 
n their proper order, and to use the 


right words, and to put them in the right 
places, so that the reader will have no 
innecessary trouble in taking in what 
he gives out, but may find a profit in 
what he says and a pleasure in the way 
he says it. 

Why does anv one take to writing as 
a ealling? There are reasons enough. 
It is one way to get an honest living, 
ind a man may lawfully choose it, and 
nay live by it, better or worse, and be 
happs in the practice of it. Writing is 
both a profession and an art On its 
monev-getting side it seems to me not 

particularly good profession, A i 
cessful lawver or a suecessful doctor 
commonly earns more money than a 
successful writer, and there are vastly 
more lawyers and doctors who receed 
in a measure worth talking about than 
writers. Bnt a man seldom takes to thi 
profession of writing with money-making 
as his primary object, any more than he 
takes to the ministry or to teaching for 
that purpose. He takes to writing because 
he likes it and has a turn for it, or be- 
cause he cannot wait to fit himself for some 
other profession, or is debarred for some 
reason from other professions, or because 
opportunity offers. Once he commences 
writing and undertakes to live by his work, 
he will probably want to get out of it 
all the money he ean without sacrifice of 
things that are worth more to him than 
mere money. Mere money, for example, 
will not tempt a wise man, let alone a 
good one, to take service with a news- 
paper which he does not approve, nor 
to write trash, which, being capable of 
better things, he knows to be trash, be- 
cause the market for trash happens to 
he better than the market for literature. 
There is no great harm in writing trash, 
sobeit it is not vicious, if a man ean 
do no better. But for a man of real 
talent and literary power to turn away 
from art, and the truth that art must 
express, to trash and drivel is prostitu- 
tion. It is a writer’s duty to write his 
best, and he cannot turn his back on that 
duty for long without paying the penalty 
in reputation and in power. As for what 
he may earn, Stevenson says grandly 
about that, that “surely at this time of 
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day in the nineteenth century there is 
nothing that an honest man should fear 
more timorously than getting and spend 
ing more than he deserves.” That is a 
noble sentiment and Stevenson, to do 
him justice, lived handsomely up to it, 
writing his best always, sticking to art 
which is difficult, shunning slop which 
is easy, taking what came to him, which 
eventually was a good deal, and earning 
more than he got But Stevenson was 
always of a Bohemian turn. He did not 
raise a family, nor have boys and girls 
in school, and when he wrote down that 
fine sentiment I think he had not yet 
even acquired a_ wife. Most honest 
writers nowadays would rather that they 
themselves got and spent more than they 
deserved than that the excess was added 
to the moral burden of their publishers. 
To write down below your natural or 
possible level because it pays better is 
bad, and is even a bad business policy; 
but so long as you write the best you can 
it is no sin to take all you can gracefully 
get for what vou have written. 

But not many writers get rich. Some 
newspaper owners do, but that is busi- 
ness. Some successful novelists make a 
good deal of money. One or two books 
every year are worth a little fortune to 
their writers. The possibility thus illus- 
trated of making a good pot of money 
rather suddenly in the writing busi- 
ness helps to make it attractive. There 
are good chances in it, good money 
prizes, and they are useful in any line 
of industry. 


“There are two duties 


Stevenson savs: 
incumbent upon any man who enters or 
the business of writing: truth to the fact 
and a good spirit in the treatment. In 
every department of literature, though so 
low as hardly to deserve the name, truth 
to the fact is of importance to the educa- 
tion and comfort of mankind, and so hard 
to preserve that the faithful trying to do 
so will lend some dignity to the man who 
tries it.” That seems to be very much 
to the point. Truth to the fact and a 
good spirit in the treatment are what we 
should aim at in the general conduct 
of life; but in writing, certainly, an en- 
deavor after nothing less will serve. To 
disclose the truth—so much of it as is 
needed—seems to be the chief end of the 
profession of writing. No one can know 
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all the truth. No 


as much of 


know 
But 
what he 


one can even 


it as he needs to know. 


any writer can avoid writing 


knows not to be true, and any reasonably 


careful writer ean usually avoid c¢om- 


to statements that he is 


Cine 


mitting himself 


not sure of. defect in newspapers 
is that they print so much that is not so. 
They are full of half-truths; but, for that 
matter, so is the world generally. 
ting at th 


is apt to he 


Get 
whole truth about anything 
a work of vast difficulty and 
slow accomplishment, and newspapers are 


always in a hurry; but 
take a vast deal more pains to 


tell the truth they get 


newspapers in 
vene ral 
and than 
for. 

majority of 
that 


learn 
eredit 
Th 


come to 


writers seem to have 


ealling somewhat as men 


come to State-prison—without any orig 


there, but after 
different 


better intentions. It is 


inal purpose to get 


failure to realize and perhaps 


a rare thing for 
educated to be a 
It has been so precarious a eall- 
that the has been to 
for work in 
average chance of 
Then if they 
they 
back on. 


urally 


a boy to be deliberately 
writer 
ing train 

the 


better. 


usage 


youths som which 
meee Ee 
turn writers and don’t sue- 


fall 


Sons of editors may tend nat 


ceed will have something to 
to the work on the family 
then the 


to edueate 


paper, 


but even attempt is often made 
them 


Examples may be cited 


them as lawyers or put 


into business. 
at random: Lowell studied law, Emerson 
was a pre acher, Hlolmes was a doctor and 
only practised literature as an avocation. 
Keats, who was born to write, went from 
school to be 


The 


any 


an apotheeary’s apprentice. 
still that 
takes to writing for his bread 
have made a effort to 
some other means. A 
writer 
until he has faithfully demonstrated his 
unfitness to be 


rule seems to be before 
man 
he must serious 
get his bread by 
man rarely gets a license to be a 
something else. 

With women the way is less beset with 
Writing is well adapted to be 
a domestic industry which folks ean take 
up at home and work at in their spare 
On the whole, I think it is the 
industry in which women compete most 


Lots of 


and 


cbstacles. 


time. 


successfully with men. 
for magazines. 
Shoals of them write books, and they 
write their full proportion of successful 


women 


work newspapers 
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books. They are particularly good at 
stories, long and short. 

Even modest people like to make stir 
the world 
identified. 
that 
favorable in 
that 


advertisement. A 


while 
The 
much of a 
the 


most 


enough in 
it to be 


they are in 
conditions for 
making stir are very 


Th 


reputation is 


literary calling. 


thing brings 


writer who puts his 
name to his work is constantly advertised. 
If he ean all, 


name known, and if anybody 


break into print at his 
gets to be 
likes his deliverances they come to feel 
that they have made acquaintance with 
the writer of them. So the great writers 
are known by millions of people, and the 
lesser ones in their day by thousands. 
While a highly successful and useful man 
of business, or lawyer, or doctor, may be 
known only to a restricted circle of ac- 
quaintance 


it, a 


and a limited number beyond 


writer of perhaps less ability and 


less merit may he known, in a way, up 


and down the land. No profession is so 


well advertised, « xcept perhaps that of th 


actor, the politician, and the high-class 


criminal; and the last is at a disadvan 


tage, because when he becomes eminent- 


ly famous they hang him or put him 


in jail. 
Of course, a literary reputation, be- 


sides being gently one’s 


gratifying to 


vanity, has a business value, because the 
writings of a man who is well known and 
gained the ear of 


a great deal 


has readers is worth 
than the work of a 
publie doesn’t yet know. 
the 


reputation, it is pleasant. To 


more 
man whom the 


And 


literary 


besides pecuniary value of a 

he looked up to a little, or even affection- 
I 

ately regarded, is one of the most com- 

pensating things in life, and many writers 


have been and are so regarded by a great 


number of readers whom they have never 
seen, but whom they have helped, or to 
whom they have given pleasure. 

And hesides all that, writing is inter- 
A man’s work is the thing 
take of his time 
that he is going to put his 
that is going to be his 
chief reliance for entertainment. Work 
in the long run is a vastly more durable 
form of entertainment than play, though 
play has its good for a 
Any work a man devotes him- 
self to is apt to interest him, but some 


esting work. 
that 
and energy, 
best 


most 


is going to 


into, and 


and is 


uses 


change. 
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-inds of work are pleasanter and more 
intrinsically interesting than other kinds. 
Writing is exceedingly pleasant if you 
can make it go well enough. It is the 
practice of an art, and to practise an 
art with skill is delightful. It is a pleas 
re to be able to kick a football so that 
it will go between the goal-posts, or where 
vou want it to. That is a mighty skilful 
job, and it gives pleasure in the doing 
because it is pretty and because it is 
difficult. To eatch an idea, and send it 
where you want it to go, and have it 
go as it should and land where it is need 
ed, is also an exploit that makes you 
nappy. To do a good piece of work 
satisfies a certain hunger of the mind. 


Not that a writer always knows when 
a piece of his work is particularly good 
or not. Very often he doesn’t. Once 
he gets started on his subject, all he can 
do is to keep his mind at work on it 
and put down, the best he knows how, 
the best his mind will yield. What he 
gets depends upon what is in him and 
whether he manages to get it out. 
Writing verses is an_ entertaining 
branch of the literary calling, provided 
you can do it to your taste. Somehow, 
our faculties being such as they are, 
there are wonderful possibilities in poetry 
for stirring them. Verse-writing is good 
practice in getting the run of words and 
determining their order. You not only 
have to have a good many words at your 
command in order to choose such as 
make rhyme and rhythm come right, but 
you are apt to have to put them together 
in ever so many different combinations 
before you get the one you want. And 
there are such astounding possibilities 
in those combinations. The words are 
the same, or as good, as have served the 


Inglish-writing poets since Chaucer. Is 


there not always the possibility that vol 


may string a few dozen or a few hundred 


of them together in such a fashion that 


mankind will neither suffer them nor 
you to be forgotten? It has been done. 
Why may it not be done again? It ean. 
There are all the pieces, if one only can 
invent a surpassing pattern. It always 
seems possibl to put the familiar little 
words together so as to make a surpassing 
poem, but very, very few writers have 
done it, and those few have not done it 
by accident, but commonly as the fruit, 
more or less immediate, of long-continued 
effort coupled with genius. 

Of making many books and myriads 
of magazines and newspapers there is no 


end, and armies of writers and would 


be writers are always at it. And vet the 
supply of good writers is, nowadays, 
never equal to the demand. That is a 
great advantage. It keeps up rates, and 
makes it unnecessary for writers to form 
unions and have strikes. There is a 
natural monopoly of high talent. Money 
can stimulate the production of good 
writing somewhat by offering inducement 
to good minds to take literary ex« reise, 
but it cannot buy good writing unless 
it is written, and it very often pays for 
qualities that are not delivered. Induce- 
ment and inspiration are not identical. 
Money may offer inducement, but inspira- 
tion comes from other soures s. Th love 
of approbation is one source of inspira- 
tion, and in particular the hunger for 
the special approbation of careless young 
women of no particular discrimination 
about literature, has been the inspiration 
of more good verses than all the gold 
pieces any one ever saw. And the love 
of truth, and the love of beauty, end the 
love of nature and of mankind, are all 
inspirations of endless effectiveness. 


























-—Cabego Gordo, a hill in the Azores, showing canal-like markings 


Different Explanations of the 


Canals 


BY 


WILLIAM H. 


of Mars 


PICKERING 


Of the Harvard Observatory 


EAVING aside the older and now 
|. generally diseredited explanations 
that the canals are 
channels, that they 
versal covering of ice, and that they are 
cut we 
turn to the explanations held as 
more probable by the astronomers of the 


gigantic water- 
are eracks in a uni- 


by colliding asteroids, 


PTOOVeS 


will 


present day. 

Much the oldest of these* considers 
them to be caused by narrow ditches, 
which, crossing the desert regions of the 
planet, furnish water to vegetation grow- 
ing along their banks. It is these com- 
paratively broad of vegetation, 

* Science, 1888, xii., 82. 


bands 


and not the narrow water-channels them- 
selves, which are visible in our telescopes. 
The chief advocate of this the 
present Lowell, who 
as the foundation of his 
A seri- 
ous objection to this hypothesis is the 
difficulty of forcing the water through 
the canals for thousands of miles, over 
a comparatively level country. Professor 
Lowell gets over this difficulty by stating 
that it is pumped through them artifi- 
cially. Many astronomers recoil from an 
artificial explanation, where it is possible 
to account for the phenomena observed 
by any natural method. 


view at 
time is Professor 
has adopted it 


theories of Martian civilization. 
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DIFFERENT EXPLANATIONS 


The difficulty of transporting the wa- 
ter is further enhanced if we consider 
the fact. which is generally admitted, that 
the amount of atmosphere we find on 
Mars does not exceed one-quarter the 
quantity per square mile of surface that 
we find upon the Earth. This view is 
based largely on Professor Campbell’s 
spectroscopie investigations, confirmed 
by the clearness with which we see the 
details of the planet’s surface. Since 
gravity upon Mars is but three-eighths of 
what it is upon the Earth, the atmos- 
pherie pressure on the Martian surface 
innot exceed three thirty-seconds of our 
own, or 71 millimetres of mereury. Un- 
der this low pressure water boils at 113° 
Fahr. If the amount of atmosphere on 
Mars is only one-tenth as much as that on 
the Earth, which is highly probable, the 
boiling-point of water upon the surface 
of the planet would be reduced to 84° 
Fahr. That the daylight temperature of 
the surface does not differ greatly from 
our own, we know by the rapidity with 
which the polar ice-caps disappear on the 
approach of summer. It would, there- 
fore, seem that the evaporation of water 
from the surface must proceed with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and the difficulty 
of transporting it through canals, and 
supplying sufficient for the needs of vege- 
tation upon the way, must be accordingly 
greatly enhanced. 

Indeed, it would seem necessary to 
substitute gigantic 


water-mains for the 
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by the writer during the past summer 
while on a vacation trip in the Azores. 
It represents a somewhat insignificant 
hill known as Cabeco Gordo, which was 
passed on the way to the summit of the 
volcano Pico, near Fayal. 

There is a bush or low tree, known 
the Urze, which grows on the slopes ot 
the voleano, and which is analogous in 
character to our pines and spruces. This 
hill was originally covered with it, but 
most of it has now been cut down by the 
shepherds in order to afford pasturag: 
to their flocks. Narrow areas of it have 
been permitted to stand, however, in or 
der to furnish protection to the animals 
against the terrific winter winds some 
times occurring at these altitudes. 

Similar markings might very readily 
be produced artificially on Mars, and we 
are not even obliged to assume that any 
portion of its surface is of a desert char 
acter. It must be remembered that the 
canals of Mars are not a few feet but 
several miles in breadth. Imagine that 
the whole surface of the planet was orig 
inally covered with some form of bush 
or tree, which in the northern and equa 
torial regions has now been largely dé 
stroved. Its continued presence in the 
southern regions would account for the 
so-called seas, while narrow, more or less 
continuous, strips of it would account 
for the canals. 

The vegetation, both field and wood 
land, would be sup 
ported by the at 





canals, with a most 
extended system of 
supplementary pip- 
ing. The amount 





mospheric eircula- 


tion, just as it is 
Bigktisssstiia upon the Earth, 


and no gigantic 








of power required engineering feats 
to pump sufficient Fie oA es of dots which at a distance of se whatever are re 
water to irrigate feet looks like a continuous line quired of the as 


anywhere between 

100,000 and 1,000,- 

000 square miles of surface, through 
such a system of piping, may be left 
to any competent hydraulic engineer to 
compute, with the added statement that 
most of the water is to be transported 
to a distance exceeding 1000 miles. 

[f we are to insist on a Martian civi- 
lization at all hazards, a more defensi- 
ble explanation of the canals might be 
founded on the photograph shown in 
Fig. 1. This photograph was obtained 


sumed inhabitants. 
Why the inhabit 
ants of Mars should grow their vegeta 
tion in these peculiar forms, the writer 
does not pretend to know, but very like 
ly the same reason that influences the 
shepherds of Cabeco Gordo, protection 
against the severe winter climate, may 
be the explanation. 
But is it necessary to assume a Mar- 
tian civilization? Astronomers general 


ly think not. The only argument in its 
favor is the artificial appearance of the 
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drawings of the canal system of the plan- 


et. What the publie generally does not 
understand, however, is that while the 
drawings may look thoroughly artificial, 
and may be most carefully made, yet 
that the planet itself, if sufficiently well 
seen, might not look artificial at all. 
The statement sometimes made that the 
canals really consist of straight uniform 
lines is by no means generally accepted 
by astronomers. In fact, as we shall 
pre sently see, what evidence we have 
points quite in the opposite direction. 

if we make a horizontal row of dots 
or vertical lines on a piece of paper 
(Fig. 2), the distance between their cen- 
tres being one-eighth of an inch, and if 
we view them from a distance of thirty 
feet, they will appear to our eyes simply 
as a continuous, uniform, horizontal line. 
If we seatter a sufficient number of dots 
and lines irregularly over the paper (Fig. 
3), and view them also from a dis- 
tanee of thirty feet, it will be possible 
for us, after a careful examination, to 
see the three chief dots connected as 
shown by the heavy lines, Fig. 4. At 
a suitable distance these lines will ap- 
pear perfectly straight and uniform. If 
we approach somewhat nearer, the finer 
lines will appear. These lines have a 
very artificial aspect, and vet, if we view 


tl 


1e original (Fig. >») close at hand, we 


shall see that the drawing really repr 
sents nothing but an irregular grouping 
of spots. 

Photographs of fine planetary or lunar 
detail are much more unreliable thar 
drawings, because they have to be on s 
small a seale in proportion to what 
known to photographers as the “ grain ” 
of the plate. This grain is a sort of in 
regular background, which becomes ver) 
conspicuous as soon as the plate is suffi 
ciently enlarged. Atmospheric ditticultix 
and irregular motions of the driving-clock 
of the telescope are also much more seri 
ous to the photographer than to the visua 
astronomer. For these reasons astrono 
mers generally consider that it was a 
great triumph for the photographers ot 
the Lowell Observatory to be able to 
get any indications of the canals what 
ever upon their plates. As far as a 
detailed studs of the planet’s surtact 
is concerned, however, the Lowell draw 
ings are of much more value than th 
Lowell photographs. 

As to the so-called doubling of th 
eanals, most astronomers simply deelin 


to admit the existence of the phenom na, 


on the visual and photographic evidenc 
so far presented. That out of several 
hundred canals one or two might be 
double from merely accidental causes is 


not denied, but the demonstration of the 

















FIG. 4 








Irregular markings, such as are shown in Fig. 3, when seen from a distance of 30 feet resemble the canals of Fig. 4 
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Fig. 5.--A canal-iike marking produced natura 


duplication of any large proportion, such 
as one-fourth, as claimed by Professor 
Lowell, is awaited with interest. 

But if we deny that the canals are ar- 
tificial, how then can they be explained ¢ 
The alternative hypothesis, and the 
one which it is believed from the writer’s 
private correspondence is generally pre- 
ferred by those astronomers interested in 
Mars, is that the canals are due to vol- 
canie cracks lying between craterlets on 
the Martian surface. Water vapor es- 
caping from these craterlets and eracks 
nourishes the vegetation growing along 
their sides, and it is this vegetation 
which is visible in our telescope Ss. 

This latter view has the distinct ad- 
vantage that it also explains the canals 
on the Moon, which, as seen through a 
small telescope, are  indistinguishable 
from those on Mars. They also go 
through the same changes and transfor- 
mations in the course of a lunation that 
the Martian canals do in the course of 
the Martian year, and differ from them 
only in the fact that they are on a much 
smaller seale. Through a large telescope, 
with good atmospheric conditions, the cra- 


terlets and cracks about which the lunar 


lakes and canals are formed can be dis- 


* Popular Astronomy, 1904, xii., 439. 


the desert f Hawai by an acti ear 


tinctly seen, and the gradual transfor 
mation of a crack into a canal has been 
watched, and the rate of growth of the 
latter measured.* Through a small tele- 
scope the lunar canals, like the Martian 
ones, appear straight and perfectly uni 
form. Through a large glass, on the 
other hand, irregularities of outline ap 
pear, and marked variations in the depth 
of color. 

Similar natural canals formed about 
terrestrial voleanie eracks have’ been 
studied and photographed in Hawaii 
See Fig. 5. This view represents a 
portion of the desert extending to the 
south of Kilauea. The only vegetation 
growing upon it consists of trees, low 
bushes, and ferns, which stretch across it 
in long, narrow, straight lines, following 
the course of the steam cracks, whose 
exhalations furnish the necessary moist 
ure on whieh the existence of the vege- 
tation depends. 

Stretching across Fig. 6 is shown the 
Ariadzeus rill, a voleanie erack upon 
the Moon 150 miles in length. If it were 
still giving out steam, we should doubt 
less have here a straight lunar canal 

innals Harvard College Observatory, 
liii.. 79. Memoirs American Academy, 1906, 
xili., 176 
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of 


one thou- 


quite comparable in size to 
those Mars. About 


sand of these rills, most 


many 
found on 
much 
now catalogued 


of them 
smaller than this one, are 
upon the Moon. 

that 
feel to the admission of the existence of 
civilization Mars is 


The objection most astronomers 


upon not, it seems 
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know, very luxuriant. The possible limits 
of civilization are 
those 


still more narrow than 
of human life. 

Under the reduced atmospheric pres- 
sure probable almost total 
Mars, 


vegetation should 


and lack o! 
still se 


fail to 


free oxygen upon we can 


no reason why 





to the writer, a 
sort of jealousy 
of the other 


planets, such as 
Professor Lowell 
suggested, 
and a that 
intelligence 
should be 
fined to our 
Earth. On the 
contrary, trust- 
worthy 
of 
would 
lee 
them, as by ev- 


has 


wish 


con- 


ey idence 
its existence 
certainly 
weleomed 


er 
by 


ery one else, not 








exist. But is it likely that civilization 
should be found 
there also? We 
do not definitely 
deny that some 


form of civiliza 
tion under these 
circumstances 
might be 
sible, but why 
aid 
the 


ol served 


pos- 
invoke its 
to 
various 


explain 


phenomena, such 
as the eanals, if 
we ean furnish 
a better, or even 
a nearly as good, 


explanation of 








only with pleas- them by some 
ure, but with other hypothesis ? 
wild enthusiasm. The  physieal 
Their feeling, I conditions on 
believe, is rather Mars are in 
that the four many ways in- 
planets, Venus, termediate be- 
the Earth, the tween those 
Moon, and Mars, found upon the 
are all of about Earth and the 
the same size, Moon, and it 
and are situated seems plausible 
at similar dis- that the life ex- 
tances from the Fig. 6.—The Ariadzus Rill, a straight volcanic crack isting upon it 
Sun. Their sur- upon the Moon, «so miles in length, (Photographed at should similarly 
foen coniitions Yerkes Observatory with 40-inch telescope. be of a higher 
must therefore type than that 
hear a general resemblance to one an- found on the Moon, and of a lower type 
other. Life is so persistent, and will than that found at present on the surface 


exist under such varied and apparent- 
ly adverse conditions, that it is not sur- 
prising that it should be found on all of 
them. Indeed, as we have seen, we have 
already pretty visual evidence 
that it does exist on two of them besides 
the Earth. As compared with vegetation, 
it seems probable that human life, or its 
planetary equivalent, would have much 
more narrow limits. Vegetable life be- 
neath the sea, for instance, is, as we all 


strong 


of the Earth. 
tions, as we understand them, were,equal- 
ly favorable with those on the Earth, 
civilization no means be a 
Had it not been 
settled by Europeans, the United States 
would still be a wilderness. Tlow much 
less should we hasten to accord eciviliza- 


Even if the physical condi- 


would by 


necessary consequence, 


tion to a planet of which we know little. 
except that if we were transported there 
ourselves, we should instantly die. 
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The Eternal Feminine 


BY MARY RAYMOND 


Bermupa, March 11 

ONCE thought, when | was younger 

at eleven or twelve years of age, 

that the objects of life were to read 
lots and have a noble character and such 
things, but at a later age (1 now have 
numbered thirteen summers) I see more 
clearly. Ethel DeKoven lent me a splen- 
lid book Thursday, ealled Love’s Great 
Reward, which says how the clinging 
clasp of rose-leaf hands holds manhood’s 
power in leash, and also how the upward 
glance of asking eyes appt als from wom- 
an’s weakness to man’s strength, and is 
[ forget the words. But the idea is perfect- 
ly lovely. That seems to me a good plan, 
because it’s easier to give upward glances 
than it is to remember history and where 
the island of Formosa is, and also to be 
reliable and go to bed at nine by your- 
self. It’s a good deal of trouble, too, to 
play tennis really well, which Rose says 
I must. If you’re a nicer person by being 
ignorant and clinging, why not do that? 
“The eternal feminine,” the book says— 
that’s the greatest stunt you can do, and 
if you’re naturally born a girl, how simple 
it is to be feminine! It was quite a 
revelation to me to get that idea, and it 
makes this sad old world so easy! 

A person has to keep thoughts like this 
mostly to yourself, for the vulgar crowd 
doesn’t understand. I told Rose a little 
about it because I was s interested, and 
she was horrid. Rose is my older sister 
(she has numbered twenty-two summers), 
and she’s fair and beautiful as a lily; 
she’s got a small head crowned with a 
wealth of red-gold hair, a slight, ex- 
quisitely graceful figure, large hazel eyes, 
and a voice of low music—she’s perfectly 
corking for an eternal feminine, only she 
won’t be it. She has the curse of intel- 
ligence, and how that rubs the charm 
from the flower of young womanhood, 
doesn’t it ? Love’s Great Re ward Says so. 
Rose came into my room with a volume 
of Fiske’s history of the American Revo- 
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lution, and I knew she was going to do 
her half-hour, which she promised mother 
she would do every day, of solid reading. 
Pd stuck Love’s Great Reward hurriedly 
under me and was sitting on it, because 
you can’t tell how elderly sisters will 
take things, but I was chuck full of its 
lessons, and my heart ached to see Rose’s 
lithe young charms frittered on the Am. 
Rev., so I said, sternly: 

“What’s the good of stufting yourself 
with that history? Leave intellectual 
prizes to the men—it’s their province. 
Men don’t like learned women. It’s the 
clinging clasp of rose-leaf hands that 
holds manhood’s power in leash.” 

You ought to have seen Rose whirl. 
She was fussing with the silver on my 
bureau quite placidly, but she whisked 
around like a typhoon—or tycoon, is it ? 
and stood with her mouth open, struck 
speechless. I wish she’d stayed so. 

“ Dorothea Vanderpool, what have you 
been reading?” demanded she, outrageous- 
ly overbearingly, and she didn’t laugh. 
“T never heard such truck. Come—you 
might as well tell somebody’s been lend 
ing you novels again, and you know 
what mother will say to that. You come 
right into grandmamma’s room, and re- 
peat those sentiments to her. Get up— 
come on!” 

I couldn’t get up, because I was sit- 
ting on Love’s Great Reward, and I could 
plainly see that Rose in her prejudiced 
condition would take it if she saw dt. 
So I rocked. ‘ 

“T don’t care to see grandmamma juét 
now,” I said, coldly. 

Rose went on. “Last time you were 
going to be a Joan of Are, and you 
crammed history and tactics,” she said, 
in a superior way which IT hate. “ This 
is a new line, and I know as_ well 
as if you told me that you've got 
hold of some fool book. ‘Clinging clasp 
of rose-leaf hands’ —you—you utter 
little donkey !” 
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That wasn’t nice of Rose, yet I 


an- 
swered gently back. “ But, Rose—it’s 
20,” I said. “ It’s that sort of women that 


eall forth the 
of strong manly love 


overpowering tenderness 
I’m sure of that.” 

Rose looked as if she wanted to hit me, 
and then she dropped into her chair and 


howled, which was rude. She’s a disap- 


pointment to me. Of course [I’m too 
voung to be a heroine myself, but it 
would be lovely to have one in the 
family, and Rose would make such a 
splendid one if she’d act properly. 


Everything’s just like a novel, only her 


behavior. fair as a lily is 
such luck, as slim as a wand of willow 
like Love’s Great Re- 
ward—and then having a wealth of red- 
gold rare gift. And the pas- 
sionate lovers which she ought to have— 
There’s Major Westfield, 
Durand of 
and several 


Her being 


just Ilermione in 


hair is a 


she’s got them. 


and Jimmie course—he’s a 


chestnut, of the officers on 
the ships (of which Captain Paine of 
the Thunderer is the glorious), 
and Captain Lee and Captain. Cecil and 
many plain leftenants. She 
Of 


lady has as many 


most 


has hunks 


of passionate lovers. course every 
self-respecting young 
but 


because she’s “ ripping,” 


as convenient Rose has special 


hunks, as these 
English officers say. They give me brass 


buttons and ships’ ribbons and take me 


into ward-rooms and gun-turrets, and 
I get lots of fun out of being her 
sister. They little know that I am read- 


ing all their inmost characters, and sizing 
them up to them. 
But I am—all the time TI am being stil! 
and ladylike I am just bursting with 
thoughts. I heard Leftenant Wilson 
swear at a sailor who was doing his’ best, 
and I told Rose she mustn’t let him love 
her, real 
to servants who ean’t answer back. 


influence Rose about 


are polite 
Also, 


Paine lick his finger to 


heeause gentlemen 


I saw Captain 


turn over a leaf, and I told Rose that 
at onee, as IT thought he’d been badly 
brought up, though kind. So it’s im- 
portant to behave kefore me. These 


interesting, but 
Rose bullied 
me into grandmamma’s room, and Love’s 
(Great Reward fell on the floor when I got 
up, and she pounced, and earried it off. 
“See what this child’s been reading!” 
“The most 


soliloquizings are very 
they slow down the story. 


she orated to grandmamma. 
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disgusting, trashy novel! How she can 
a well-brought-up girl! Do talk to 


he r, 

Grandmamma was sitting by the win 
dow, reading, and her fluffy white hair 
like birds’-nests that 
they have around ice-cream. She gazed 
for half a 


-. 
grandmamma. 


looked spun-sugar 
owl 
minute, and then she grinned 

“You little Dotty!” 
‘You can’t along without 
by the pound, can you, dear?” 


at me as solemn as an 


sinner, she said. 


get romance 
Then she 
took the book from Rose and turned over 
“Oh! Oh!” she 


Whe re did you get 


a few pages. said. 
“ Really very bad. 
it, dear?” 


“ Ethel 


library,” I 


the 
mother lets her 


t it out of 


‘ Her 


read anything she likes.” 


DeKoven x 
said. 


Grandmamma and Rose just looked at 
each other, and I knew they didn’t ap- 
prove, but Ethel DeKoven has numbered 
think it’s noble 
But I didn’t 
better. Grand 
mamma thought a minute. 

“T can’t let you 
I’m But I 
don’t you write a novel? 


sixteen summers, and I 
of her mother to trust her. 
say anything—I knew 
Dotty. 
Why 
Two years ago 
were planning to lead a band of 
brigands, then thought the 
on earth was to be strong 
shoot and then last 
anxious to be a professor 


finish it, 
sorry. have an idea. 
vou 
and vou 
greatest thing 
learn to 
vou 


and ride; 


year were 
in a college; and now you’re having this 
attack of rabid sentiment. if you'd 
write a book yourself, you could get those 
ideas in, and you wouldn’t need to read 
lurid stuff like this.” 

Grandmamma doesn’t go at you vi- 
she says the thing 
as if she just happened to be thinking 
of it, even if you know she’s 
wrong about “lurid stuff,” you don’t feel 
prodded. And that idea of 


hook seemed to me splendid. 


ciously, as Rose does ; 
and so, 


writing 3 
I told her 
so. I liked it so much that I rushed to 
my room to begin, and didn’t mind much 
when T saw Rose, from the window, mak 
ing tracks to the DeKoven cottage with 
I'd 
looked over to the end and knew how it 
came out, anyway—but it was a perfect- 
ly lovely story. 


Love’s Great Reward under her arm. 


Now I’m going to begin my novel. 
This isn’t it, but I thought I’d write 


this to show how the novel happened to 
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will be so interesting in 

Vil jot down 
about it, carelessly, day 
I’ve decided this the heroine. 
She’s named Rosemarie, the daughter of 


be written—it 


my biography. things 


from to day. 


Rose is 


an astronomer and a lady brigand; she’s 
as gentle as she’s beautiful, and she sees 
wrong it is of her mother to be a 
and 
has besought her mother many 


how 


brigand, how unwomanly, and she 
times to 
give up such a life and just be beautiful 
and beloved; but her mother won’t. She 
says that the astronomer won’t talk any- 
thing but stars and arithmetie, and it’s 
life that 


amusement 


such a sedentary she’s got to 


exercise and somehow. 
So Rose SeCCS 
it is to be 
longs to be feminine and beloved, which 
like 
He's 


and 


get 
from her parents how sad 
learned or brigandish, and she 
family 


find in her 


Then in 


she can’t own 
the 
and strong 
handsome, with piercing blue eyes which 
mysteriously from a_ pallid 
olive like Major West- 
field’s. I think Ill have him a younger 
son, too. | 
fortune and 
L don’t But Lady Ellenwood said 
to grandmamma the other day that Major 


Westfield was “ 


and there was nothing ahead of him” 


me. comes hero! 


to be large 


enormously 
shine out 
countenance 

don’t see why that’s a mis- 
I’m a younger daughter, 
mind. 


a younger son, poor dear, 


so it must be sad, and I want Rollo Leslie 
Livingstone to be sad. I think that’s a 
nice name—Rolle Leslie Livingstone 
Major Westfield’s name is Leslie. 

I think I tell the rest of 
plot because I want to 


won't my 
tell 
Anyway, the book will give 
Now, among all 


just now, 
about Rose. 
the plot. 
there are two that shine forth in devotion 

Major Westfield and Jimmie Durand. 
Jimmie Durand is the sort that even I 
eall Jimmie He’s Amer- 
ican, and came down here to see 


Rose’s suitors 


you have to. 
Rose, 
and the way he does it is to load grand- 
and me with indelicate atten- 
They don’t know I know 
awfully rich, because I’m not supposed to 
but gracious! can’t 
I see, if I am only thirteen, that a young 
with and 
horses, and a yacht which is coming to 


mamma 
tions. he’s 


notice such things: 


chap automobiles dozens of 
fetch him, must have a princely fortune? 
T think it’s a great thing, too, but not so 
which is sweeter than 
honeycomb. Jimmie is 


Le ve, 
the 


great as 
honey in 
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fairly handsome, though a 
little pie-faced and squat-figured. But 
Major Westfield is a real hero. He’s old 
—Lady Ellenwood thirty 
but that and he’s 
got a very dark complexion and light 
blue and tall and 
awfully, awfully strong—* the most pow 


voung and 


said he was 


tive, seems extreme 


eyes, he’s broad and 
erful man in the regiment,” Captain Lee 
said. He’s kind to everybody, and gen 
erally has time to talk to me seriously. 
and made grand 
mamma laugh yesterday by saying that 


T thought Major Westfield liked grand- 


mamma most. 


| quite worried Rose 


Rose said: 
“ Of course he does 
but 


she 


everybody does,” 
she looked bothered. After a while 
came out, “THe doesn’t like me 
much, anyway.” 


had 


Panama hats last, was 


talk 
a give 


Which, considering we been 
ing about 


away. 


I think it’s a wise plan to piqu 


Rose a little about grandmamma— it will 
Major Westtield more 


highly, which is what she needs, with all 


make her value 
these men spoiling her and her caring 


for none of them with a woman’s all 


absorbing love. My family are so car 
less and unresponsible that it’s my duty 
to take care of Rose and settle her 
Life’s destiny. 

Varch 16. 
other day. 
pired (that means happened). It was 
my birthday yesterday, and Major West- 
field gave me a sailing-party in his new 
sailboat, the Water Baby, and I asked 
the people, and we had tea on Darrell’s 
Island. I thought 


to gather 


Mv! but I wrote a lot the 


Since then much has trans- 


I’d seize the occasion 
material for novel, so | 
elderlies—grandmamma and 
Rose, of course, and Jimmie Durand, be- 
cause he’d have swum after us if I had- 
n’t; then T had Captain Paine, who rich- 
ly rewarded my kindness by saying that 
he’d give me a birthday lunch-party on 
hoard the Thunderer next week. I’m to 
sit opposite the Captain at the other end 
of the table. Also, T had Captain Lee 
and Captain Cecil, because they’re harm- 
less and tame, Rose says; and an Amer- 
ican Admiral who grandmamma’s 
sweetheart long, long years ago, and who 
says she’s the prettiest woman in 


my 


just asked 


was 


> 
»eT- 


muda to-day. She is pretty, too. The 
Admiral is seventy, and he dances. 


I have decided at last that it is best 
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for Rose to give her whole voung heart 
to Major Westfield. I 


and a younger son, which is very hard; 


think he’s poor 
with Jimmie would be 
but how noble 
for him she loves! And 
Major Westfield has such eyes, and such 
sailboat! 


and of course life 
one long carousal of joy 


to sacrifice all 


come to this 
duty to 
pique Rose into valuing his love. I 
him to let me the boat, 
at the rudder, teaching 


a nice Having 


decision, I saw it was my 
got 
sail and he 
sat close by me 


me, and I 


into 


sé ized the occasion to drop 


conversation—there wasn’t 


serious 


mueh wind. 


I said: “It’s funny how much Rose 
likes anybody if she thinks they like 
grandmamma better. I don’t see why, 
but she does.” 

Major Westfield looked at me under 


his eyelashes, and said, “ Really, now!” 

when he doesn’t 

mean a thing, but intends you to talk. 
So I went on: “If 


to like him much, he’d just 


which is what he says 
a man wanted Rose 
better stick 


tight to grandmamma and never notice 
Rose at all.” 

Major Westfield shot a look at me 
sort of sharply and_ suspiciously, but 
I just watched the sail, and I heard 
him opine to himself, “Out of the 
mouth of babes,’—and I didn’t say 
another word. 

IIe didn’t look at Rose that whole 
afternoon—it was funny to see how sur- 
prised she was. He and the Admiral 


capered about grandmamma and fought 
for who should bring her tea, and grand- 
mamma’s eyes sparkled, and she had the 
time of her young life. I believe that if 
like attract 
the adoration of the stronger sex, they 
hardly entire ly Of 
course grandmamma’s rather intelligent, 
but vou don’t notice that when she’s the 
centre of 


ladies are framed she is to 


ever are eured. 


masculine attention, as she 


frequently is, and she’s certainly, except 
for that, an eternal feminine. She’s just 
as slim as Rose is, and so she ean skir- 
mish about 
fortably. 


ships and landscapes com- 
And she says funny speeches 


and likes joking, which makes her 
plausible with the young, and not a wet 
blanket like others of her ilk. She’s 


And does she 


“ Rath-er,” as 


sometimes quite amusing. 
like attentioned ? 
Captain Paine says. 


being 
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My plan worked like a charm. Major 
Westfield didn’t give Rose a glance, but 
brooded over grandmamma like a dove, 
and that got the Admiral excited so he 


scrambled over the rocks boyishly, till I 
was afraid he’d break his old legs. Then 
the I’ve 
noticed that if two men are crazy about 
a lady all the think 
be something in it, and 
they'll miss it. So 

belle, 


astonished 


others—it’s a curious thing, 


others there must 
for 


erst- 


about 
Rose, the 


her 


stick 
fear 
getting 


with 
every 


while sat eves 
more 
1 


ner 


minute and saw 


admirers circle around her grand- 


mother. She’s full of grand-tilial de- 
votion, but there’s a limit. She was 


distinetly piqued, I'll say that. Grand- 
mamma When we 
home that night she gave a fat sigh like 
a girl that’s had such a good time she’s 


was enchanted. 


got 


nearly burst. 
“ Dear sighed grandmamma, “ I 
didn’t think it was still in me to enjoy 


The Admiral was 


Pr 
me. 


anything so much! 
too delightful! What dear, nice boys 
those Englishmen are! And Major 
Westfield, Major Westfield is 


perfectly Rose! 


my dear 


charming, Charming!” 
looked queer, 


si Very to you, 


and said 
but he was _ posi- 
And then she walk- 
I knew the piqued- 


Rose with a 
snap, 
tively rude to me.” 
ed out of the room. 
ness was working, so I was pleased. 
March 18—lI’ve diffieult 


place in novel. Rollo 


gotten to a 


my It’s where 


Leslie Livingstone asks Rosemarie to 
marry him, and I don’t know exactly 
what he ought to say. There was a 


scene like it in Love’s Great Reward, but 
the catastrophe came up differently, and, 


anyhow, I’ve forgotten. I’ve written this 


scene, but I’m not sure it’s lifelike. 
This is how it goes: 
Rollo Leslie. “ Most lovely of women, 


there is something I would ask—would 
pour from my heart to yours.” 
Rosemarie. “You startle me. What 


ean it be ?” 
Rollo Leslie. “Can you not imagine ?” 
Rosemarie (thinks deeply for a 


her head ). 


mo- 


ment and shakes “No, I 


ean’t.” 


Rollo TLeslie. “It is this: Will you 
connect your life with mine?” 
Rosemarie. “Oh yes—I have long 


wanted to do so.”” 
And then they rise and shake hands. 
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Rut I'm not sure that it sounds natural. 
| asked grandmamma if she remembered 
what she said, and the gentlemen said, 
when they proposed to her, and she said 
vegs—she remembered. But she wouldn't 
tell. She looked embarrassed, which | 
thought rather kittenish. She ought to 
be frank at this era, and, besides, she 
knows how awfully important it is for 
mv literature. So many times I’m dis- 
appointed in my family. 

I wonder how this would do for the 
proposal scene? Marriage is a solemn 
vow, so why wouldn’t it be an appropri 
ate idea to have Rosemarie lift her 
yearning eyes to Rollo Leslie and answer 
reverently in a few chosen words of the 
church. Like this: 

Rollo Leslie. = Flower of girlhood, will 
you bear the honored name of Living 
stone 2?” 

Rosemarie (lifting her yearning eyes). 
7 Yes, verily, and by God’s help so I will, 
and I heartily thank our Heavenly Fa 
ther that He hath called me to this state 
of salvation.” 

I wonder will grandmamma and Rose 
jump on me for that? Probably they'll 
say it’s profane, but I mean it quite re 
spectfully. It would make things so sim 
ple if they would either of them tell me 
what is customary to be said. Tow can 
I know? And how ean I write a great 
novel without knowing? I don’t see why 
they’re ashamed of it—it’s a thing we 
all must face some time. 

March 21.—Things aren’t going well. 
I can't get the love scene right. I read 
my two plans to grandmamma and Rose, 
and they just roared—or perhaps I should 
say squealed anyhow, thev were not po- 
lite. Rose made some suggestions, but 
they seemed to me very pusillanimous. 
So I haven’t done any more to the novel. 
After their laughing I shall consider it 
honorable—or at least honorable enough 

if I can listen and hear either Rose or 
grandmamma being made love to. Tl 
tell after, but I hare to get some idea 
what Rollo Leslie must say to Rosemarie. 

Also, my family’s lives are progressing 
miserably. Maybe I got Rose too piqued, 
because now she treats Major Westfield 
horribly, and plays with Jimmie all the 
time. I ean’t tell if her young heart is 
going out in one rushing flood to: Major 
Westfield or to Jimmie. Major West- 


field’s the hero, of eourse I have deeidk d 
that forever—but yet Jimmie has great 
virtues. He brought me a five-pound box 
of eandy, and that shows an affection 
ate disposition. Also, when I was let sit 
ip for four dances at the hotel ball he 
asked me for two, and sat out the inter 
mission as if I were a young lady, and 
said he’d teach me to drive his little 
automobile, and other pleasant things. 
ITe isn’t so very squat-figured—Napoleon 
was not a tall man and a warm 
heart is helpful. He’s also funny and 
grotesque, which is a great charm, but 
vet is ready to laugh at the others. He 
always laughs at my jokes, and that shows 
a sense of humor. It would be jolly, too, 
to see Rose endowed with princely wealth, 
and probably they'd give me an auto- 
mobile and a pony. Yes, it ®& wrong 
not to look on both sides of a question, 
and I'd hate to misjudge Jimmie. 
I’m not sure but Rose thinks s 
for she’s gay and laughable to him, 
while as to Major Westfield my! she’s 
so haughty to him I wonder’ lk 


too, 


comes here. Only, of course, to see 
grandmamma—he talks to her all the 
time. But he looks at Rose, and he has 
that sad hound look in his eyes—I sup- 
pose it’s a terrible blow to be a younger 
son, and makes life very bitter. Any- 
how, I like to think of him having a 
deathless sorrow, and I don’t see what 
else it is except that. I wish I knew 
if Rose loved him or Jimmie. T hav 
got to get her settled. I can’t write on 
my novel till I ean overhear some 
love-making. 

March 22.—Jimmie Durand asked me 
to go out in a rowboat. Later he asked 
me if we should invite Rose, too, and it 
was to be just as I said. So I said yes, 
and we three went. We dawdled down 
into Crow Lane, which is the name of 
the very end of the bay where it is nar- 
row. The water was robin’s-egg blue in 
the sunlight, and purple over the rocks, 
and creamy, opalish green in the shal- 
lows on the sand. I felt as if I could go 
around with bottles and get some of each 
color. There were sailboats careering 
about and people in them having fun, 
and the big Bermudian with her fat red 
smoke-stacks lay tied up at the wharf, 
and negroes were loading millions of 
boxes of onions and potatoes on her, and 
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ealling and laughing and whistling, and 
lots of other rowboats passed as we drift- 
As we 
got out from shore we saw the town piled 


ed about—everything was so gay. 


up, all white stone roofs and green trees, 


and the square tower of the cathedral 
standing guard high over it all, and the 
two thin towers and red arches of the 


court-house watching the cathedral in an 
absent-minded and the guns and 
barracks of the fort up in the distance. 
It’s a pretty town; the dark green hills 


way, 


close around it all over, and here and 
there white roofs stick up from them 
like silent little enchanted castles. It 


looks like an illustration to a story. 

I listened to everything Jimmie Du- 
rand and Rose said, though they thought 
] wasn’t paying attention, because I was 
leaning over my rolled up 
and my arms in the water, getting shells, 


with sleeves 


or else seeing the fish swim down in 
the bottom. But all the time I was 
listening. Onee I heard him eall her 


“dear.” T snapped a look at Rose, but 
she just said, 


“Don’t be an idiot, Jimmie. Look at 


that huge ‘ pudding’ down there!” 
By which I knew she knew I was 


listening, for there wasn’t any pudding— 
a pudding’s a big fishy sort of thing that 
the under water. So I 
tell if just chummy with 
Jimmie, the way she acts, or if she feels 
bounding in her pulses a wealth of un- 
spoken tenderness for him. But I’ve got 
to find out, because Rosemarie and Rollo 
Leslie ean’t hang around 
forever waiting to get engaged. I am 
going to do something to make Rose 
show what’s going on inside of her. 
Day after to-morrow is my lunch on 
hoard the Thunderer. I am going to do 
it then. 

March 28.—How strange a sex are men! 
that after all my studies I 
don’t understand them. IT mean especial- 
ly Major Westfield. No one could have 
those and that sad and 
princely bearing and not be framed for 
a hero, yet he seems not to want to be 
Last night another of the 
dances, and T was let sit up through 
the fourth, and Major Westfield asked 
for the last one, and Captain Cecil and 
Captain Lee and Leftenant Armstrong 
had put down their scribbles for the 


grows to rocks 


ean’t she’s 


Livingstone 


I confess 
features 


olive 


one, was 
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others on a ecard that Rose gave me, s 
when Jimmie Durand asked for one | 
was engaged for all four! That was 


delicious moment—I felt just like Rose. 


And he said: “ Hello! 


We're getting t 


be a belle, too, are we?” But that isn’t 
what I’m writing about. In the inter 


mission after the dances we went out on 
the veranda just as the grown-ups do, 
and I started serious with 
Major Westfield—I wanted to sound him. 

I said, “ Don’t you think it’s wonderful 
how the clinging clasp of rose-leaf hands 


conversation 


holds manhood’s power in leash?” I 
thought that was about as stringent a 
way as I could begin (I’m not sure 


“stringent” is the word). 

Well, he brought his chair around with 
a loud serape and faced me as if I was 
a wildeat, and he said, “ What the devil!” 
Ife did. 
it, for he didn’t beg my pardon the way 
Jimmie does when he says “ 
expectedly. 


I don’t believe he knew he said 


damn” un- 
I repeated, and I must say 
I was surprised at his answer. 

“ What rot, my dear!” he said. “ What 
bally rot!” And I'd thought, of all 
classes of people, a man would under- 
stand! So I put it to him more clearly. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked him, “ that 
the sort of a woman a man likes is the 
eternal feminine? Don’t you think that 
a woman is more beloved and ealls out 
the overpowering tenderness of strong 
hard — if 
intelligent and 
intellectual contests to such as are mas- 
euline? Don’t believe that the up- 
ward glance of asking eyes appeals from 
woman’s weakness to man’s strength? 
Don’t you, Major Westfield?” I thought 
that was plain enough, but all he did for 


manly love more she 


doesn’t try to be 


more 


leaves 


you 


two or three minutes was to stare and 
shake his head, and then he brought 
out—as if he was talking to himself, 


you know: 

“Well, if this isn’t rum!” and then in 
another minute: “A child of thirteen 
quaint — devilish quaint! What 
they been letting the infant read?” 

That was disappointing to me, when I 
was looking forward to conversation 
about life’s mysteries, so I wriggled. 
Then he brought his eyebrows down in 
a big frown as if he was angry, but his 
eyes were a little smiling—I couldn’t tell 
how he was feeling by that look. And 


have 
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he began and talked a lot for him—he 
‘cually talks rather rarely. I’ve thought 
hack hard and remember most that he 
said, and this is it. 
‘You're a rummy baby.” he began— 
which offended me 
little. “ But 
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the prettier you are, and the cleverer, the 
thicker they'll drop. An advantage is an 
advantage, and knowing a bit is an ad- 
vantage like the rest, don’t you know? 
But, by Jove! that’s not the point. In 





I'm fond of you, 
nd it’s jolly sad 
to see you make 

fool of yourself, 
don’t you know‘ 
Now  listen—vyou 
mind your books 
and don’t be 
afraid of knowing 


too much, for 
that’s not likely 
in a girl, or a 
hoy, either. As 


for the kind of 
women a man 
likes, what’s that 
to you? Let men 
look out for hit- 
ting off the kind 
a woman likes. 
Don’t you bother. 
Personally I de- 
test a pretty fool, 
and if my 

Ie stopped then 
and gave a_ sort 
of a sniff and a 
cough as if to 
collect himself. 

“Tf my _ wife 
knows more than 
I do, and I hope 
I'm lucky enough 
to get one that 
does” (maybe he 
thought I didn’t 
know he meant 
Rose), “ well—Tll 
respect her so 
much the more, 
don’t you know. 




















“Men talk a lot 
of rot, but they | BURST INTO THE 
like the women, the 
right ones, to be 
queens. A man likes deuced well to be 
servile to the right woman. He’s a big 
brute and will bully whomever’s afraid of 
him, but he’s like a horse, and loves the 
rider who can handle him. This is certain, 

Vor. CXVI.—No. 692.—26 


DOOR, AND WAVED MY HANDS, AND SHOUTED 


spite of Bernard Shaw, man’s the pur 
suer. Woman sets the pace—she’s civ- 
ilization, if she knew it—it’s all for her, 
and without her we'd revert to cave- 
dwelling. However, it’s all one—we’re 
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humanity between us, and it’s as if your 
there’s 
We have to sink 
and the big-minded 
men or women, don’t heave bricks 


left eye came it over your right 
no real rivalry possible. 
or swim together, 
ones, 
at each other. Rum thing how a wom- 
an will throw away her pull, though!” 
he said. And then 
“Tm talking 
bit, Dotty.” 

He said that in a cheerfuler tone. 


again at 
your head a 


grinned 


me. above 


“ Tlere’s the idea, chuck the sentiment. 
It “ll do you no good at your age, and 
that sort is rot. Stick to your book and 
mind your lessons, and get all the sense 
and that 


too 


learning you can into pretty 
you'll have much. 
But maybe some fine day you'll be half as 


good-looking 


head, and none 
and clever as 
and you'll do well if 
at that.” 

The for the fifth 
and he marched me in to grandmamma. 


your sister, 


you pull it off 


music began dance 


“Mrs. Vanderpool,” he announced, 
“Tll hand over a young earthquake. 
She’s given me a shake-up. I'd recom- 
mend a doll and a tennis-racket and a 


few history and arithmetic lessons, and 


no novels—yet I’m no judge. Il’ve got 


this next engaged. Good night, Dotty. 
Remember my advice.” 

Which left me feeling undignified. 
I’m disappointed about Major West- 
field, yet he’s a lif/fle undermined my con- 
fidence in Love’s Great Reward. But 
there’s my own novel to be done, and 
he’s the hero. If there was anybody 


I'd change, 
because I’m rather indignant at him now. 
Yet I like him, except when he talks 
essays, and he’s all started for a hero, 
and | 


around as heroie as he is, 


have hopes of overhearing him 
make love soon, and then I can get my 


scene done and feel independent. I won- 
der if he knows more about life than 
Love’s Great Reward does? I wish I 


could eatech him being loverish—I'll bet 


he doesn’t talk essays then. I wish I 
knew which Rose liked best. The lunch 
on the Thunderer is to-morrow. I'll do 


something then. 
March 25.—I 


I know which. 


I have a plan. 
did it. It’s all settled. 


And I’ve already written 
way they 
I'd never 
way, but 
gave 


the love scene, almost the very 
said it. I improved it a little. 
have thought of doing it that 
I know it’s right because it me 
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This is how 


cold shivers down my spine. 
it happened. 

The which 
is what the officers call it, but they mean 
“ duty - boat,” the English never 
learn to speak properly—the “ judy-boat ” 
came to the Princess steps at noon to 
take us off to the ship. The two Miss 
Seudders and Major Westfield and Jim 
Durand went, besides grandmamma 
and the Admiral and me. It 
a delicious day, and the judy-boat 
flew. 


Thunderer’s “ judy-boat ”- 


only 


mie 
Rose and 
was 
just It fairly ate up islands and 
blue water, and had 
Agar’s, the ammunition is, and 
Admiralty House, and a lot of places | 
knew, and were oft Ireland 
by the hideous big red floating dock. 


soon we passed 


where 


Island, right 
Out 
in the wide water of Grassy Bay lay all 
the ships, six of them, like dark-gray 
bulldogs sitting quiet and peaceful for 


their masters, but ready to bite in a 
minute. Two of them were signalling, 


and it 


was funny to see the bright 
colored flags flying up and down in 
bunches, and to know it meant words. 
And, just as we got near, the English 


Admiral went on board the King Alfred, 
one of the four-funnelled ones, and they 
fired a lot of guns, and | 
made believe to myself that it was the 
and |] the 
Constitution against the dastardly Brit- 
ish. I got so excited that I jumped up 
and said aloud, “ Now, boys, pour it into 
them!” like Captain Isaae Hull, and 
Jimmie Durand laughed till he got pur- 
ple. Rose laughed too, but when Major 
Westfield said, “ Bravo for the patriot!” 
she looked coldly at him. I thought at 
that junction that she didn’t like him, 
but I know now that a bursting heart 
oft covers itself with icicles. The lunch 
was lovely. I sat opposite Captain Paine 
at the end of the table, and felt happy 
but a little seared—it was queer to have 


salute of a 


Guerriere, was commanding 


all those big men in white uniforms and 
brass buttons drinking my health. But 
I liked it. I find as I go on living that 
one often likes things that embarrass one 
Then after lunch we 
went over the ship and saw the great 
hydropathie gun—that’s the wrong word, 
but it’s enough like that. And we went 
down greasy ladders into dark places and 
saw the torpedoes. My! they’re enor- 
mous—I thought they’d be the kind I 


out of one’s eyes. 
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used to throw on the Fourth of July, so 
1 was surprised. They’re ten or fifteen 
feet long _of course it’s necessary if 
youre going to blow up a ship. Then 
we went back on deck, and I knew it 
was time for my plan. I saw Major 
Westfield and Jimmie Durand go off with 
Captain Paine, and as I'd heard them 
talking I knew they'd gone to see about 
some question of the torpedoes, and I 
seized that erucial moment. Grand- 
mamma and Rose were in the Captain’s 
eabin with divers leftenants and men- 
things of that sort, and I burst into the 
door and waved my hands and shouted: 

“Oh, Rose! Oh, grandmamma! Oh, 
Mr. Reynolds! Oh, Mr. Fletcher! Oh, 
Rose! Oh—Rose !” 

Of course they were all crowding 
around me by then, and I wailed and 
wailed, calling their names over like a 
roll in school, till Rose caught my shoul- 
ders and gave me a shake, and said: 

“What is it? Dotty, what is it? Tell 
me instantly!” 

And then I wailed out, “Oh, Jimmie 
Durand’s fallen overboard, and there’s a 
shark after him!” 

I wailed it distinctly, so they all 
could hear. The men started for the 
deck, and Rose gave a great jump and 
said, “ Jimmie!” weakly. I had my eyes 
glued on her. 

Then I wailed out quickly: “ There’s 
more—more !” They stopped and stared 
at me, and I instantly went on: “ Major 
Westfield’s jumped in after him, and the 
shark has bit—” but there wasn’t any- 
body there—they’d bolted for the deck. 

Except Rose. She got hold of a table, 
and stood staring at me, perfectly white, 
and trying to breathe and not doing it. 
I didn’t like the way Rose looked. But 
before I could speak again she had melt- 
ed past me through the doorway, and I 
turned and followed her. There was a 
grand hullabaloo out there, and Lef- 
tenant Armstrong was giving orders like 
thunder, and sailors were skedaddling 
about like mad, and in a minute a boat 
was shooting down to the water. I must 
say they were quick—I was delighted to 
have a chance to see how sailors could 
hurry in a critical epoch. Yet I have 
my doubts if a lively shark couldn’t have 
hurried up his lunch quicker. Anyhow, 
just in the middle of the excitement Cap- 


tain Paine came around the corner, look 
ing astonished, and right behind him 
strolled Jimmie Durand and Major West- 
field, chipper as jaybirds. 

Then I knew which, for Rose never saw 
Jimmie at all. She shot past the others 
and caught Major Westfield’s arm with 
both hands and gasped at him as if he 
was the most remarkable sight on earth 
—and he was, considering she thought a 
shark was eating him that minute. And 
then she sobbed. Just sobbed openly. 
Of course Major Westfield was surprised 
who wouldn’t be? 

I think I won’t reeount what Rose 


said to me, or what grandmamma said 
to me shortly after, when I owned up 
I'd done it for a joke. They were rather 
unladylike, and I told them frankly that 
they’d no sense of humor. Neither had 
Captain Paine. He didn’t say much, 
but what he did say threw a new light 
on his character. They all seemed to feel 
uneasy when things quieted down, and 
the gayety was strained, but we couldn’t 
zo home, because the judy-boat was off 
and wouldn’t be back for three-quarters 
of an hour. So Captain Paine and the 
officers began to entertain us feverishly 
and marched us in a squad to see this 
and that, and “ splits ”—which is whiskey 
and soda, I learned—met the men at 
every corner. They didn’t treat me with 
the distinguished attention which I had 
called forth before lunch. They let me 
alone. But I was interested, because I 
eould see that Rose and Major Westfield 
were agitated: so IT hung about meekly 
and watched my hero and my bella donna, 
and patience was rewarded. 

Captain Paine, with one eye cocked 
for the judy-boat, hurried the party out 
of his cabin to see something of guns. 
Rose was the last, and IT saw Major West- 
field speak to her, and she dropped back, 
and he went out and circled around the 
deck and came in by another door. I 
was outside and I saw it. The party 
went on, and a sailor came along, and 
I nodded up to the port-hole, and 
said to him, “ Boost me.” He looked 
astonished, but I put up my foot and he 
put out his hand, and he boosted. I 
peeped in through the port-hole. There 
they were, right below me, alone in the 
Captain’s cabin. He was holding both 
her hands like grim death—I almost 
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squealed out loud for joy. I kicked about 

ftly to find a foothold, and the sailor 
put my foot on something that stuck out 
high up the wall, and I was all right; so 
I drew back my face and grinned at him, 
ind he went away. I had made up my 
mind to listen, you know, so it wasn’t 
dishonorable. And, anyhow, what I 
heard and saw shall be forever sacred. 
This is it: 

Vajor Westfi ld. “But you cared, 
dear.” (I’d missed some, it was quite 
evident. ) 

Rose. “I—I made a horrible idiot of 
myself.” (Then he kissed her hands, one 
after the other, lingeringly. I never 


thought of that—it was lovely. Rose 
vent on.) “ Before all those people!” 


Major Westfield. “ What do you eare 
for the bally. people!’ (Huh! Grand- 
mamma is a bally person, is she? and 
Ve!) “You cared if I was in danger 
tell me you cared.” 

Rose. “I won’t tell you.” (You'd 
think he might have guessed that much.) 
“ But Il tell you this—I’ll never respect 
you again if you like me after I made 
such a fool of myself.” (Then they both 
began to chuckle, which I was afraid 
might interrupt the loving—but it didn’t.) 

Major Westfield (still chuckling). “I 
have Dotty to thank for everything. If 
the devil hadn’t prompted her to mischief, 
I might never have known.” 

Rose. “T could kill that child.” 

Major Westfield. “She ought to be 
spanked, of course” (I ought, ought I? 
Me!), “but T am grateful to her. I 
thought you liked Durand. I had about 
given up hope.” 

Rose. “Cherub-faced Jimmie! No- 
body takes him seriously. He’s a dear 
eub, that’s all. But I thought you 
liked my grandmother!” (Then they 
both gurgled again. I thought loving 
was more tragic.) 

Major Westfield. “You dear goose! 
That imp of a Dotty! An enfant ter- 
rible with a vengeance. But she’s of 
small importance, and there’s something 
very important you haven’t told me yet.” 

Rose (plauing up innocent. I know 
her). “What?” 

Major Westfield. “That you care for 
me—that you will care for me—enough.” 
(Then he held her hands against his 


coat lapels in a beautiful manner, and 
stared anxiously at her front hair—she 
had ducked her head modestly. Ile con 
tinued on.) “ Tell me, dear.” (It made 
cold shivers run over me when he 
said “ dear.) 

Rose (whisperingly). “1 do—eare.” 

Then I tell you there was something 
doing. They didn’t stand up and shake 
hands like my idea—no, indeedy! 1 
soon saw that wasn’t sporting enough, 
as Jimmie says. Major Westfield’s arms 
got around her awfully suddenly, and her 
head was down in his coat, and he bent 
over and gave her such a slow yet violent 
kiss as I’d never dreamed of. I should 
think it would have hurt, but Rose was 
furious when I asked. And continuous 
my! it lasted one and three-quarters min 
utes (I looked at the Captain’s clock), 
and I don’t know how much longer it 
might have lasted if something hadn’t 
unfortunately occurred, I suddenly felt 
my leg pulled from outside, and simul- 
taneously 1 sneezed—from the startle, 
maybe—and off went my hat right on 
Major Westfield’s head. You ought to 
have seen those two jump! Well, every 
thing stopped, and in a second in came 
Jimmie Durand and all the others, full 
of curiosity about why I was hanging 
into the port hole. Rose was in a fit 
for fear I’d tell, but I just said I was 
looking at something interesting, and 
Rose got searlet, and Major Westfield 
half laughed and half looked raging, and 
they couldn’t do anything to me. Of 
course it was important to me because 
of my novel. I’ve got the scene written, 
but I’ve half a mind to do the story 
over. Major Westfield has talked to me 
again, and I see now that it’s better to 
be as intelligent as you ean, which isn’t 
much. Oh—he and Rose are engaged, 
and I don’t mind about Jimmie’s auto- 
mohile, because Leslie—I eall him that 
now—is going to have a pack of hounds 
in England, and I ean ride with them. 
He’s a younger son, but he says it isn’t 
so bad when you’ve got an uncle. Brains 
are great things, Leslie says. Yet it’s 
beautiful to think how the clinging clasp 
of rose-leaf hands holds manhood’s power 
in leash, and I’m not sure but I'll be sorry 
when I grow up if I’m too clever to be an 
eternal feminine. That’s quite dangerous. 
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Life-savers on Old Malabar 


BY 


ITHIN the memory of men still 
living, geographies contained 


this bit of knowledge: 


Q@. What three capes are on the east 
Massachusetts 


Ann, Cape Cod, and Cape Mala 


coast of 
1. Cape 
bar 


Malabar 


and 


how the name rings of fat 
the 
elbow of 


pirates! is 
the 
Cape Cod thrust boldly out between the 


hungry 


galleons 


Monomoy of to-day, lean 


Atlantic Ocean and Nantucket Sound. 
Three life-saving stations on this short 
strip of sand bear testimony to the 
dangers of the coast, and it is in the 


house farthest seaward, the station at 
Monomoy Point, that Captain Joseph 
Kelley and his seven rowing-men are 


for a 
Theirs is a boat- 


and waiting 


challenge from the sea. 


sedulously training 


race worth winning—not a struggle for 
mere dollars or the applause of cheering 
heart-breaking combat 
whereof the reward is a handful of hu- 


spectators, but a 


man lives dragged back from the edge of 


the next world. 


Fifty-two crews saved 


WILLIAM INGLIS 


in the five years since the station was 
founded is their record. 

Upon the sands of Monomoy the sea 
is always white-edged teeth. 
The eape is such a shifting ridge of dunes 
loosely that he who 
find himself 


watching, listening, waiting, with a vague 


trying its 
thrown together 


stands on it must often 
sense of 
that will surely come and sweep its slack 
bulk far As the swift 
currents go racing by, now east, now west, 
they are ever shearing off part of the 


doom, for the one great wave 


under the ocean. 


land and adding it to the banks and 
shoals that lie in wait on every hand 
for lives of men and the bones of 


stout ships. 

Curious old foreign barks with prows 
quaintly carved, trim Yankee schooners 
that once looked smart enough to sail 
themselves, big ships and little, are ly- 


ing dismembered on the shoals and 
beaches of this sea graveyard. The 


skippers lost their way in the fog, they 
misread the chart, they forgot the mean- 
ing of the light, and so staggered to their 
end. “Dry lead-line,” is the epitaph 
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LIFE-SAVERS ON 


of most of them, for if they cared enough 


take frequent soundings all the At 
lantie coast is so well charted that they 


eould not go wrong. But no; the wise 


man has been over the road so often h 
needs no sound- 
ings even in thick 
weather; so the 
line lies snug in 
its eoil—and pres- 
ently a treacher- 
ous slant in the 
current veers the 
ship toward the 
trap, and in the 
twinkling of an 
eve the roar ot 
breakers under 
her forefoot is 
followed by the 
erash of masts 
and spars swept 
by the board, and 
the deadly erunch- 
ing of the ship’s 
body on the close- 
packed sands. If 
she is a rotten old 
hulk sent to sea 
to gather a har 
vest of insurance, 
the fate of her 
company is swift 
and certain. A 
few blows of the 
ponderous waves, 
a few plunges of 
her worn old 
frame down upon 
the rigid sands, 
and she is dashed 
to pieces as swift- 
lv as a house of 
laths. Four, five, 
half a dozen 
cheap _ sailormen 


Ort 


are whirled away in the white spume, try- 
ing to swim in a madness of leaping 
waters where a gull could not live. Not 
so much as a fragment of clothing is 
washed up on the beach to tell their fate. 

But if the ship is stout she will hold 
together for hours, and then her crew 
will be saved beyond doubt. They will 
be saved according to rule and formula 
in such cases made and provided by Un- 
cle Sam, carried out precisely, amid the 
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shrieking of the no’theaster and = the 
thundering of the surges, by crews of 
men who regard the most terrifying dis 
plays of ocean’s rage with the calm and 
cheerful impersonal concern that doctors 





Duty A GAME I 


give to an interesting case. Of danger 
to themselves they do not think. They 
are simply playing a game with Death. 
They play it with scrupulous regard to 
form. Form always wins—at least, al- 
most always wins. 

“Give me good gear and a crew that 
know their business,” any life - saving 
captain will tell you, “and the sea has- 
n't been kicked up yet that ‘ll do us 
any great harm.” 
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All through the night the surfmen are 
patrolling the beach at Monomoy, as they 
do from Quoddy Ilead to Cape Florida, 
meeting in the little shanty on a sand- 
dune called Half-way House to tell one 
another the news of the hour, and to ex- 
change the numbered brass tags by which 
the captains may know that the watch 
has gone faithfully to the end of his 
post. For ten months in the year the 
During June 
and July the crews are rewarded for their 


vigilance is not relaxed. 


year’s labor by the gift of a generous va- 
They may fish or 
farm or do what they will for a living. 


cation—without pay. 


The captains then sit, each one alone, in 
the life-saving stations, and if any ship 
is foolish enough to get wrecked at this 
time, when, according to the rules of 
Uncle Sam, there should be neither storm 
nor wreck, the nearest captain picks up 
a seratch crew of fishermen and other 
longshore folk and does the best he can 
to save lives. Storms and wrecks do oc- 
cur now and then in these periods, but 
they really should not; and, therefore, 
Congress in its wisdom refuses to keep 
From the wis- 
dom of Congress there is no appeal. 
Certainly there are more delightful 
places than the dunes of Monomoy on 


the life-savers on duty. 


a raw, darksome March afternoon, when 
sand-drifts spin through the air, driven 
by a no’theast gale, stinging like an 
adder and blinding whom they assail, 
and the sun is hidden by rushing, ragged, 
leaden clouds that threaten to discharge 
at any moment a whirl of icy flakes upon 
the hissing sea. Yet no place could be 
more inspiring in its suggestions of 
heroes ever striving for the greatest prize 
in the world—the safety of their fellow 
men. There was no hint of a _ heroic 
pose in the homely welcome the cap’n 
and his hospitable crew gave to the 
unexpected visitors. 

“Come right in and warm ye!” cried 
the leader. “ Must be pretty cold after 
that walk along the beach. Cup of hot 
coffee “Il hearten ye up some.” 

The eight husky men were sitting not 
too far from the kitchen stove, puffing 
on pipes of corn-cob and brier, filling 
the room with strong tobacco smoke and 
deliberate conversation. Not one of them 
seemed over one hundred and _ sixty 
pounds, but they were of the sort of stuff 





that 
heart hunger to train- 


would make any rowing coach's 
-clear-skinned, 
deep-chested men, quick and_ well-bal 
anced, of medium size, but tough as 
strips of whalebone, bright-eyed and 
alert; the product of careful selection 
trained to the minute by right living, 
good feeding, and lively work in the brisk 
salt air. Outside, the gale roared and 
whistled. Now and then a spurt shook 
the solid wooden house and rattled th 
thick-framed windows. 

The captain led his visitors up th 
dragging path, ankle-deep in sand, to th 
top of Gull Point, the very jumping-off 
place of Monomoy, with the sea grum 
bling at its foot. One sweeping glance 
around the horizon showed that the 
station is perched in the midst of perils, 
like a crafty spider in the heart of his 
web. Only, this spider is benevolent in 
his craft and saves life instead of tak 
ing it. Northeast of us the waves wer 
pounding upon Bearse’s Shoal; due east 
lay Pollock Rip, which has cost the lives 
of scores of ships and many seamen; 
lurked Stone Horse, Littl 
Round Shoal and Creat Round Shoal, 
well off shore, while close at hand to 


southeast 


the south’ard and sou’west’ard were the 
Shovelful and Handkerchief shoals. And 
this long spit of shifting sand under our 
feet afforded the only refuge from all the 
malices of sea and gale and shoal. 

“It’s the worst trap I ever saw,” said 
one of the visitors. “I don’t understand 
how your crew can risk their lives in 
such a place.” 

“Tt’s a great game—if you like it,” 
the cap’n replied. “Of course you’v 
got to like it or the work would be too 
hard; and then your gear must be kept 
in first-class condition, and you’ve al- 
Ways got to keep cool and use judgment. 
That’s about all you need—judgment and 
don’t get wrought up, no matter how bad 
things look.” 

Truly, there must be all the fascina- 
tion of a game in this serene and skilful 
contest with raging Death. It cannot be 
the bait of wages that attracts thes« 
heroes to the service. The captains re- 
ceive $800 a year, and the surfmen $50 a 
month. During the two months of un- 
paid vacation they get $3 apiece for each 
occasion of service. No; there is no 


money lure in this game. The service 
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THEIRS IS 


health 


surgeon 


and 
dis- 


men of perfect 

Whenever the 
covers surfman or captain to have fallen 
belew 
rhe ntly put out, no matter how many years 
he may have spent in life-saving. And 
Mr. Kimball, the 
the department, 
tried again and again to persuade Con- 


requires 
strength. 
inconti- 


pe rfect condition. he is 


there is no pe nsion. 
superintendent of has 
gress to grant pensions to these men, but 
Congress in its wisdom has always said 
no. And from the wisdom of Congress 
there is no appeal. 


A stately procession was marching past 


Monomoy. One mile to the east’ard we 
could indistinctly make out, through the 
tugboat, followed 


by three huge barges 


gray smother, a great 
intervals 
with tall pole rig. This was a coal tow 
bound from Norfolk to Boston. 
of the gale, 


weather of it; 


at long 


In spite 


they were making good 
but if the storm should in- 
crease, and the heavy tow lurch too sav- 
agely upon the hawsers, then one of the 
barges, or all of them, might break adrift 
and lives cheap. Coal- 


towing is the least romantic and most dan- 


sailors’ are 


gerous business that is carried on at sea. 


A BOAT-RACE 


WORTH WINNING 


Two deep-laden coal-barges came up on 
Shovelful Shoal in a blow on March 12, 
1902. The Fitzpatrick settled on the 
too far off the beach, about a 
mile south of Gull Point. 
The Wadena struck one-quarter of .a mile 
When the 
cleared, a few days later, Captain Mack, 
a stalwart young Ohioan who owned the 
Wadena, determined sal- 
work. Ile chartered two tugs in 
and brought over four Portu- 
guese laborers from Marthas Vineyard to 
shovel off the coal. With the cargo jet- 
tisoned, it would be an easy matter for 
the stout tugs to haul the light barge off 
the sands. The men worked hard under 
the spur of the owner’s presence, and on 
March 16 the 


sands not 
quarter of a 
farther 


cut to sea. weather 


to do his own 
vage 


Boston, 


Vadena was almost afloat. 
The her and 
crowded on all shook and 
groaned, but the sands still held her fast. 
it came on to blow from 
the The sea Vague 
masses of came rolling in. The 
skippers of the tugboats held a consulta- 
then hailed the Wadena and 
ordered the hawsers cast off. When these 
had been properly coiled down, the old- 


hawsers to 
She 


tugs passed 


steam. 


Toward sunset 
southeast. rose. 


fog 


tion, and 
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est skipper ran as close to the barge as 
he dared and 
Captain Mack. 


shouted a warning to 
“ Goin’ to be a nasty gale for a couple 
“ We're 
till 
your men come aboard of us. 
Mack yelled back. 
amount to much. We’re 
going to stay You fellows 
‘ll be ’round here in the morning again, 
all right.” 


The 


0’ day ” he said. goin’ over 


to Hyannis to wait she blows 
You an’ 
- No,” Captain 


‘No, ’twon’t 


out. 


” 


right here, 


tugs backed carefully away from 


the big waves that were leaping and 
growling at the edge of the shoal, set 
their course to the south’ard, passed 


safely around Ilandkerchief Shoals Light- 


ship, and were seen by the bargemen 
no more. 

Ilow the five wreckers passed the night 
their 
youth, they had no fear of an ordinary 
March storm. 


new and very stout. 


is easily guessed. Seafarers from 
The barge, the Vv knew, was 
What if the ground- 


swell did lift her now and then and drop 


her groaning on the flinty sands? She 
was an able ship built to stand hard 
knocks, and not one of her seams was 


started in spite of all the sea’s bombard- 
ment. So the y ate their supper with good 
relish, their 


eards. and laughed at the foolish captains 


smoked contentedly over 
who had run away from no danger at a!l. 
All hands turned in at nine o’clock, and 
if any one lost sleep it was only the owner, 
deck at 
fared the ship in which he had invested 


who went on times to see how 
his fortune. 

By daybreak the storm had inereased. 
A drizzling rain 
wall of fog still 
The 
would soon begin to 
A heavy ground- 
swell was running in from the Atlantic 
Yet 


worried Captain 


The wind was stronger. 
set in. An 
eame rolling in frem the southeast. 
tide was slack, but 


oceasional 


ebb against the wind. 
none of these things 
Mack. Te 
far he cou'd depend on his able ship, 
and he joked with his Portuguese, and 
ate a big breakfast with them, and offered 
to bet that they’d all be safe at home 
within two davs. ITom« ! 

A sturdy little man they called Manuel 
Mack at o’cloek. His 


in the east. 


knew how 


rai up t seven 


swarthy face had paled to the hue of 


meerschaum. 
“Ah, Capitano!” he cried, “ vaire bad 


new-carve ad 
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She bot’ 


got two, t’ree feet 


for de sheep. busta sides an’ 
all gone to de pieces 
of water in her. I tell you for sure!” 
Mack hurried and found that 
Manuel had spoken the truth; there was 
three feet of water in the hold. He was 
much cast The sea 


its clutch on the Wadena. If this pound- 


be le Ww 


down. 


was getting 


ing continued she must break up. 
the eabin, 
brought up an American flag, bent it on 


to the 


soon 


Diseonsolate, he went into 


} 


main-rigging, union down, and 
raised it to the masthead. It was hi 
acknowledgment of defeat by the fore 


of sea and gale. Whatever might hay 
pen now to him and his Portuguese was 
in the hands of Fate and the life-savers. 
Soon the barge would be broken apart 
under their feet. 

Marshal Eldredge, keep r of the life- 
station at Monomoy, waded 
through the sand and dead weeds to Gull 
Point at eight o'clock that morning. Ile 
knew the 


Wadena, and the rising gale made him 


saving 


there were five men aboard 


In a clear interval, between two 
walls of fog, he 


anxious. 
made out the signal 
IIe ran to the telephone in the 
little shelter on the Point and called up 
his station. 
“ Tlello, 
Eldredge. 
Wadena and 
Come on!” 
Seth Ellis, the No. 1 man of the crew, 
wasted 


distre Ss, 


Seth,” he said. “This is 
Say, they’re in trouble on that 
took 


want to be ashore. 


no time in explanations as he 
ran from the telephone to the boat-room. 

‘Stand by!” he ealled. And the men 
dropped their pipes and ran after him to 
surf-boat—a handsome craft, 
sharp at each end, like a whale-boat, but 
build. In less than a 
minute from the time the telephone-bell 
tinkled, they had launched the boat and 
were paddling down to the Point. 


? 
tue long, 


much heavier in 


Cap’n Eldredge was waiting for them 
on the beach. Ilis practised eye instantly 
detected a fault—-the men had in their 
haste disobeyed one of the most impor- 
tant rules in the service: they had for- 
gotten to life-belts. 
Should he No; 
the five men out yonder on the barge 
were in danger, and he could not spare 
the time. 
who omitted this precaution, but 
Seth Ellis 


put on their cork 


take them back home? 


He knew the risk that awaited 
men 
it was too late to go back. 
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MEN OF THE CREW SIGNALLING 


dropped the steering-oar and clambered 
up to his station in the bow. Eldredge 
and No. 6 shoved the boat off the beach 
and leaped aboard as the men gave way 
on the long ash sweeps. Eldredge picked 
up the steering-oar in the stern and kept 
her head to the sea. 

On a windless and glassy day in August 
you will still find the waves leaping and 


crashing on the sands of Shovelful Shoal. 
Imagine, then, with what vehemence they 
were now pushing heavenward, lashed by 
the conflict of wind and tide on this 
March day of storm; how they fell back 
in boiling white froth upon the mael- 
strom and raced away in swirling eddies! 
The tide was ebbing fast in the teeth of 
the southeast gale, and the easterly 


LURID IN THE GLARE OF THE RED SIGNAL LIGHT 











rae 


LIFE-SAVERS ON 


ground-swell from the Atlantic, now 
heavier than ever, was multiplying the 
fury of the surges. 

Eldredge took his boat well outside of 
the Shovelful Shoal, until he came to the 
very end whereon the Wadena was pound- 
ng. Cautiously he manceuvred his craft 
up in the lee of the barge and fended her 
off. while the eager Portuguese were haul- 
ing in the painter that Seth Ellis hove 
aboard. Captain Mack was doleful over 
the loss of his barge; but he was calm, 


held 


back his impetuous men, and made the m 


as a good man should be, while he 
drop gently into the life-boat one by one 
as the seas swung her up close to the 
rail. He got in with three of them for- 
ward, leaving the cook, a fat Portuguese 
giant of some three hundred pounds, to 
take a place in the stern. 

As the big fellow perched on the rail, 
he became frightened and leaped for the 
boat just as it rose on a wave. Ile came 
down feet first upon the after-thwart and 
went crashing through it. At the 
Seth 


same 
instant 


Ellis chopped the painter 
with his hatchet, and the life-boat was 
swept away on the tide. 

The big cook and the three other Portu- 
guese were stunned for a few 
by 


mements 
the crash of the thwart and the tum- 
bling of the waves among which they 
rode. Just as the life-boat came clear of 
the shoal one of them leaped up in an 
agony of fear. 

“ Dio mio!” he eried, “ we are all lost! 
We are all lost!” 

‘Sit down, you fool, or you will be 
lost,” roared Cap’n Eldredge. “ Seth, bat 
him on the head if ye have to, 
him down somehow.” 


but git 
But the cap’n spoke too late. All four 
of the Portuguese were afoot now, leap- 
ing and shrieking in frenzy. The life- 
savers tried to pull them down. A great 
sea broke over the gunwa'e as the boat 
yawed off her course, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye swamped and capsized her. 
Not one of the Portuguese rose to the 
surface. <All the Americans came up, 
swimming in spite of the oilskins and 
the heavy rubber hip-boots that cumbered 
them. They struck out for the capsized 
life-boat, grabbed her keel, and hung on. 
The sea was cold as ice, but they were 
still warm from the rowing. Now and 
then a great wave seized one or another, 
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tore him away, and 


tossed him up as 
easily as if he 


a moth, but always 
hands were reaching for him as he came 
down and helping him back to the keel. 
The wind and sea swept the boat toward 
Monomoy Beach. 

Klmer Mayo and Ben Mallows, aboard 
the barge Fitzpatrick, aground on the 
same shoal, but a quarter of a mile nearer 
shore, saw th 


were 


tragedy and were help- 
No, not quite helpless. 


a gentle-featured, 


less to avert it. 
Mayo, blue-eyed, soft- 
voiced, big fellow of middle age, ran to- 
ward a dory that lay on the deck. 

“Don’t try it! You ean’t do it, 
Elmer,” Mallows. “ Your 
dory wouldn’t live a min-nit in that sea, 
am’ look—she hasn’t any thole-pins on the 
sta’b’rd side.” 

“T'll git ’em, I tell ye,” Elmer an 
swered. “ Don’t you hinder me.” 

With a ealking-mallet he drove a big 
file into the dory’s gunwale for one thol 
pin, then plucked out the handle of th 
mallet, and with the heel of his fist 
it down into the place of th 
other missing pin. 
under the 
for a lull after three big seas had 
passed, hurled the dory off the deck 
into the maelstrom, and jumped. By 
some miracle he fell into the boat with 
out injuring it, seized the oars, swung 
her head into the wind, and 
the life-boat. 

When the big Portuguese crashed 
aboard the life-boat he was the thirteenth 
man in her; when she floated upside down 
after the capsize only eight were clinging 
to her keel. There were six left when 
Elmer Mayo launched his dory; but there 
were only three when he came near, and 


cried Le nh 


jammed 
He tucked a pair of 
thwarts, and 


oars 


watching 


made for 


only one man was left 
alongside. 


when he drew 
By what process the number 
was reduced cannot be told here, for 
Mayo has always refused to talk about 
the struggles he witnessed that morning. 

Well toward the stern of the life-boat, 
in the after-part of the centreboard trunk, 
there was a vacant space big enough to 
one hand. Into that space was 
thrust the right hand of Seth Ellis, No. 
1, the biggest, strongest, man of the crew. 
All the others had vanished beneath the 
waves, 


contain 


almost unconscious 
when Elmer Mayo dragged him into the 
dory and rowed him to the beach. 


Ellis was 











Only once has Elmer spoken of that 
day’s work. <A score of men gathered 
about him in the bereft life-saving station 
immediately after the reseue, praised 
him, made much of him, asked him a 
hundred questions. 

“Pretty tired. Cal’late T’ll have a cup 
of coffee,” was all they could draw from 
him. Soon New England raved with his 
fame. A theatrical manager offered him 
one hundred dollars a week to go on 
circuit and be exhibited as the hero of 
Monomoy. Ile refused to go; but his 
brother Ed took up the enterprise and 
travelled far, enjoying the incense of 
vicarious adulation and accumulating a 
tidy bit of money. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was so 
much impressed by the Wadena incident 
that he awarded the Congressional gold 
medal for exceptional heroism to the 
On the day of 
the presentation the ancient Town Hall 


rescuer and the rescued. 


RERQUIESCAT 


of Chatham was crowded with men and 
women of Cape Cod, who came to pay 
tribute to their heroes. The Congr 
man of the district made a speech, a fine 
speech, recapitulating the horrors of that 
day, and dwelling upon Mayo’s acts. 
Then he ealled up S« th Ellis and pinned 
the gold medal upon his coat. Ellis wa 
thankful. Ile said so simply and not 
without eloquence. 

Klmer Mayo 
form. His face was pale, and his e) 
1S. The 
Congressman told again of his braver 


was called up on the plat 


were filled with apprehensio 


pinned on his medal, and waited f 
ome reply. Elmer slowly glanced fro 
the Congressman to the people about 
him, then looked leng at Seth Ellis. 
A sudden sob broke the silence, ana 
Klmer Mayo stumbled blindly from the 
platform with tears on his cheeks. Since 
that day Elmer Mayo has never met 


Seth Ellis face to face. 


Congratulations 


BY BRIAN 


HOOKER 


| eed can he know your worth so well 

As I who never loved you, Sweet? 
Ilis love shall bind you, and compel 
Your heart, his only, to forget 


Whose word first 


taught that heart to beat. 


He is the worthier man—and yet, 





How can he know your worth so well? 
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The Flute-Player 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


! was a morning early in January. 
| There was no snow on the ground, 
but the air was full of unshed snow. 
lhe sun had not shone for days, and the 
rrav light held a chill that struck the 
eart. Eunice Bennett, as she peered 
it into it, shivered and drew her worn 
‘acket closer about her shoulders. She 
ild not understand why the Boy did 
eome. He had been gone since 
ight o’eclock. 
Eunice was forty-six and the Boy was 
rty. But to her he was always the boy 
as much as he had been that last morn- 
g when her mother had placed their 
two hands on her breast, clasping them 
in her eold, thin one. “ Keep together, 
children—always,” had_ whispered, 
feebly, and then—after a little pause, 
and more feebly—* And remember 


she 


you 
Godwins.” 

had never forgotten—not for 
Though there had times 
when it would have been easier to forget 
that they had been Godwins. 

She took off the stove-lid and put in 
another stick, choosing the smallest one 
in the box. Then she put on the kettle 
to boil. He had said he would be back 
at once—and the doctor’s office-hour was 
She glanced up to the clock— 
twenty minutes to twelve. She brought 
out a handful of potatoes and washed them 
carefully at the sink. She did not pare 
them—it wasted less to peel them and 
eat them hot and salt—and Wallace liked 
them that way. A little smile came into 
her face, as she bent over the steaming 
kettle and dropped them in one by one. 
It was as if the gentle steam had loosed 
for a minute the deep wrinkles and set 
them free. Then she drew out the table 
and spread the cloth, placing the plates 
and cups and saucers with nice exacti- 
tude. The room was oppressively clean 
and very bare. There was not a piece 
of furniture that could be spared, nor 
a speck of dust to soften its edge. The 
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re 


Eunice 


a day. been 


nine. 


light that came through the spotless win- 
dow at either end did hardly more than 
spread a kind of grayness everywhere. 

It. was to this room that the Bennetts 
whose mother had Godwin—had 
They did not 
nor the 
said that no on 
owned the ground—since it was only an 
opening between two tall buildings that 
As for the sky, the 
buildings shut it out so completely that 
it could hardly be said to be there. But 
they had comfortable here. 
Wallace had come upon the place one day 
when the problem of rent was pressing 
them, and his hopeful eye had seen in it 
a home for them, rent-free. It had not 
troubled him that the two great war 
houses on either side had once belonged 
to the Godwin estate. He had 
it only a happy opportunity—a_ possible 
home for where no one would 
trouble them for rent. So he had built 


been a 
come after many changes. 
own the ground 
overhead. It 


sky 


under it 
might be 


rose on either side. 


been 


seen in 


Eunice 


it—a board at a time, almost—a nail 
here, a brick there. Eunice could hard] 
have told how it was done. But they 
had been very comfortable in it—till now 
She glanced again at the elock. She 
took off the kettle lid and tried the po 
tatoes with anxious face. Then she 
looked up quickly—a smile of relief 


lighting her eyes. There was the quick 
tap of a cane outside - a touch on 
the latch. 

“You are late.” she said. She had 
lifted the kettle and was pouring off the 
water. The steam rose about her like 
a veil. It spread through the room. 

The man came across, his step very 
light for a man of forty. He placed the 
eane in the corner by the table. “I’m 
late,” he said, cheerfully. “ Lots of peo- 
ple ahead of me.” 

“You didn’t start early enough.” It 
was half reproachful, half anxious. She 
was scanning his face. 

The face glowed with a clear, rosy 








light. There was something of a child’s 
look in it—in the quiet happiness. The 
glasses that covered the blue eyes seemed 
oddly out of place. 

He took off the glasses and laid them 
on the shelf above the sink while he 
plunged his face into the basin of water 
and dried it on a gray linen towel that 
hung from its nail near by—spotlessly 
clean. There was something deft—al- 
most feminine—in his movements. 

His sister watched him as he came 
across and took his place at the table. 
“You’ve left your glasses,” she said. 
Her breath shifted a little in the words 
and caught itself discreetly. 

He turned toward her with a smile. “I 
don’t need them any more,” he said. 

A light flooded her face. It was full 
of beauty—like some dim Madonna who 
sees the Child at last. 

“You are cured!” she cried. She had 
set the plate of potatoes on the table. 
She was trembling like a thin blade. 

He reached out a hand. “ Hot po- 
tatoes,” he said. “™ That’s good!” His 
hand closed on one. 

She came closer, scanning the clear 
face. The light in her own had gone out. 
“What did he say, Wallace?” she asked. 
She spoke very low. 

“ He said it’s a sure thing. It’s a great 
thing to be sure,” he added, quietly. He 
had broken open the potato and was 
preparing it with quick, hot fingers. He 
reached out for the salt. 

She pushed it toward him, “Can’t he 
he Ip you?” 

“ No.” 

She turned away, her worn face work- 
ing harshly. She moved toward the sink, 
stumbling a little. 

His ear waited on her movements, but 
the look in his face did not cloud. 
“Come and get your dinner, sister,” 
he said, gently. “It is better to know 
for certain.” 

“T’m coming, Wallace” ©Her hand 
groped vaguely. It opened and shut, with 
a kind of tense clutch. “I’m coming— 
I just wanted to—put on the kettle.” 

She filled the teakettle with clumsy 
movements, slopping the water on the 
clean floor. She brought a cloth and 
wiped it up carefully, the tears that fell 
as she worked leaving no deeper stain 
than the water. She brushed away the 
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last of them as she hung the cloth in 
its place and came back to the table. 

The man was smiling as he ate—a 
gentle, thinking smile that made the day 
happy behind him. “There were som 
nice folks there,” he said. “We had to 
wait a good while, and I got kind of 
acquainted. There was a little boy- 
not higher than that—” His hand meas- 
ured the child with a little gesture that 
loved him. “He had the same troubk 
as mine—couldn’t see a ray. They were 
going to see if there could be an opera- 
tion—maybe.” 

“Can there?” Her voice was harsh. 

He nodded—his face alight. “ They 
went in ahead of me and went out an 
other door, so I didn’t see ’em. But I] 
asked the doctor—the first thing. He 
said it’s a growth that doesn’t touch the 
nerve. He’ll see as well as ever in two 
weeks.” . . . The sightless eyes looked at 
something beautiful. 

The sister’s look grew gentle. “I for- 
got your toast,” she said, in quick re- 
proach. She had risen and was bustling 
about the stove, poking together the coals 
and opening draughts. 

When she brought the thin, brown slice 
and laid it beside him, her hand rested 
a minute on his shoulder. “ Don’t you 
worry, Wallace,” she said. “I’m strong 
enough to work for us both. I ean find 
something to do.” 

He turned the blue eyes toward her 
with a little laugh. “Why, I never 
thought of worrying, Eunice. .I was just 
feeling kind of glad—to know for sure. 
There’s lots of things a blind man ean 
do. I don’t hardly know which t 
choose. . . .” He had finished the toast 
and sat looking with untroubled face into 
a bright future. 

She brushed her hand across her eyes 
as she turned away. They were red- 
rimmed and full of shrinking care, but 
the eyes across the table were clear and 
shining. As she looked at them she was 
reminded suddenly of a day when they 
gathered wild flowers together—they two 
alone, in a great meadow—flowers every- 
where, and grass and sunshine and soft 
wind, and somewhere, off in the grass, 
a bobolink tumbling and bubbling. 

With a little sigh she gathered up the 
dishes and carried them to the sink. 

The man had risen and was feeling in 
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the pocket of a coat that hung on the 
wall. Presently he found it and drew it 

it—a tiny flute, half pipe, half reed. 
He rubbed it with slow fingers and raised 
it to his lips. Little sounds bubbled out 
gay little notes like the spirit of sound 


the breath of winds. They filled the 
bleak room with light and color—like 
little pipes of Aready. 

The New York express was half an 


There had been a narrow es- 
cape from an accident half-way down the 


nour late. 


road, and the passengers were still stir- 
As the 


train crossed the long bridge to Overton 


ring with the excitement of it. 


they began to gather up wraps and par- 
cels with an air of relief. The car 
filled with the human 
sympathy that binds men together in the 


was 


quick sense of 


face of impending fate. They spoke in 
low, eager tones, conferring, as those who 
flee from some common enemy. 

Only one man remained untouched by 
the life about him. He sat, as the train 
crossed the long bridge, looking from the 
window, his fixed on the 
stretch of He had no 
sense of escape, no rejoicing that a mon- 
strous hand, lifted to smite him, had been 
stayed by that 
watches over all the world, to protect it, 


gloomy eyes 


2Tay ice below. 


some beneficent power 


but especially over passengers on Train 


22 from New York. He was not thank- 
ful—almost aggrieved, rather—that fat: 
had seorned him. That, at least, 
would have been a decent way to end. 


He lifted his eyes a little contemptuously 
to the bustling throng 
happy to 


about him—so 
have saved their miserable, 
penny lives! What did they know of life? 
Let them look into the open door of a 
tomb as he had looked this morning, and 


feel the chill. He shivered a little 
and turned in his seat. His eve fell 
on the travelling-bag at his side. It was 


a handsome bag, with the latest equip- 
ment, but no not the valet 
who had packed it with such punctilious 
care—knew that in one of the pockets— 
the one provided for the flask of cordial 

reposed a quiet, shining weapon, ready 
.. » He might not touch it, but 
it was there, ready at any minute to serve 
him. He reached out his hand, almost 
affectionately, and laid it on the bag. 
There was a plain gold ring on the little 


one- even 


for use. 
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finger—a ring not usual for a man. He 
had drawn it from her finger in the 
morning—before they shut the lid over 


her face. The hand on the bag clutched 
at nothing, a minute, and 
How he had fought for her 
her 


closed. 
first, to win 
and then to keep her—and she had 


slipped from him like a mist. 


The door of the ear opened and a 
breath of clean air drew through. “ Over 


ton—Overton. Do not leave any articles 
in the ear.” The man took down his 
suit-ease from the rack overhead and 
drew on a heavy fur-lined overcoat, but 


toning it close about him. It would b 


cold outside. Ile remembered enough 
for that. Ten years would not have 
changed the climate of Overton—what 


for the city. 
down from the ear, a littl 

look of things. No 
no hackmen bawling. He let 
the 
Men and women hurried past 
him, making toward a small, arched open 
ing a little to the right. When he reached 
it he drew back an instant, almost with 
a start. A flight of stone steps led down 
into the half-darkness, chill 
swept up to him echo of an 


ever it had done Hi stepped 
dazed at the 
carriages 

himself be 


looking 


altered 


earried with crowd, about 


him idly. 


and a swift 
and a soft 


open tomb. . . . He half turned aside, 
then he elutched a bag firmly in either 


hand 


steps. 


and went quickly down the ston 


Half-way, he paused again 


bewildered. A sense of spring was about 


him, lightness, and a kind of joy. He 
lifted his head. What was it that 
shaped itself? A gay little tune, piping 
absently amid the din. A flute! Some 
one playing like that—for joy. He must 


He turned back with a 
... Then 

The 
out of darkness. 
... He went swiftly down the remaining 


come nearer to it. 
trange little sense of comfort. 
listening. 


he paused again 


sound came from below- 
steps. The flute-player stood against the 
opposite wall, his head thrown back, his 
eyes looking across the crowd that surged 
before him—a gray still he 
stood that he might have carved 
of the stone behind him—a 
sentinel, standing there forever, flute at 
lip, to remind the quick and hurrying 
feet of the entrance to another world. 
But high their heads tooted the 
little notes, alive and gay and real. Such 
a merry little tune it that danced 


figure. So 
been 


out statue 


above 


was 
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through the dusky underpass—the spirit 
of mockery and light . . . sunshine and 
still water and moving reeds . . . shepherd- 
boys upon the hills—a tiny, piping thread 
of sound—blown here and there in the 
scuff of feet and the rush of steam—but 
big with the breath of all out-doors, and 
gay as a heart that sings. The man com- 
ing down the steps went more slowly, 
feeling in his pocket. He stepped nearer, 
the half-dollar in his fingers. .. . Then 
he hesitated, peering in unbelief at the 
tranquil face under the old, soft, bat- 
tered hat. The crowd surged by him, 
carrying him on. He yielded a few feet. 
Then he turned back sharply. He reached 
out the coin at arm’s length, almost with- 
out breath, it seemed, and dropped it into 
the tin cup that was strapped to the man’s 
breast. He went swiftly up the stone 
steps again—but only to turn at the top 
and come quickly down. He approached 
the flute-player with quick step—that 
halted in surprise. “ Why Hello, Wal- 
lace!—Wallace Bennett!—Is that you!” 

The flute-player paused and turned his 
sightless eyes to the ringing voice. One 
hand reached out a little. The other 
still held the flute to his lips—but the 
little notes, caught in mid-flight, piped 
to the roof of the underpass and died 


away. The outstretched hand groped 
with vague touch. “That is Wilmot 


Baker,” said the flute-player. <A _ little 
smile was on his lips—waiting. 

“Right—old Boy!” The warm hand 
had clasped his. “ How are you, Wal- 
lace Bennett ?” 

No one could doubt the clear joy in the 
voice. It was not patronage, or tact, but 
quiet gladness—as if one had found some- 
thing that was lost. 

The flute-player smiled in the darkness. 
“T didn’t expect to see you here.” 

“T didn’t expect to be here—I’m only 
come for a day—business. Off for Eu- 
rope to-morrow.” 

The flute-player had slipped the reed 
into his pocket. “ You'll stay with...” 
A little flush mounted to his forehead— 
slowly. “Where are you stopping?” he 
said. “T’ll walk on with you.” 

“Come on!” The voice had almost a 
ring of happiness in it. “I’m going to 
the Windsor.” 

They turned toward the arched open- 
ing where the sun poured in. But the 


blind man touched something and stooped 
a little, putting down his hand. 

“You have a bag,” he said. “ Let m 
carry it.” 

“Two of them, you beggar! Here, 
take it!” 

The beggar took it with a little smile 
It was twenty years since any one had 
called him beggar—to his face. How 
good it seemed! 

Shoulder to shoulder, they made their 
way through the crowd. The millionair 
knew no one, and the blind man could 
not see. They were alone together— 
shut in with themselves and the past, as 
if they walked by some quiet stream 
and listened to the sound of birds calling 
across the water. 

“How did it happen?” said the mil- 
lionaire. There was quick sympathy in 
the question, but no shame. It was as 
if he had found his friend at the foot 
of some great cliff—fallen and bruised. 

The blind man pushed back his hat a 
little. “I don’t know, Wilmot. I guess 
it just happened—a little at a _ time, 
you know.” 

“T thought you had a good berth 
—better than the rest of us?” said 
the man. There was indignation in the 
voice, and love. 

“< Parsons and Call ’—yes. They fail- 
ed the next year,” said the blind man. 

“ And then—?”’ 

“Then there was the typhoid—I was 
slow getting up—and mother died that 
year. I’ve had good places—”’ He spoke 
thoughtfully, as if seeing them pass be- 
fore the blind eyes. “I’m a kind of 
Jonah, I guess.” He laughed a little. 
“Something always happened to them 
the minute they took me on board.” 

The other reached out a quick touch. 
“ We'll fix all that,” he said. 

“ Best not meddle,” said the blind man, 
with a smile. “ I’d swamp the craft.” 

“ You'll eatch it if you do. Here we are! 
Come in.” He half reached out a hand, 
as if afraid the man might escape him. 

“What time is it?’ said the flute- 
player. 

“Half past four. Time enough!” 

“That’s all right. Eunice doesn’t ex- 
pect me—not till six. Sometimes I’m 
later.” 

They entered the hotel lobby side by 
side. A buttoned boy sprang forward to 
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ke the bag from the hand of the mil- 
lionaire, and the clerk behind the desk, 
s he dipped the pen in ink and whirled 
the register toward the newcomer, spoke 

half-word to a boy beside him. 

The boy approached the flute-player and 
hent to the bag in his hand, saying a 

rd in his ear. 

The flute-player, who had stood with 

ad erect—a little smile on his lips— 
turned quietly toward the door. But the 
man writing his name at the desk looked 

» with quick gesture. 

“Hello, Wallace— Hold on, won't 
su! I’m with you—in half a minute—” 
[le finished the name hastily. 

The clerk cast a glassy, suspended eye 
at the flute-player. The buttoned boy 

yvered near. But when the clerk had 
glanced carelessly at the name in the 
register, a magical change took place in 
the lobby. It broke into swift, scurrying 


feet—a reaching out of eager hands— 

» bags were too few to satisfy the 

rning desire to serve the great man 
hose name stood for millions. 

“Which way is the dining-room?” he 
sked, carelessly. 

“This way, suh.” Six eager, black 
alms would have carried him there bod- 
ily if it could have been done. “ Take 

1 to your room, suh ?”’ 

He smiled a little and crossed to his 
friend. “I’m starved, Wallace. Come 
on in while I get something. I haven’t 
had a morsel to-day, and I didn’t know 
I was hungry till I saw you.” 

The clerk watched the two cross the 
marble squares toward the dining-room, 
the flute-player’s tin box suspended in 
front of him, the millionaire’s hand laid 
affectionately on his arm, half guiding 
him as he went. He entered the num- 
ber of the best suite in the house be- 
side the name that was written there, 
smiling a little grimly as he blotted 
“The beggar is going to get a 
square meal for once,” he said. “ And 
not in the café, either!” 

In the soft, curtained light of the 
dining-room the two men faced each 
other happily. 

“ What will you have, Wallace?” The 
man had taken up the menu and was 
studying it. “Let’s make it a dinner— 
like old times. Half past four is all 
right for dinner—if you’re hungry.” 


“ We've had it at half past four in the 
morning,” said the blind man, out of 
the past. 

“Right you are—! They were good 
days, weren’t they?” The man’s fingers 
were on the table, drumming a little. 
The band of gold gleamed faintly, but 
the blind eyes could not see it. 

“Tow is—your—wife, Wilmot?’ he 
said. “I hope she is well.” His voice 
had a kind of gentle happiness in it. 

The man started. The fingers closed 
on the edge of the table under its white 
cover. He sat erect for a moment. Then 
the stiffness broke. “ You didn’t know 
he said. “ She is dead.” 

The blind man leaned forward. “ Hes 
ter—not Hester—dead—?” 
groping with it. 


He paused, 


The other looked at him curiously. 
Then he, too, leaned forward. “ Did you 
know her—so well?” It was under his 
breath. 

“T—I loved— her, I think,” said the 
blind man. “You must forgive me 
He had taken a handkerchief from his 
pocket and was touching his forehead 
softly with it, as if dazed. “I never 
thought that Hester could die,” he said. 

“ Nor I,” said the man. 

There was a long silence in the room. 
The soft-footed waiter came and went, 
bringing in trays and silvered dishes, 
one by one—removing the cover of each 
and holding it a minute before the un 
seeing eyes of host and guest before he 
served it. 

By and by the blind man raised his 
head. His strange, sightless eyes looked 
into those of his friend. “ Tell me about 
it,” he said. 

The other laughed a little. “ There 
is nothing left to tell. I have told it to 
you—all of it.” 

“ But you are rich—” 

“T have made money—heaps of mon- 
ey.” He spread his hands. “ And I mar- 
ried Hester— She is dead.” 

He spoke with certain hardness, but 
the blue eyes looking toward him melted 
it. “You have lived,” he said, more 
gently. “Tell me about that.” 

A smile filled the quiet face. “T havi 
lived—yes—” -It was a long, musing 
word—full of quaint delight. 

“Tell me—” The other leaned for- 
ward. “ Why did you not marry?” 
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The sightless eyes were looking at the 
vision. “She beautiful!” he 
said, softly. 

“Yes.” It was jealous—almost sharp. 

Sut you did not—ask her?” 

A little sigh the 
light that it might have been only the 
shadow of a wish—out of the past... . 
“There was my mother,” he said, “ and 
Eunice—and I never made things go. 
Once I thought it might be—I was work- 
ing for Appleton, you know—old Apple- 
ton, the lawyer 


was sO 


answered words—so 


“The scamp!” 
“T don’t know. 
He smiled faintly. 
eredit to me. 
fire. And I 
He touched his eyes. 

ginning of it—” 

He did not add that he had risked his 
life to save papers for old Appleton— 
papers that had made him rich. But he 
did not need to say it. The man before 
him knew him. 

He was looking at him now—almost 
humbly. “And so you’ve failed all 
through,” he said. His voice broke a lit- 
tle in spite of him. 

“All through,” said the other. “ But 
I’ve made my toll. DTve known more 
people than you’d guess, Wilmot—and 
I’ve known them well. A man that’s in 
the office all day—” He laughed a little. 

“What can he know about folks— 
what they need and feel—?” He broke 
off—full of shining thought. 

The other regarded him curiously. 
“What have you done, for instance?” 

He roused himself with a quick smile 
that ran. Then he leaned back, thinking 
of it all. It played in his face as he 
talked. “T’ve put carpets and 
I’ve sifted 
ashes and cleaned cellars and back yards, 
and shovelled coal and snow and dirt. 
I’ve made flower-beds and planted cab- 
bages. There isn’t anything the Lord 
made a man to do with his hands that T 
haven’t done, IT guess—and maybe a few 
that he hoped he wouldn’t,” he added, 
quaintly. “But T’ve lived, Wilmot— 
I’ve folks through’ and through! 
Tow they live, and suffer, and are happy, 
and die. They’re a wonderful people 
He’s made down here, so full of bigness 
—and meanness. Since I’ve been shut in 


He seemed to like me.” 
“T suppose that’s no 
. . Then there came the 

was burned pretty bad.” 

“That was the be- 


a wn 


taken ’em up and beat ’em. 


seen 
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here ”—his hand touched the eyes lightly 
again—“ I’ve seen it in a kind of light— 
the way He means it, I guess, and it’ 
worth while—all of it.” 

The man came around the table. 
“Have a cigar, Wallace.” He sat doy 
near him, holding out his lighted tip for 
the spark. 

The other drew a few quick breaths 
from it. 

The soft-footed waiter had gone out, 
and they had the great room to them- 
selves. 

They remained smoking quietly, th 
man who could see watching the tranquil 
face beside him. He so near that 
he could put out his hand and touch him. 
... The morning and his grief, and the 
ride in the train, and the travelling-bag— 
and what was waiting in it—seemed far 
away. ... Wallace was always like this. 
. . . He remembered now. ... There was 
something about Wallace. . .. He took 
the cigar from his lips, watching the 
smoke drift. “Come to Europe with 
me,” he said. 

The other started, a half-wistful look 
in his face—then it slipped away. “ What 
should J do in Europe?” he asked, quiz- 
zically. 

“Quarrel with me. See 
want the eyes that see inside.” 

“There’s only one pair for that,” said 
the blind man, with a little smile. 

“T know.” He nodded. “ But 
have gone blind. Come and help—” 

The blind man shook his head. 

“You won’t—?”’ 

“T ean’t leave my work.” 

“Your work?” The question laughed. 

“Didn’t you my work?” He 
touched the cup that was strapped to 
his breast. 

The man laughed ovt now. 
are plenty to do that,” he said. 

“Not so many,” said the blind man. 
“T should be missed.” 

Wilmot Baker had a sudden flash of 
the underpass and the gay little tune 
that played there in the gloom. 

“You are right,” he said, slowly. 
“But you ean’t live on it. You will 
starve, you know.” 

The flute-player took the eup from his 
breast. “Count it,” he said. He clink- 
ed it a little in his hand as he held it out. 

The other took it slowly. He turned 


was 


things. 


mine 


see 


“ There 
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SLIPPED A WHITE-WRAPPED COIN INTO THE BEGGAR’S CUP 
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it on the white cover and the coins rolled 
here and there. He gathered them in 
vith eareful hand. There was the half- 
dollar, and a few nickels and pennies, 
and two dimes. He counted them off. 
“A dollar and three cents—is your plun- 
der for the day,” he said. 

The blind man laughed gayly. “ Why, 
that’s great! Seventy-five is the limit. 
Most days it’s fifty—a little more or less.” 

The millionaire was looking at the lit- 
tle stacks of wealth. “ You live on fifty 
cents a day, do you?” he said, thought- 
fully. “I wish I could.” 

“ Easy—when you know how.” He was 
like a child in his pleasure. “I’ve don 
it on less, you know—” 

“No doubt,” dryly. “Ate air, I sup- 
pose—nectar, too ?” 

“Well, something like that. . . . There 
are all sorts of ways—I could teach 
you—” He broke off with a quick smile. 
“T’ve never been so happy,” he said. 
“Tt’s the first time they’ve let me do what 
I wanted.” 

" They’ ve—let you ” 

He nodded gayly. “T’ve beat their 
carpets—I don’t like to beat carpets, you 
know—” He was looking toward his 
friend. “I don’t do it well—I’m too slow. 
The gardens got ahead of me always. 
I’d often thought of the flute,” he said, 
almost shyly, “ before this.” His hand 
“But I knew they 
They’re afraid of 
pauperizing able-bodied men.” The 
words laughed. “ Now they’re willing.” 
He said it contentedly. He had taken 
out the flute and was fingering it... . 
“Tt’s not so bad to be blind, if you can 
do something you’re made for,” he said, 
softly. 
But sometimes it says things to people 

“Tt sings them,” said the other. 

“ And they listen,” said the blind man. 
“T feel it in their feet as they pass, and 
in the pennies in the cup. ... You see 
how it is, Wilmot.” He had turned the 
sightless eyes to his friend. “ I’ve found 
my place in the scheme—” 

A clock somewhere sounded the hour, 
and he turned his head to listen. “ Six 
o’clock—Eunice will be waiting.” He 
got slowly to his feet. “ Good-by, old 
man. It has been good to see you.” He 
was holding out his hand. 

The other took it, almost fiercely, as 


touched his eyes. 
wouldn’t let me. 


“T can’t play it well, you know. 





if he would hold it fast. But after a 
minute he let it go. “I’m your banker, 
you know, if you need anything.” 

“Yes—yes. Of course. IT'll let you 
know. And when you’re back from Eu- 
rope— Come and see me— Tell m 
what I’ve missed.” 

“When I come back from Europe—I 
shall see you.” The words were like 
a pledge. 

Their hands met again. Then they went 
out across the marble squares to the great 
door of the vestibule, and the millionaire 
stood watching the gray figure as it went, 
with head erect and light-tapping cane, 
down the street and out of sight. 


Eunice Bennett, as she bent over the 
square tin cup, started a little. ... This 
was the fifth. ... Something the size of 
a quarter-dollar, wrapped in white paper 
and neatly sealed, lay among the coppers 
and nickels. She did not need to break 
the seal to see the yellow wealth inside 
it—each week it had been the same. Her 
heart fluttered thankfully as she lifted 
the precious thing and concealed it swift 
ly in her gown. ... The first week she 
had eried out in her joy, and the flute- 
player, sitting quietly by, had lifted his 
head and rejoiced with her over this 
strange, happy thing. But now she had 
learned wisdom. She had grown crafty 
in her love. For it had been spent for 
her—all of that first precious bit of gold. 
She could not have told how it went—a 
dollar here and a dollar there. Wallace 
had found so many wants for her! And 
he had given her no rest till it was gone. 
But not those that had followed. They 
lay, safe and yellow, in the bottom 
drawer, under her mother’s China shawl 

the one bit of elegance that had stayed 
with them through the years—to say that 
they had been Godwins once. 

She counted out the rest of the coins 
and placed them before him in littl 
piles. “ Seventy-four, Wallace. It has 
been a good day, hasn’t it?” 

He fingered them lightly. “Is there a 
quarter, Eunice ?” 


“ Yes—one.” <A deep flush had filled 
her face. 
His fingers found it. “T thought 


so.” He rubbed it contentedly. * Do 
you know, Eunice, I think I know who 
puts this in.” 
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“Who is it?” Her hand pressed tight 
the piece of gold over her guilty heart. 

“T think it is Appleton—old Appleton, 
you know. lve thought once or twice 
lately—I seemed to feel. It isn’t what 
Appleton would call evidence exactly.” 
He laughed a little. “ But he is near, 
and the money is too large for common 
coin. I feel it on my heart, you know, 
when it falls.” 

She laughed, too—a little trembling 
laugh—her old face growing glad. “A 
good many quarters on your heart, Wal- 
lace, wouldn’t hurt much,” she said. 

“No. But somehow, sister, I feel glad 
when it falls—and the money in the cup 
But that is foolish,” 
he broke out, thoughtfully. “A good 
many things are foolish.” 


seems to sing. 


She had gone across the room and was 
kneeling before the bureau, opening the 
bottom drawer. 

“ What are you doing, sister?” 

“ Looking at mother’s shawl,” she said. 
She had lifted a corner and laid the 
precious packet beneath the soft folds. 

“That is foolish, too,” he said. 

“T’m glad it is.” She had risen from 
her knees. “J don’t mind being foolish. 
I believe in having things and enjoying 
‘em, and keeping ’em. And now I’m 
going to get you a real good supper, 
Wallace Bennett.” 


The old lawyer had demurred. But 
the millionaire had pressed him too hard. 
‘I want to leave it with some responsible 
person,” he had said. “Some one who 
is interested in Wallace. I know he used 
to work for you—?” 


“He worked for me—a while,” said 
old Appleton. 

“Till you were burned out—?” 

“Yes.” The word was grudging. 

“T thought you might like to hav 
hand in it. I shall make it worth som 
one’s while, of course,” carelessly. "- Fou 
do not need to do it yourself. Send a clerk 
once a week with it. ... [ve sealed it up 
this way so he will know it is the same 
person—some one thinking about him, you 
know. He’s a sensitive fellow—Wallace. 
It will please him. It’s only a trifle—not 
worth making a fuss over. But we wer 
chums— I like to think he is happy.” 

The old lawyer had received the sealed 
coins in silence—and with inscrutable 
face. gut no clerk was intrusted to 
carry them to the underpass. Whether 
his thin, callous fingers knew, to a feel, 
the feather-weight of precious gold, or 
whether a sense of expiation led him, 
each week saw old Appleton—his long 
feet shuffling through the underpass—halt 
a moment while his fingers under his 
eager eyes slipped a white-wrapped coin 
into the beggar’s cup. 

And high in the underpass tooted the 
little tune, merrily—the song of the light 
in the sky and of the singing of the 
money in the cup. ... And a dark-faced 
man, wandering over Europe, heard, now 
and then, the echoes of the little tunes 
coming across the sea. And somewhere, 
deep under the sea, grave little fishes, 
playing at endless tag, stopped and looked 
and waited, with waving tails, and peered 
curiously at something—a gleam of steel, 
straight and still and shining—and then 
swam away in the green light. 
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The Testing of Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER V 
HE last covert had been shot, and as 
Markham and his party, followed by 
scattered groups of beaters, turned 
homewards over the few fields that sep- 
arated them from the park, figures appear- 
ed coming towards them in the rosy dusk 
Mr. Ferrier and Diana in front, with 
most of the other guests of the house 
in their train. There was a merry fra- 
ternization between the two parties—a 
characteristic English scene, in a char- 
acteristic setting; the men in their tweed 
shooting-suits, some with their guns over 
their shoulders, for the most part young 
and tall, clean-limbed, and clear-eyed, the 
well-to-do Englishman at his most Eng- 
lish moment, and brimming with the joy 
of life; the girls dressed in the same 
tweed stuffs, and with the same skilled 
and expensive simplicity, but wearing, 
some of them, over their cloth caps, 
bright veils, white or green or blue, which 
were tied under their chins, and framed 
faces aglow with exercise and health. 
Markham’s eyes flew to Diana, who 
was in black, with a white veil. 
of the natural curls on her temples, 
which reminded him of a Vandyck pic- 
ture, had been a little blown by the wind 
across her beautiful brow; he liked the 
touch of wildness that they gave; and he 
was charmed anew by the contrast be- 
tween her frank young strength and the 
wistful look, so full of relation to all 
about it, as though seeking to understand 
and be one with it. He perceived, too, 
her childish pleasure in each fresh inci- 
dent and experience of the English win- 
ter, which proved to her anew that she 
had come home; and he flattered him- 
self, as he went straight to her side, 
that his coming had at least no dimming 
effect on the radiance that had been 
there before. 
“T believe you are not pining for the 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 692.—29 
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Mediterranean!” he said, laughing, as 
they walked on together. 

In a smiling silence she drew in a 
great breath of the frosty air, while her 
eyes ranged along the chalk down, on the 
western edge of which they were walk 
ing, and then over the plain at their 
feet, the smoke wreaths that hung above 
the villages, the western sky filled storm- 
ily with the purples and grays and crim 
sons of the sunset, the woods that climbed 
the down or ran in a dark rampart along 
its crest. 

“No one ean ever love it as much as 
I do!” she said at last, 
been an exile. 
tage always.” 


“because I have 
That will be my advan- 


“Your compensation—perhaps.” 

“Mrs. Colwood puts it that way. 
Only I don’t like having my grievance 
taken away.” 

“ Against whom?” 

“Ah! not against papa!” she said, 
hurriedly,—* against Fate!” 

“Tf you dislike being deprived of a 
grievance,—so do I. You have returned 
me my Rossetti.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“You made sure I should lose or 
keep it?” 

“Tt is the first book that anybody 
has returned to me for years. I was 
quite resigned.” 

“To a damaging estimate of my char- 
acter? Thank you very much!” 

“T wonder,” he said, in another tone, 
“what sort of estimate you have of my 
character—false, or true?” 

“Well, there have been a great many 
surprises!” said Diana, raising her eye- 
brows. 

“Tn the matter of my character?” 

“ Not altogether.” 

“My surroundings? You mean, I 
talked Radicalism, or, as you would eall 
it, Socialism, to you at Portofino, and 
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here you find me in the character of a 
sporting Squire ?” 

“T hear,” she said, deliberately looking 
‘that this is the finest shoot 
in the eounty.” 

“Tt is. But, 
in the first place, it’s my mother’s shoot, 
not mine,—the estate 


about her, 


There is no denying it. 


is hers, not mine— 
and she wishes old customs to be kept 
up. In the next—well, of course, the 
truth is that I like it abominably !” 

He had thrust his cap into his pocket 
and bareheaded. In the 
glow of the evening air, his strong man- 


was walking 
hood seemed to gain an added force and 
vitality. He moved beside her, magni- 
the dusk 
Yet his effect upon her 
was no mere physical effect of good looks 


fied and haloed, as it were, by 
and the sunset. 


and a fine stature. It was rather the 
effect of a personality which strange- 
ly fitted with and evoked her own—of 


that congruity, indeed, from which all 
else springs. 

She laughed at his confession. 

“T hear also that 
shot in the neighborhood.” 

“Who has been talking to you about 
me?” he asked, with a slight knitting of 
the brows. 

“Mr. Ferrier— 

He gave an impatient 
proportionate to the 
that Diana 
sudden surprise. 

“ Tlaven’t 
is that the very people who know you 
best—know you least?” 

The 


livered. 


you are the best 


a little.” 

sigh, so dis- 
tone of their con- 
versation looked at him in 


you often wondered how it 


question was impetuously de- 
Diana recalled Mr. Forbes’s re- 


marks as to dissensions behind the 
scenes. She stepped cautiously. 
“T thought Mr. Ferrier knew every- 


thing!” 

“T wish he knew something about his 
party—and the House of Commons!” 
Markham, as though a 
within leaped to the surface. 


cried passion 
The startled eyes beside him beguiled 
him farther. 
‘I didn’t mean to say anything in- 
discreet—or disloyal,” he with a 
smile, recovering himself. is often 


said, 
“ It 


the greatest men who cling to the old 

But 

the new means to be heard all the same.” 
Diana’s color flashed. 


world,—when the new is clamoring. 
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old wor 


the new w 


“T would rather be in that 
with Mr. Ferrier than in 
Mr. Barton!” 

“What is the use of talking of pret 
ences? The world is what it is,—and vy 
be what it will be. Barton is our mast 

Ferrier’s and mine. The point is 
come to terms and make the best of it.’ 

“ No!—the point is—to hold the gat: 
—and die on the threshold, if need b 

They had stile. Markhai 
had crossed it, Diana mount: 
Her young form showed sharply agai 
the west; he looked into her eyes, divid 
between laughter and feeling; she ga 
him her little hand. 
leaped He 
and self-possessed 
the life of the brain much stronger in 
him than the life of the But 
at that moment he recognized—as per 
haps, for the first time, the night before, 
—that Nature and youth had him at last 
in grip. At the same time the remem 
brance of a walk over the same ground 
that he had taken in the autumn 
Alicia Drake flashed, unwelcome, into 
his mind. It stirred a half-uneasy, half- 
laughing compunction. He could not 
flatter himself—yet—that his cousin had 
forgotten it. 

“What gate ?—and 


come to a 


and 


The man’s puls 
was naturally of 
temperament, 


anew. 


cr 01 


senses. 


with 


what threshold?” 


he asked Diana, as they moved on. “If 
you mean the gate of power—it is too 
late. Democracy is in the citadel,—and 


Or to take an- 
other metaphor—the Whirlwind is in 


has run up its own flag. 


possession,—the only question is who 
shall ride it!” 
Diana declared that the Socialists 


would ride it to the abyss,—with Eng- 
land on the crupper. 

“ Magnificent!” said Markham, “ but 
merely rhetorical. Besides—all that we 
ask is that Ferrier should ride it. Let 
him only try the beast,—and he will find 
it tame enough.” 

“ And if he won’t ?— 

“ Ah, if he won’t—” said Markham un- 
certainly, and paused. In the growing 
darkness she could no longer see his face 
plainly. But presently he resumed, more 
earnestly and simply. 

“Don’t misunderstand me! Ferrier is 
our chief,—my chief, above all,—and 
one does not even discuss whether one 
is loyal to him. The party owes him 


be 
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THE TESTING 


myself 


for 
He drew a long breath, which was again 
a sigh. 

Then 
in a lighter tone, “I seem to have given 
to an enemy!” 


debt. As 


an enormous 


with a change of manner and 
myself away 

“ Poor enemy !” 

Ile looked at her, half laughing, half 
anxious. 

“ Tell me !—last night 
overbearing ?” 


you thought me 
intolerant- 


“T disliked being beaten,” said Di 
ana, candidly; “ especially as it was 
only my ignorance that was beaten, 


not my cause.” 

“Shall we begin again?” 

Through his gayety, however, a male 
satisfaction in victory pierced very plain- 
ly. Diana winced a little. 

“No, no! 


Roughsedge 


I must go back to Captain 


first, and get some new 


arguments !” 
said, in 


“ Roughsedge!” he surprise. 


“ Roughsedge ?¢ He never earried an 
argument through in his lite!” 

Diana defended her new friend, to 
ears unsympathetic. Her defence, in- 
deed, evoked from him a series of the 


same impatient, sarcastic remarks on the 
subject of the neighbors as had scandal- 
ized her the day before. She fired up, 
and they were soon in the midst of an 
other battle-royal, partly on the merits 
of particular persons, and partly on a 
more general theme,—the advantage or 
disadvantage of an optimist view of your 
fellow creatures. 

Markham 
to it in 


was, before long, hard 
argument, 


put 
and very delicately 
and disereetly convicted of arrogance or 
They were entering the 
of the park, when he suddenly stopped 
and said: 


worse, wo “ls 


“Do you know that you have had a 
jolly good revenge ’—pressed down and 
running over?” 

Diana smiled and said nothing. 
had delighted in the encounter; s 
spite of castigation, had he. There surged 
up in him a happy excited consciousness 
of quickened life and hurrying hours. 
He looked with distaste at the nearness 
of the house, and at the group of figures 
which had paused in front of them, wait- 
ing for them, on the farther edge of the 
broad lawn. 

“You have convicted me of an odious, 


She 


in 


OF 
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exclusive, bullying temper,—or you think 
have,—and all will allow me 
in the way of victory is that I got the 
best of it because Captain Roughsedge 
wasn’t there!” 
“Not at all. I 


faculty!” 


you you 


respect your critical 


“You wish to hear me 
Minchin. It is simply astounding 
number of people you like!” 


Mrs. 
the 


gush like 


Diana’s laugh broke into a sigh. 
“Perhaps it’s like 
goodie-shop. 


a hungry boy in a 
He wants to eat them all.” 

“ Were you so very solitary as a child?” 
he asked her gently, in 
which 
most a caress, 

“ Yes—! 


after a 


a changed tone, 
was itself an 


act of homage, al 


was very solitary,” she said, 
pause. “And I 
dreadfully 


curious 


am really gre 
fond of people ! 
them. And T think, 


oddly enough, papa was too.” 


garious 
and about 
A question rose naturally to his lips, 
He well re 


Portofino; a 


but was checked unspoken. 
Mr. Mallory at 


courteous 


membered 
pleasant, man, evidently by 
nature a man of the world, interested in 
affairs and in literature, with all the 
signs on him of the English governing 
class. It was certainly curious that he 
should have spent all those years in exile 
with his child, in a remote villa on the 
Italian Health, Markham sup- 
posed, or finance,—the two chief motives 
of life. For himself, the thought of 
Diana’s childhood between the 
and the gave him pleasure; 
it added another to the 
mantic ideas which she suggested. 


coast. 


pine 
woods sea 
poetical and ro- 
There 
came back on him the plash of the waves 
beneath the Portofino headland, the mur- 
mur of the pines, the fragrance of the 
He felt the kindred between 
all these and her maidenly energy, her 
unspoiled beauty. 


underwood. 


“One moment!” he said, as they began 
to cross the lawn. “ Has sister at 
tacked you yet?” 

The smile with which the words were 
spoken could be heard though not seen. 
Diana laughed, a little awkwardly. 

“T am afraid Mrs. Fotheringham 
thinks me a child of blood and thunder! 
T am so sorry!” 

“Tf she presses you too hard, call me 
in. Isabel and I understand each other.” 

Diana murmured something polite. 


my 
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Mr. Frobisher meanwhile came to meet 

them with a remark upon the beauty of 

the evening, and Alicia Drake followed. 
“7 expect you found it a horrid long 


way,” she said to 


Diana. Diana dis- 
claimed fatigue. 

‘You cam slowly, we thought you 
must be tired.” 

Something in the drawling manner and 
the slightly insolent expression made the 
words sting. Diana hurried on to Marion 
Vineent’s side. That lady was leaning on 
a stick, and for the first time Diana saw 
She looked 
up with a pleasant smile and greeting; 
but before they could move on across the 


that she was slightly lame. 


ample drive Mr. Frobisher overtook them. 

“Won’t you take my arm?” he said in 
a lo Vv voice. 

Miss Vincent slipped her hand inside 
his arm and rested on him. He support- 
ed her with what seemed to Diana a ten- 
der carefulness, his head bent to hers, 
while he talked and she replied. 

Diana followed, her girl’s heart kin- 
dling. 

‘Surely! 


—engaged ?” 


-surely!—they are in love? 


But no one else appeared to take any 
notice or made any remark. 


Long did the memory of the evening 
which followed live warm in the heart of 
Diana. It was to her an evening of 
triumph - innocent, harmless, 
Her charm, her person- 
ality, had by now captured the whole 
party, save for an opposition of three,— 
and the three realized that they had for 
the moment no chance of influencing the 
popular voice. The rugged face of Mr. 
Barton stiffened as she approached ; it 
seemed to him that the night before he 
had been snubbed by a chit, and he was 
Alicia 
Drake was a little pale and a little silent 
during the evening, till, late in its course, 


- triumph 
and complete. 


not the man to forget it easily. 


she succeeded in carrying off a group 
of young men who had come for the 
shoot and were staying the night, and in 
establishing a noisy court among them. 
Mrs. Fotheringham disapproved by now 
of almost everything that concerned Miss 
Mallory: of her taste in music or in 
of the touch of effusion in her 
manner, which was, of course, “ affected ” 
or “ aristocratic ”; of the enthusiasms she 


le ry ks “4 


did not possess, no less than of those sl 
did. On the sacred subject of the s 
frage, for instance, which with Mr 
Fotheringham was a matter for pro; 
ganda everywhere and at all times, Dia: 
was but a cracked cymbal; when str 
she gave back either no sound at all 

a wavering one. Her beautiful eyes w 
blank or hostile; she would escape lik 
a fawn from the hunter. As for oth: 
polities, no one but Mrs. Fotheringhan 
dreamed of introducing them. She, how 
ever, would have discovered many way 
of dragging them in and of setting dow 
Diana; but here her brother was on thx 
watch, and time after time she fow 
herself checked or warded off. 

Diana, indeed, was well defended. The 
more ill-humored Mrs. Fotheringham 
grew, the more Lady Niton enjoyed th 
evening and her own “ Nitonisms.” It 
was she who after dinner suggested th 
clearing of the hall and an impromptu 
danece,—on the ground that “girls must 
waltz for their living.” And when Diana 
proved to be one of those in whom danc- 
ing is a natural and shining gift, so that 
even the gilded youths of the party, who 
were perhaps inclined to fight shy of Miss 
Mallory as “a girl who talked clever,” 
even they came crowding about her, like 
flies about a milk-pail_—it was Lady 
Niton who drew Isabel Fotheringham’s 
attention to it, loudly and repeatedly. 
It was she also who at a pause in the 
dancing, and at a hint from Mrs. 
Colwood, insisted on making Diana sing, 
to the grand piano which had _ been 
pushed into a corner of the hall. And 
when the singing, helped by the looks 
and personality of the singer, had added 
to the girl’s success, Lady Niton sat fan- 
ning herself in reflected triumph, appeal- 
ing to the spectators on all sides for ap- 
plause. The topics that Diana fled from, 
Lady Niton took up; and when Mrs. 
Fotheringham, bewildered by an _ ava- 
lanche of words, would say, “Give me 
time, please, Lady Niton,—I must think!” 
Lady Niton would reply coolly, “ Not un- 
less you’re accustomed to it”; while she 
finally capped her misdeeds by insisting 
that it was no good to say Mr. Barton 
had a warm heart if he were without 
that much more useful possession, a nar- 
row mind. 

Thus buttressed and befriended on al- 
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all sides, Diana drank her cup of 
asure. Once in an interval between 
dances, as she passed on Oliver Mark- 
m’s arm close to Lady Lucey, that lady 
t up her frail old hand and gently 
ched Diana’s. “ Do not overtire your- 
f. my dear!” she said, with effusion, 
d Oliver, looking down, knew very well 
his mother’s rare effusion meant, 
Diana did not. 
r. Ferrier sought her out, with every 
mark of flattering attention, while it 
often seemed to Diana as if the protect- 
kindness of Sir James Chide was 
In her white ingénue’s 
she was an embodiment of youth, 


On several occasions 


r far away. 


mplicity, and joy, such as perhaps our 
grandmothers knew more commonly than 
we, in our more hurried and complex day. 
And at the same time there floated round 
her something more than youth,—some- 
thing more thrilling and challenging than 
mere girlish delight,—an effluence, a pas- 
sion, a “swell of soul,” which made this 
dawn of her life more bewitching even 
for its promise than for its performance. 

For Markham, too, the hours flew. H: 
was carried away, enchanted; he had eyes 
for no one, time for no one, but Diana; 
and before the end of the evening the 
gossip among the Tallyn guests ran fast 
When at last the dance broke 
up, Many a curious eye watched the part 


i nd free. 


ing between Markham and Diana; and 
in their bedroom on the top floor Lady 
Luey’s two nieces sat up till the small 
hours, diseussing first the situation,— 
was Oliver really caught at last ?—and 
then Alicia’s refusal to discuss it. She 
had said bluntly that she was dog-tired,— 
and shut her door upon them. 


On a hint from his mother, Markham 
went to say good night to her in her room. 
She threw her arms round his neck, 
whispering, “ Dear Oliver!—dear Oliver! 
—I just wished you to know—if it is as 
I think—that you had my blessing.” 

He drew back, a little shrinking and 
reluctant,—yet still flushed, as it were, 
with the last rays Diana’s sun had shed 
upon him. 

“Things mustn’t be hurried, mother.” 

“ No—no—they sha’n’t. But you know 
how I have wished to see you happy,— 
how ambitious I have been for you!” 

“Yes, mother, I know. You have been 
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always very good to me.” He had re- 
covered his composure, and stood holding 
her hand and smiling at her. 


“What a charming creature , Oliver! 
It is a pity, of course, her father 
has indoctrinated her with those opin- 


ions, but—” 

“ Opinions!” he said, scornfully, 

what do they matter!” But he could 
1] 
ik 


His blood was sti 


not discuss Diana. 
too hot within him. 

“Of course—of course!” said Lady 
Lucy, soothingly. “She is so young 
she will develop. gut what a_ wife, 
Oliver, she will make,—how she might 
help a man on—with her talents and her 
beauty and her refinement. She has such 
dignity, too, for her years.” 

He made no reply, except to repeat, 

“Don’t hurry it, mother, — don’t 
hurry it.” 

“ No—no,” she said, laughing, “I am 
not such a fool. There will be many 
natural opportunities of meeting.” 

“There are some difficulties with the 
Vavasours. They have been disagreeable 
Ferrier and I have 
promised to go over and advise her.” 

“Good!” said Lady Lucey, delighted 
that the Vavasours had been disagree- 


about the gardens. 


able. “ Good night, my son, good night!” 

A minute later Oliver stood meditating 
in his own room, where he had just 
donned his smoking-jacket. By one of 
the natural ironies of life, at a moment 
when he was more in love than he had ever 
been yet, he was nevertheless thinking 
eagerly of prospects and of money. Owing 
to his peculiar relation to his mother and 
his father’s estate, marriage would be to 
him no mere satisfaction of a personal 
passion. It would be a vital incident in 
a politician’s career, to whom larger 
means and greater independence were now 
To marry with his 
mother’s full approval would at last 


urgently necessary. 


bring about that provision for himself 
which his father’s will had most unjustly 
postponed. He was 
pendent upon her. It had been one of 
the chief checks on a strong and con 
centrated ambition. But Lady Lucy had 
long made him understand that to marry 
according to her wishes would mean 
emancipation; a much larger income in 
the present, and the final settlement of 
her will in his favor. It was amazing 


monstrously de 
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how she had taken to Diana! Diana 
had only to accept him, and his future 
was secured. 

3ut though thoughts of this kind 
passed in tumultuous procession through 
the grooves of consciousness, they were 
soon expelled by others. Markham was 
no mere interested schemer. Diana should 
help him to his career; but, above all and 
before all, she was the adorable brown-eyed 
creature whose looks had just been shin- 
ing upon him, whose soft hand had just 
been lingering in his! As he stood alone 
and spellbound in the dark, yielding him- 
self to the surging waves of feeling which 
broke over his mind, the thought, the 
dream, of holding Diana Mallory in his 
arms,—of her head against his breast, 

came upon him with a sudden and 
stinging delight. 

Yet the delight was under control,—the 
control of a keen and practical intelligence. 
There rose in him a sharp sense of the 
unfathomed depths and possibilities in 
such a nature as Diana’s. Once or twice 
that evening, through all her sweet forth- 
comingness, when he had forced the note 
a little, she had looked at him in sudden 
surprise or shrinking. No!—nothing 
premature! It seemed to him, as it had 
seemed to Bobbie Forbes, that she could 
only be won by the slow and gradual con- 
quest of a rich personality. He set him- 
self to the task. 


Down-stairs, Mr. Ferrier and Sir James 
Chide were sitting together in a remote 
corner of the hall. Mr. Ferrier, in great 
good humor with the state of things, was 
discussing Oliver’s chances confidentially 
with his old friend. Sir James sat smok- 
ing in silence. He listened to Ferrier’s 
praises of Miss Mallory, to his generous 
appreciation of Markham’s future, to his 
speculations as to what Lady Lucy would 
do for her son upon his marriage, or as 
to the part which a creature so brilliant 
and so winning as Diana might be ex- 
pected to play in London and in po- 
litieal life. 

Sir James said little or nothing. He 
knew Lady Lucy well, and had known 
her long. Presently he rose abruptly and 
went up-stairs to bed. 

“Ought I to speak?” he asked him- 
self, in an agony of doubt. “ Perhaps a 
word to Ferrier—” 
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No!—impossible!—impossible! Yet, as 
he mounted the stairs, over the hous 
which had just seen the triumph of 
Diana, over that radiant figure itself, 
the second sight of the great lawyer per- 
ceived the brooding of a cloud of fate, 
nor could he do anything to avert or 
soften its downfall. 


Meanwhile Diana’s golden hour had 
found an unexpected epilogue. After her 
good night to Markham, she was walking 
along the gallery corridor going towards 
her room, when she perceived Miss Vin- 
cent in front of her moving slowly and 
as it seemed with difficulty. A sudden 
impulse made Diana fly after her. 

“To let me help you!” she said, shyly. 

Marion Vincent smiled and put her 
hand in the girl’s arm. 

“Tow do people manage to live at all 
in these big houses, and with dinner- 
parties every night!” she said, laughing. 
“ After a day in the East End I am never 
half so tired.” 

She was, indeed, so pale that Diana 
was rather frightened, and remembering 
that in the afternoon she had seen Miss 
Vincent descend from an upper floor, she 
offered a rest in her own room, which 
was close by. before the evidently lame 
woman attempted further stairs. 

Marion Vincent hesitated a moment, 
then accepted. Diana hurried up a chair 
to the fire, installed her there, and her- 
self sat on the floor, watching her guest 
with some anxiety. 

Yet as she did so she felt a certain 
antagonism. The face, of which the eyes 
were now closed, was nobly grave. The 
expression of its deeply marked lines ap- 
pealed to her heart. But why this sin- 
gularity—this eccentricity? Miss Vin- 
cent wore the same dress of dark woollen 
stuff, garnished with white frills, in 
which she had appeared the night before, 
and her morning attire, as Mr. Frobisher 
had foretold, had consisted of a precisely 
similar garment, adorned with a straight 
collar instead of frills. Surely a piece of 
acting!—of unnecessary self-assertion ! 

Yet all through the day—and the eve- 
ning—Diana had been conscious of this 
woman’s presence, in a strange penetra- 
ting way, even when they had had least 
to do with each other. In the intervals 
of her own joyous progress she had been 
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ten aware of Miss Vincent sitting apart, 
metimes with Mr. Frobisher, who was 
ding or talking to her, sometimes with 
Ladv Luey, and—during the dance—with 
fohn Barton. Barton might have been 
Jeremiah or the Ezekiel of the oc- 

n. He sat astride upon a chair, in 

ré spectable workman’s clothes, his 
under their shaggy brows, his 
ther-beaten features and compressed 

, expre ssing an ill-concealed contempt 

1e scene before him. It was rumored 
he had wished to depart before din- 
having concluded his consultation 
th Mr. Ferrier, but that Mrs. Fother- 
gham had persuaded him to remain for 


the night. His presence seemed to make 
neing a misdemeanor, and the rich 
ise, with its services and appurte- 
inces, an organized crime. But if his 
personality was the storm-point of the 
e, charged with potential lightning, 
Marion Vineent’s was the still, small 
voice, without threat or bitterness, which 
every now and then spoke to a quick 
imagination like Diana’s its message 
from a world of poverty and pain. And 
sometimes Diana had been startled by 
the perception that the message seemed 
to be specially for her. Miss Vincent’s 
eyes followed her; whenever Diana passed 
near her, she smiled—she admired. But 
always, as it seemed to Diana, with a 
meaning behind the smile. Yet what 
that meaning might be, the girl could 
not tell. 

At last, as she watched her, Marion 
Vineent looked up. 

“Mr. Barton would talk to me just 
ow about the history of his own life. 
I suppose it was the dance and the sup- 
per excited him. He began to testify! 
Sometimes when he does that, he is mag- 
nificent. He said some fine things to- 
night. But I am run down and couldn’t 
stand it.” 

Diana asked if Mr. Barton had him- 
self gone through a_ great struggle 
with poverty. 

“The usual struggle. No more than 
thousands of others. Only in him it 
is vocal—he can reflect upon it.—You 
had an easy triumph over him last 


night,” she added, with a smile, turning 


to her companion. 
“Who wouldn’t have?” cried Diana. 
“What outrageous things he said!” 
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‘Tle doesn’t know much about India 


—or the colonies. He hasn’t travelled; 
he reads very little. He showed badly. 
But on his own subjects he is good 
enough. I have known him impress or 
convert the most unlikely people by 
nothing but a bare sincerity. Just now 


—while the servants were handing cham 
pagne he and I were standing a littk 
way off under the gallery. His eyes are 
weak, and he can’t bear the glare of all 
these lights. Suddenly he told me the 
story of his father’s death.” 

She paused and drew her hand across 
her eyes. Diana saw that they were wet. 
But although startled, the girl held her- 
self a little aloof and erect, as though 
ready at a moment’s notice to defend 


‘herself against a softening which might 


involve a treachery to glorious and sa- 
ered things. 

“Tt so chanced,” Miss Vincent  re- 
sumed, “that it had a bearing on expe- 
riences of my own—just now.” 

“You are living in the East End?’ 

“At present. I am trying to find out 
the causes of a great wave of poverty and 
unemployment in a particular district.” 
She named it. “It is hard work,—and 
not particularly good for the nerves.” 

She smiled, but at the same moment 
she turned extremely white, and as she 
fell back in her chair, Diana saw her 
clench her hand as though in a strong 
effort for physical self-control. 

Diana sprang up. 

“Let me get you some water!” 

“Don’t go. Don’t tell anybody. Just 
open that window.” Diana obeyed, and 
the northwest wind sweeping in seemed 
to revive her pale companion almost 
at once, 

“T am very sorry!” said Miss Vincent, 
after a few minutes, in her natural voice. 
‘Now I am all right.” She drank some 
water and looked up. 

“ Shall I tell you the story he told me? 
Tt is very short, and it might change 
your view of him.” 

“Tf you feel able—if you are strong 
enough,” said Diana, uncomfortably, 
wondering why it should matter to Miss 


Vincent or anybody else what view she 
might happen to take of Mr. Barton. 
“Te said he remembered his father 
who was a house-painter—a very decent 
and hard-working man—having been out 
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of work for eight weeks. 
out 


He used to go 
looking for work every day,—and 
there was the usual story, of course, of 
pawning or selling all their possessions,— 
odd jobs,—increasing starvation,—and so 
on. Meanwhile, Ais only pleasure—he 
was ten—was to go with his sister after 
school to look at two shops in the East 
India Dock Road,—one a draper’s with 
a ‘Christmas Bazaar ’—the other a con- 
fectioner’s. He declares it made him not 
starved, but less, to look at the 
goodies and the they imagined 
eating them; but they were both too sick- 
ly, he thinks, to be really hungry. As 
for the Bazaar, with its dolls and toys, 
and its Father Christmas, and bright 
lights, they both thought it Paradise. 
They used to flatten their noses against 
the glass; sometimes a shopman drove 
them away; but they back and 
back. At last the iron shutters would 
come down—slowly. Then he and his 
sister would stoop—and stoop—to get a 
last look. Presently there would be only 
a foot of bliss left; and then they both 
sank down flat on their stomachs on the 
pavement, and so stayed—greedily—till 
all was dark and Paradise had been swal- 
Well, one night the show had 


more 


cakes; 


came 


lowed up. 
been specially gorgeous; they took hands 


afterwards and ran home. Their father 
had just come in. Mr. Barton can re- 
member his staggering into the room. I'll 
give it in his own words. ‘ Mother, have 
you got anything in the house? ‘ Noth- 
ing, Tom.’ And mother began to cry. 
‘Not a bit of bread, mother? ‘I gave 
the last bit to the children for their 
teas.’ Father said nothing, but he lay 
down on the bed. Then he called me. 
‘Johnnie,’ he said, ‘I’ve got work—for 
next week—but I sha’n’t never go to it— 
it’s too late,’ and then he asked me to 
hold his hand, and turned his face on 
the pillow. When my mother came to 
look, he was dead. ‘Starvation and ex- 
haustion,’ the doctor said.” 

Marion Vincent paused. 

“Tt’s just like any other story of the 
kind—isn’t it?’ Her smile turned on 
Diana. “The charitable societies and 
missions send them out by scores in 
their appeals. But somehow as he told it 
just now, down-stairs, in that glaring 
hall, with the champagne going round, 
—it seemed intolerable.” 
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“And you mean also,” said Diana. 
slowly, “that a man with that histor, 
can’t know or ecare very much 
the Empire ?”’ 

“Our minds are all picture-books,” 
said the woman beside her, in a low. 
dreamy voice; “it depends upon what th« 
pictures are. To you the words ‘ Eng 
land ’—and the ‘ Empire ’—represent on 
set of pictures—all bright and magnif 
icent—like the Christmas Bazaar. To 
John Barton and me”—she smiled 
“they represent another. We too have 
seen the lights and the candles and the 
toys; we have admired them, as you have; 
but we know the reality is not there. 
The reality is in the dark streets, where 
men tramp, looking for work; it is in 
the rooms where their wives and chil- 
dren live stifled and hungry;—the rooms 
where our working-folk die — without 
having lived.” 

Her eyes, above her pale cheeks, had 
opened to their fullest extent—the eyes 
of a seer. They held Diana. So did the 
voice, which was the voice of one in whom 
tragic passion and emotion are forever 
wearing away the physical frame, as the 
sea waves break down a crumbling shore 

Suddenly Diana bent over her and took 
her hands. 

“T wonder why you thought me worth 
talking to like this?” she said, impetu- 
ously. 

“T liked you!” said Marion Vincent, 
simply. “I liked you as you talked last 
night. Only I wanted to add some more 
pictures to your picture-book. Your set 
—the popular one—is called ‘The Glo- 
ries of England.’—There is another— 
I recommend it to you— The Shames 
of England,” 

“You think poverty a disgrace?” mur- 
mured Diana, held by the glowing fanat- 
ical look of the speaker. 

“Our poverty is a disgrace—the life 
of our poor is a disgrace. What does the 
Empire matter,—what do Afghan cam- 
paigns matter, while London is rotten? 
However ”—she smiled again and ca- 
ressed Diana’s hand—“will you make 
friends with me?” 

“Ts it worth while for you?” said 
Diana, laughing. “TI shall always prefer 
my picture-book to yours, I am afraid. 
And—I am not poor—and I don’t give all 
my money away.” 
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Miss Vincent surveyed her gayly. 
= Well, I come here ”__she looked sig- 
ificantly round the luxurious room, 
ind I am very good friends with the 
Markhams. Oliver Markham is one of 
persons from whom I hope most.” 
‘Not in pulling down wealth—and 
nerty!” eried Diana. 
“Why not? Every revolution has its 
Philippe Egalité. Oh, it will come slow- 
it will come slowly,” said the other 
“And of course there will be 
ragedy—there always is—in everything. 


lietly. 


But not, I hope, for you—never for you!” 
And onee more her hand dropped softly 
Diana’s. 

‘You were happy to-night?—you en 
joved the dance ?” ; 

The question, so put, with such a look, 
from another mouth, would have been an 
Diana shrank, but could 
Yet, against her will, she 


mpertinence. 
it resent it. 
f] ished deeply. 


“Ves. It was delightful. I did not 
expect to enjoy it so much, but 

“But you did! That’s well. That’s 
good !” 

Marion Vincent -rose feebly. And as 
she stood, leaning on the chair, she 
touched the folds of Diana’s white 


dress. 

“When shall I see you 
that dress 9”? 

“T shall be in London in 
Diana, eagerly. “May I 
You must tell me where.” 

“ Ah, you won’t come to Bethnal Green 
in that dress. What a pity!” 

Diana helped her to her room, where 
they shook hands and parted. Then 
Diana came back to her own quarters. 
She had put out the electric light for 
Miss Vincent’s sake. The room was lit 
only by the fire. In the full-length mir- 
ror of the toilet-table Diana saw her 
own white reflection and the ivy leaves 
in her hair. The absence of her mourn- 
ing was first a pain; then the joy of the 
evening surged up again. Oh, was it 
wrong, was it wrong to be happy,—in 
this world “ where men sit and hear each 
other groan”? She clasped her hands 
to her soft breast, as though defend- 
ing the warmth, the hope, that were 
springing there, against any dark pro- 
testing force that might threaten to take 
them from her. 
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come then? 
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CHAPTER VI 
. ENRY,” said Mrs. Roughsedge to 


her husband, “I think it would 


do you good to walk to Beechcote.” 


“ No, my dear, no! I have many proofs 


to get through before dinner. Take 
Hugh. Only! 


Dr. Roughsedge, 
beckoning finger. 


smiling, held up a 
His wife approached. 

“Don’t let him fall in love with that 
young woman. 


™ Well, she 


Henry.” 


It’s no good.” 


must marry somebody, 


‘Big fishes mate with big fishes, 
minnows with minnows.” 

“Don’t run down your own son, sir. 
Who. pray, is too good for him?” 

“The world is divided into wise men, 
fools, and mothers. The characters of 
the first two are mingled 
ately 


disproportion- 
in the last,” said Dr. Roughsedge, 
patiently enduring the kiss his wife in 
flicted upon him. . Don’t kiss me, Pa- 
Don’t tread on my 
Go away—and tell 


tricia— proofs 
forget 
my tea, because you have gone out.” 

Mrs. Roughsedge departed, and the 
Doctor, who was devoted to her, sank 
at once into that disorderly welter of 
proofs and smoke which represented to 
him the best of the day. The morning he 
reserved for hard work, and during the 
course of it he smoked but one pipe. A 
quotation from Fuller which was often 
on his lips expressed his point of view: 
“Spill not the which is the 
quintessence of the day, in recreation. 
And to 


thereto is to add 


Jane not to 


morning, 


For sleep itself is a recreation. 
open the morning 
sauce to sauce.” 
But in the afternoon he gave himself 
to all the delightful by-tasks, the works 
of supererogation, the 
side paths, the niggling with proofs, 
the toying with style, the potterings 
and polishings, the ruminations, and re- 
writings and refinements which make the 
joy of the man of letters. For five-and- 
twenty years he had been a busy Cam 
bridge coach, tied year in and year out 
to the same strictness of hours, the same 
monotony of subjects, the same patient 
drumming on thick heads and dull brains. 
Now that was all over. A brother had 
left him a little money; he had saved the 
rest. At sixty he had begun to live. 
He was editing a series of reprints for 


excursions into 





the Cambridge University Press, and 
what mortal man could want more than 
a good wife and son, a cottage to live 
in, a fair cook, unlimited pipes, no debts, 
and the best of English literature to 
browse in? The rural afternoon, espe- 
smoked and grubbed 
and divagated as he pleased, was alone 


cially, when he 


enough to make the five-and-twenty years 
of “swink ” worth while. 

Mrs. Roughsedge stayed to give very 
particular orders to the house parlor-maid 
about the doctor’s tea, to open a window 
in the tiny drawing-room, and to put up 
in brown paper a pair of bed-socks that 
she had just finished knitting for an old 
man in the parish-houses. Then she 
joined her son, who was already waiting 
for her—impatiently—in the garden. 

Hugh Roughsedge had only just re- 
turned from a month’s stay in London, 
for the disagreeable purpose of some 
coaching in modern languages, made 
necessary by the new examination re- 
quirements in the army, which his soul 
detested. He had now returned home for 
a week’s extra leave before rejoining his 
regiment; and one of the first questions 
on his tongue, as his mother instantly 
noticed, had been a question as to Miss 
Mallory. Was she still at 
Had his mother seen anything of her? 

Yes, she was still at Beecheote. Mrs. 
Roughsedge, however, had seen her but 
seldom and slightly sinee her son’s de- 
parture for London. 


Jeechcote ? 


If she had made 
one or two observations from a distance 
with respect to the young lady, she with- 
held them. And like the diseerning moth- 
er that she was, at the very first opportu- 
nit» she proposed to eall at Beechcote. 
On their way thither this February 
afternoon they talked in a desultory way 
about some new War Office reforms, 
which, as usual, the entire army believed 
to be merely intended—wilfully and le- 
liberately—for its destruction; about a 
recent gambling scandal in the regiment, 
or the peculiarities of Hugh’s commanding 
officer. Meanwhile he held his peace on 
the subject of some letters he had received 
that morning. There was to be an ex- 
pedition in Nigeria. Officers were want- 
ed; and he had volunteered. The result 
of his application was not yet known. 
He had no intention whatever of up- 
setting his parents till it was known. 
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“1 wonder how Miss Mallory | 
Tallyn?” said Mrs. Roughsedge, bris! 
She had already expressed the 
wonder once or twice. But as mn 
she nor her son had any materials 
deciding the point, the remark ha 
promoted conversation. She added 

another of more effect. 

“ The Miss Bertrams have already n 
up their minds that she is to mar 
Oliver Markham.” 

“ The deuce!” cried the startled Roug 
sedge. “ Beg your pardon, mother, | 
how can those old eats possibly know ?” 

“They can’t know,” said Mrs. Roug 
sedge, placidly. “But as soon as yi 
get a young woman like that into 
neighborhood, of course everybody begi 
to speculate.” 

“They mumble any fresh person, | 
a dog with a bone,” said Roughsedg 
indignantly. 

They were passing across the broa 
village street. On either hand were ol 
timbered cottages, sun-mellowed and 
rain-beaten; a thatched roof showing 
here and there; or a bit of mean ne 
building breaking the time - worn lin 
To their left, keeping watch over th 
graves which encircled it, rose th 
fourteenth-century church; amid the trees 
around it rooks were cawing and wheel 
ing; and close beneath it huddled other 
cottages, ivy-grown, about the villag 
well. Afternoon school was just over, 
and the children were skipping and ru 
ning about the streets. Through th« 
cottage doors could be seen oceasionalls 
the gleam of a fire, or a white cloth spread 
for tea. For the womenfolk at least, 
tea was the great meal of the day in 
Beecheote. So that what with the flicker 
ing of the fires, and the sunset light on 
the windows, the skipping children, th 
dogs, the tea-tables, and the rooks, Beech 
eote wore a cheerful and idyllic air. But 
Mrs. Roughsedge knew too much about 
these cottages. In this one to the left a 
girl had just borne her second illegitimaté 
child; in that one farther on, were tw 
mentally deficient children, the offspring 
of feeble-minded parents; in the next 
an old woman, the victim of pernicious 
anemia, was moaning her life away; in 
the last to the right the mother of five 
small children had just died in her sixth 
confinement. Mrs. Roughsedge gave a 
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¢ sigh as she looked at it. The 
eagedy was but forty-eight hours old; 
he had sat up with the mother through 
er dying hours. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Mrs. 
dee, suddenly, “here comes the Vicar. 
Do vou know, it’s so unlucky—and so 
ange!—but he has certainly taken a 
dislike to Miss Mallory—I believe it was 
ecause he had hoped some Christian 
Socialist friends of his would have taken 


Rough- 


Beecheote, and he was disappointed to 
nd it let to some one with what he 
ealls ‘silly Tory notions’ and no partic- 
lar ideas about Church matters. Now 
there’s a regular fuss. Something about 
the Book Club. I don’t understand—” 

The Viear advanced towards them. 
He came along at a great pace, his 
ean figure closely sheathed in his long 
clerical coat, his face a little frowning 
and set. 

At the sight of Mrs. 
drew up and greeted the mother and son. 

“May I have a few words with you?” 
he asked Mrs. Roughsedge, as he turned 
back with them towards the Beechcote 
lane. “I don’t know whether you are 
acquainted, Mrs. Roughsedge, with what 
has just happened in the Book Club to 
which we both belong ?” 

The Book Club was a village institu- 
tion of some antiquity. It embraced 
some ten families who drew up their 
Mudie lists in common, and sent the 
books from house to house. The Vicar 
and Dr. Roughsedge had been till now 
mainly responsible for these lists, so far 


ii) 


Roughsedge he 


at least as “serious books” 
cerned, the ladies being allowed the chief 
voice in the novels. 

Mrs. Roughsedge, a 
asked for information. 

“Miss Mallory has recommended two 
books which in my opinion should not 
he circulated among us,” said the Vic- 
ar. “TI have protested—in vain. Miss 
Mallory maintains her recommendation. 
[ propose therefore to withdraw from 
the elub.” 

“Are they improper?” cried Mrs. 
Roughsedge, much distressed. Captain 
Roughsedge threw an angry look first at 
his mother and then at the Vicar. 

“Not in the usual sense,” said the 
Vicar, stiffly, “but highly improper for 
the reading of Christian people. One 


were con- 


little fluttered, 
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is by a Unitarian, and the other repro- 
duces some of the worst speculations of 
an infidel German theology. I pointed 
out the nature of the books to Miss Mai- 
She replied that they were both 
by authors whom her father liked. I 
regretted it. Then she fired up, refused 
to withdraw the names, and offered to 
resign. Miss Mallory’s subscription to 
the club is, however, much larger than 
mine. J shall therefore resign, 


lory. 


protest- 
ing of course against the reason which 
induces me to take this course.” 

“ What’s wrong with the books?” asked 
Hugh Roughsedge. 

The Vicar drew himself up. 

“T have given my reasons.” 

“Why, vou see that kind of thing 
in every newspaper,” said Roughsedge, 
bluntly. 

“ All the more reason why I should 
endeavor to keep my parish free from it,” 
was the Vicar’s resolute reply. “ How- 
ever, there is no more to be said. I 
wished Mrs. Roughsedge to understand 
what had happened,—that is all.” 

TTe paused, and offered a limp hand 
in x 0d-by. 

“Tet me speak to Miss Mallory,” said 
Mrs. Roughsedge, soothingly. 

The Vicar shook his head. 

“She is a young lady of strong will.” 
And with a hasty nod of farewell to the 
Captain, whose hostility he divined, he 
walked away. 

“And what about obstinate and pig- 
headed parsons!” said Roughsedge, hotly, 
addressing his remark, however, safely 
to the Vicar’s back and to his mother. 
“Who makes him a judge of what we 
shall read! I shall make a point of ask- 
ing for both the books!” 

“ Oh, my dear Hugh!” cried his mother, 
in rather troubled protest. Then she hap- 
pily reflected that if he asked for them, 
he was not in the least likely to read 
them. “I hope Miss Mallory is not real- 
ly an unbeliever.” 

“Mother! Of course what that poker 
in a wide-awake did was to say something 
uncivil about her father, and she wasn’t 
going to stand that. Quite right, too.” 

“ She did come to church on Christmas 
day,” said Mrs. Roughsedge, reflecting. 
“But then a great many people do that 
who don’t believe anything. Anyway, she 
has always been quite charming to your 
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And I think, besides, the 
Vicar might have been satisfied with your 
father’s opinion 
about the books. 


father and me. 


he made no complaint 
Oh, now the Miss Ber- 
trams are going to stop us. They’ll of 
course know all about it!” 

If Captain 
words into his mustache, his mother was 
able to pretend not to hear them, in the 
gentle excitement of shaking hands with 
the Miss Bertrams. These middle-aged 
ladies were the daughters of a deceased 


Roughsedge growled ugly 


solicitor in a neighboring county town. 
They had settled in a house and garden 
belonging to the Vavasours, on the out- 
skirts of the village, and were the close 
satellites of the Vicar and his wife. 

“You will have heard of this disagree- 
able incident which has occurred,” said 
Miss Maria to Mrs. Roughsedge, with a 
pinched mouth. “ My sister and I shall of 
course remove our names from the club.” 

“JT say—don’t your subscribers order 
the books they like?’ asked Roughsedge, 
half wroth and half laughing, surveying 
the lady with his hand on his side. 

“There is a very clear understanding 
among us,” said Miss Maria, sharply, “ as 
to the character of the books to be or- 
dered. No member of the club has yet 
transgressed it.” 

“There must be give and take, mustn’t 
there?” said Miss Elizabeth in a depreca- 
tory voice. She was the more amiable 
and the weaker of the two sisters. “ We 
should never order books that would be 
offensive to Miss Mallory.” 

* But if you haven’t read the books ?” 

“The Vicar’s word is quite enough,” 
said Miss Maria, with her most deter- 
mined air. 

They all moved on together, Captain 
Roughsedge smoothing or tugging at his 
mustache with a restless hand. But Miss 
Bertram, presently, dropping a little be- 
hind, drew Mrs. Roughsedge with her. 
“There are all sorts of changes at the 
she said, confidentially. “The 
laundry-maids are allowed to go out ev- 
ery evening, if they like——and Miss Mal- 
lory makes no attempt to influence the 
servants to come to church. The Vicar 
says the seats for the Beecheote servants 
have never been so empty.” 

“Dear, dear!” murmured Mrs. Rough- 
sedge. 

“ And money is improperly given away. 


house,” 
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Several people whom the Vicar thi: 
most unfit objects of charity have by 
assisted. 






And in a conversation with 
last week Miss Mallory expressed hers: 
in a very sad way about foreign missix 
Her father’s idea again, no doubt, 
it is all The V 
doubts ”—Miss Maria spoke warily, bri 






very dist ressing. 


ing her face very close to the gray curls, 





“ whether she has ever been confirmed . 
This final stroke, however, fell fi 

Mrs. Roughsedge showed no emoti 

“Most of my aunts,” she said, stout 

“were never confirmed, and they wer . 


good Christians and 
their lives.” 

Miss 
this reference to a preceding barbaric ag 
of the Church had no relevance to th 
existing order of things. 

“Of course,” she added, hastily, “I d 
not wish to make myself troublesome 01 
conspicuous in any way. I merely me 
tion these things as explaining why th 
Vicar felt bound to make a stand. TI! 
Church feeling in this parish has been s\ 
strong; it would, indeed, be a pity if 
anything occurred to weaken it.” 

Mrs. Roughsedge gave a doubtful as- 
sent. As to the Church feeling, she was 
not Miss Bertram. One of 
her chief friends was a secularist cobbler, 
who lived under the very shadow of th« 
church. The Miss Bertrams shuddered at 
his conversation. Mrs. Roughsedge found 
him racy company; and he presented to 
her aspects of village life and opinion 
with which the Miss Bertrams were 
at all acquainted. 


communicants 


Maria’s expression showed tl 


so clear as 





ice ae 


not 


As the mother and son approached th 
old house in the sunset light, its aspect 
of mellow and intimate congruity with 
the woods and fields about it had never 
been more winning. The red, gray, and 
orange of its old brickwork played into 
the brown and purples of its engirdling 
trees, into the lilacs and golds and crim- 
sons of the western sky behind it, into 
the cool and quiet tones of the meadows 
from which it rose. A spirit of beauty 
had been at work fusing man’s perish- 


able and passing work with Nature’s 
eternal masterpiece; so that the old 





house had in it something immortal, 
and the light which played upon it some- 
thing gently personal, relative, and fleet- 
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¢. Winter was still dominant; a north- 

-+ wind blew. But on the grass under 
spreading oaks which sheltered the 

stern front a tew snowdrops were out. 

And Diana was gathering them. 

She came towards her visitors with 
rity. “Oh! what a long time since 
have been to see me!” 

Mrs. Roughsedge explained that she 
| been entertaining some relations, and 

Huch had been in London. She hoped 

t Miss Mallory had enjoyed her stay 

Tallyn. It certainly seemed to both 

ther and son that the ingenuous young 

e colored a little as its owner replied, 

[hank you—it was very amusing,” 
| then added, with a little hesitation, 

‘Mr. Markham has been kindly advising 
since about the gardens,—and the 

Vavasours. They were to keep up the 
rdens, you know,—and now they prac- 
lly leave it to me,—which isn’t fair.” 
Mrs. Roughsedge secretly wondered 
whether this statement was meant to ac- 
count for the frequent presence of Oliver 
She had herself 
met him in the lane riding away from 
Beecheote no less than three times during 
the past fortnight. 

“ Please come in to tea!” said Diana. 
‘I am just expecting my cousin— Miss 
Merton. Mrs. Colwood and I are so 
excited !—we have never had a visitor here 
before. I came out to try and find som« 
There is r ally 
nothing in the greenhouses,—and I can’t 


Markham at Beechcote. 


snowdrops for her room. 


make the house look nice.” 

Certainly, as they entered and passed 
through the panelled hall of the drawing 
room, Hugh Roughsedge saw no need for 

pology. Amid the warm dimness of th¢ 
house he was aware of a few starry flow- 
ers, a few gleaming and beautiful stuffs, 
the white and black of an engraving, or 
the blurred golds and reds of an old Ital 
ian picture, humble school-work perhaps, 
collected at small cost by Diana’s father, 
yet still breathing the magic of the En- 
chanted Land. The house was refined, 
pleading, eager,—like its mistress. It 
made no display,—but it admitted no 
vulgarity. “These things are not here 
for mere decoration’s sake,” it seemed 
to say. “ Dear kind hands have touched 
them; dear silent voices have spoken of 
them. Love them a little, you also!— 
and be at home.” 
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Not that Hugh Roughsedge made any 
such conscious analysis of his impres- 
sions. Yet the house appealed to him 
strangely. He thought Miss Mallory’s 
taste marvellous; and it is one of the 
superiorities in women to which men 
submit most readily. 

The drawing-room had especially a 
festive air. Mrs. Colwood was keeping 
tea-cakes hot and building up a blazing 
fire with logs of beech-wood. When she 
had seated her guests, Diana put the 
gathered into an 
empty vase, and looked round her happily, 
as though now she had put the last touch 
She talked read 
ily of her cousin’s coming to Mrs. Rough 


snowdrops she had 


to all her preparations. 


sedge; and she inquired minutely of Hugh 
when the next meet was to be, that she 
might take her guest to see it. 

“Fanny will be just as new to it all 
as I!” she said. “ That’s so nice, isn’t 
it?’ Then she offered Mrs. Roughsedge 
eake, and looked at her askance with a 
hanging head. “ Have you heard—about 
the Vicar?” 

Mrs. Roughsedge admitted it. 

“T did lose my temper,” said Dana, 
repentantly. “ But really!—papa used to 
tell me it was a sign of weakness to say 
violent things you couldn’t prove. Was 
n’t it Lord Shaftesbury that said som 
book he didn’t like was ‘ vomited out of 
the jaws of hell’? Well, the Vicar said 
things very like that. He did indeed!” 

“Oh no, my dear, no!” eried Mrs. 
disturbed by the quotation, 
Hugh Rough 


Diana, however, insisted. 


Roughsedge, 
even, of such a remark. 
sedge grinned. 

“Of course I would have given them 
up. Only I just happened to say that 
papa always read everything he could by 
she flushed. 
“Well, I don’t exactly remember what 
Mr. Lavery said. But I know that when 
he’d said it—I wouldn’t have given up 


those two men,—and then ” 


either of those books for the world!” 

“TI hope, Miss 
think of giving them up,” said Hugh, 
with vigor. “It will be an excellent 
thing for Lavery.” 

Mrs. Roughsedge, as the habitual peace 
maker of the village, said hastily that 
Dr. Roughsedge should talk to the Vicar. 
Of course he must not be allowed to do 
anything so foolish as to withdraw from 
the club,—or the Miss Bertrams either. 


Mallory, you won't 
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“Oh! my goodness,” cried Diana, hid- 
ing her face,—and then raising it, erim- 
son. “The Miss Bertrams too! Why, 
it’s only six weeks since I first came to 
this place; and now I’m setting it by 
the ears.” 

Her aspect of mingled mirth and dis- 
may had in it something so childish and 
disarming that Mrs. Roughsedge could 
only wish the Vicar had been there 
to see. His heretical parishioner fell 
into meditation. 

“What can I do? If I could only be 
sure that he would never say things like 
that to me again 

“But he will!” said Captain Rough- 
sedge. “ Don’t give in, Miss Mallory.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Roughsedge, as the 
door opened, “shall we ask Mr. Mark- 
ham ?” 

Diana turned with a startled movement. 
It was evident that Markham was not 
expected. But Mrs. Roughsedge also in- 
ferred from a shrewd observation of her 
hostess that he was not unwelcome. He 
had, in fact, looked in on his way home 
from hunting to give a message from his 
mother. That at least was the pretext. 
Hugh Roughsedge, reading him with a 
hostile eye, said to himself that if it had- 
n’t been Lady Lucey, it would have been 
something else. As it happened, he was 
quite as well aware as his mother that 
Markham’s visits to Beechcote of late had 
been far more frequent than mere neigh- 
borliness required. 

Markham was in hunting dress, and 
made his usual handsome and energetic 
impression. Diana treated him with 
great self-possession, asking after Mr. 
Ferrier, who had just returned to Tallyn 
for the last fortnight before the opening 
of Parliament, and betraying to the 
Roughsedges that she was already on in- 
timate terms with Lady Lucy, who was 
lending her patterns for her embroid- 
ery, driving over once or twice a week, 
and advising her about various house- 
hold affairs. Mrs. Roughsedge, who had 
been Diana’s first protector, saw herself 
supplanted,— not without a little nat- 
ural chagrin. 

The controversy of the moment was 
submitted to Markham, who decided hot- 
ly against the Vicar, and implored Diana 
to stand firm. But somehow his interven- 
tion only hastened the compunction that 
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had already begun to work in her. S 
followed the Roughsedges to the do 
when they departed. 

“ What must I do?” she said, sheepi: 
ly, to Mrs. Roughsedge. “ Write to him / 

“The Vicar? Oh, dear Miss Mallor 
the Doctor will settle it. You » 
change the books?” 

“Mother!” cried Hugh Roughsed; 
indignantly, “ we’re all bullied—you kn: 
we are—and now you want Miss Mallo: 
bullied too.” 

“* Who would be free, themselves m 
strike the blow,’” laughed Markham 
the background, as he stood toying wit 
his tea beside Mrs. Colwood. 

Diana shook her head. 

“IT can’t be friends with him,” she sa 
naively, “for a long, long time. But I’] 
rewrite my list. And must I go and eal! 
on the Miss Bertrams to-morrow ?”’ 

Iler mock and smiling submission, as 
she stood, slender and lovely, amid th« 
shadows of the hall, seemed to Hugh 
Roughsedge, as he looked back upon her, 
the prettiest piece of acting. Then sh 
turned and he knew that she was going 
back to Markham. At the same moment 
he saw Mrs. Colwood’s little figure dis 
appearing up the main stairway. Frown- 
ing and silent, he followed his mother out 
of the house. 

Diana looked round rather wistfully for 
Mrs. Colwood as she reentered the room; 
but that lady had many letters to write. 

Markham noticed Mrs. Colwood’s re- 
treat with a thrill of pleasure. Yet even 
now he had no immediate declaration in 
his mind. The course that he had marked 
out for himself had been exactly followed. 
There had been no “ hurrying it.” Only, 
in these weeks before Parliament, while 
matters of great moment to his own po- 
litical future were going forward and his 
participation in them was not a whit 
less cool and keen than it had always 
been, he had still found abundant time 
for the wooing of Diana. He had as- 
sumed a kind of guardian’s attitude in 
the matter of her relations to the Va- 
vasours,— who in business affairs had 
proved both greedy and muddle-headed ; 
he had flattered her woman’s vanity by 
the insight he had freely allowed her into 
his own Parliamentary position and his 
relations to Ferrier; and he had kept 
alive a kind of perpetual interest and 
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tter in her mind concerning him, by 
challenge he was perpetually offering 
opinions and ideas in which she 
been brought up,—while yet com- 
it with a respect towards her 
her’s memory, so courteous and, in 
_ sincere, that she was alternately 

d and subdued. 
On this February evening it seemed to 
exultant sense, as Diana sat chatting 
him beside the fire, that his power with 
her had substantially advanced, that by 
ndred subtle signs—quite involuntary 
she let him understand that 
his personality was pressing upon hers, 


her part 


trating her will, transforming her 
and fearless composure. 

For instance, he had been lending her 

ks, representing his own political and 
ial opinions. To her they were anath- 
ema. Her father’s soul in her regarded 
them as forces of the pit, rising in ugly 
amor to drag down England from her 
ancient place. But to hate and shudder 
them from afar had been comparative- 
ly easy. To battle with them at close 
quarters, as presented by this able and 
courteous antagonist, who passed so easily 
and without presumption from the op- 
ponent into the teacher, was a more teas- 
ing matter. She had many small suc- 
cesses and side-victories; but they soon 
ceased to satisfy her, in presence of the 
knowledge and ability of a man who had 
heen ten years in Parliament, and had 
made for himself, she began to under- 
stand, a considerable position there. She 
is hotly loyal to her own faiths; but she 
was conscious of what often seemed to 
her a dangerous and demoralizing interest 
A demoralizing pleasure too in 
listening,—in sometimes laying aside the 
watchful, hostile air, in showing herself 
sweet, yielding, receptive. 

These melting moods, indeed, were rare. 
But no one watching the two on this 
February evening could have failed to see 
in Diana signs of happiness, of a joyous 


in his! 


and growing dependence, of something 
that refused to know itself, that mas- 
queraded now as this feeling, now as that, 
yet was all the time stealing upon the 
sources of life, bewitching blood and 
brain. Markham lamented that in ten 
days he and his mother must be in town 
for the Parliamentary season. Diana 
clearly endeavored to show nothing more 
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than a polite regret. But in the half- 
laughing, half-forlorn requests she made 
to him for advice in certain practical 
matters which must be decided in his 
absence, she betrayed herself; and Mark 
ham found it amazingly sweet that she 
should do so. He said eagerly that he 
and Lady Lucy must certainly come down 
to Tallyn every alternate Sunday, so that 
the various small matters he had made 
Diana entrust to him,—the finding of 
a new gardener, negotiations with the 
Vavasours, connected with the cutting 
of certain trees, or the repairs of a 
ruinous gable of the house—should still 
be carried forward with all possible care 
and speed. Whereupon Diana inquired 
how such things could possibly engag 
the time and thought of a politician in 
the full stream of Parliament. 

“They will be much more interesting 
to me,” said Markham, in a low, steady 
voice, “than anything I shall be doing 
in Parliament.” 

Diana rose, in sudden vague terror,—as 
though with the roar in her ears of rap- 
ids ahead—murmured some stammering 
thanks, walked across the room, lowered 
a lamp which was flaming, and recov- 
ered all her smiling self-possession. But 
she talked no more of her own affairs. 
She asked him, instead, for news of 
Miss Vincent. 

Markham answered with difficulty. If 
there had been sudden alarm in her, there 
had been a sudden tumult of the blood 
in him. He had almost lost his hold 
upon himself; the great words had been 
almost spoken. 

But when the conversation had been 
onee more guided into normal channels, 
he felt that he had escaped a risk. No, 
no, not yet! One false step—one check 
and he might still find himself groping 
in the dark. Better let himself be 
missed a little!—than move too soon. 
he had kept his eyes 
open. There was nothing there. 

So he gave what news of Marion Vin 
cent he had to give. She was still in 
Jethnal Green working at her inquiry, 
often very ill, but quite indomitable. As 
soon as Parliament began, she had prom- 
ised to do some secretarial work for Mark- 
ham, on two or three mornings a week. 

“T saw her last week,” said Markham. 
“She always asks after you.” 


As to Roughsedge, 
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“T am so glad! I fell in love with 
her. Surely ”—Diana hesitated—* sure- 
ly—some day—she will marry Mr. Fro- 
bisher ?” 

Markham shook his head. 

“T think she feels herself too frail.” 

Diana remembered that little scene of 
intimacy —of tenderness,—and Mark- 
ham’s words stirred about her, as it were, 
winds of sadness and renunciation. She 
shivered under them a little, feeling al- 
most guiltily the glow of her own life, 
the passion of her own hopes. 

Markham watched her, as she sat on 
the other side of the fire, her beautiful 
head a little bent and pensive, the fire- 
light playing on the oval of her cheek. 
How glad he was that he had not spoken! 
—that the barrier between them still held. 
A man may find heaven or hell on the 
other side of it. But merely to have 
crossed it, makes life the poorer. One 
more of the great, the irrevocable mo- 
ments spent and done,—yielded to de- 
vouring time. He hugged the thought 
that it was still before him. The very 
timidity and anxiety he felt were de- 
lightful to him; he had never felt them 
before. And once more—involuntarily, 
disagreeably,—he thought of Alicia Drake 
and of the passages between them in the 
preceding summer. 

Alicia was still at Tallyn, and her pres- 
ence was, in truth, a constant embarrass- 
ment to him. Lady Lucy, on the contrary, 
had a strong sense of family duty towards 
her young cousin, and liked to have her 
for long visits at Tallyn or in London. 
Markham believed his mother knew noth- 
ing of the old flirtation between them. 
Alicia, indeed, rarely showed any special 
interest in him now. He admitted her 
general discretion. Yet occasionally she 
would put in a claim, a light word, now 
mocking, now caressing, which betrayed 
the old intimacy, and Markham would 
wince under it. It was like a creeping 
touch in the dark. He had known what 
it was to feel both compunction and a 
kind of fear with regard to Alicia. But, 
normally, he told himself that both feel- 
ings were ridiculous. He had done noth- 
ing to compromise either himself or her. 
He had certainly flirted with Alicia; but 
he could not honestly feel that the chief 
part in the matter had been his. 
These thoughts passed in a flash. 


The 
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clock struck, and regretfully he got up + 
take his leave. Diana rose too, with 
kindling face. 

“ My cousin will be here directly!” s} 
said, joyously. 

“Shall I find 
come next time ?”’ 

“T mean to keep her as long—as long 
as ever I can!” 

Markham held her hand close and war 
a moment, felt her look waver a second 
beneath his, and then, with a quick and 
resolute step, he went his way. 

He was just putting on his coat in th 
outer hall, when there was a sound 
approaching wheels. A carriage stopped 
at the door, to which the butler hurried 
As he opened it, Markham saw in th 
light of the porch lamp the face of 
girl peering out of the carriage window 
It was a little awkward. 
was held by a groom the other sid 
of the carriage. There was nothing to 
do but to wait till the young lady had 
passed. He drew to one side. 

Miss Merton descended. There was 
just time for Markham to notice an ex- 
travagant hat smothered in ostrich feath- 
ers, a large-featured, rather handsome face 
framed in a tangled mass of black hair, 
a pair of sharp eyes that seemed to take 
in hungrily all they saw--the old hall, 
the butler, and himself as he stood in the 
shadow. He heard the new guest speak 
to the butler about her luggage. Then 
the door of the inner hall opened, and 
he caught Diana’s hurrying feet, and 
her cry— 

“Fanny!” 

He passed the lady and eseaped. As 
he rode away into the darkness of the 
lanes, he was conscious of an impression 
which had for the moment checked the 


her installed when 


His own horse 
on 


happy flutter of blood and pulse. Was 
that the long-expected cousin? Poor 
Diana! A common-looking, vulgar young 


woman,—with a most unpleasant voice 
and accent. An unpleasant manner, too, 
to the servants,—half arrogant, half fa- 
miliar. What a hat!—and what a fringe! 
—worthy of some young “lidy” in the 
Old Kent Road! The thought of Diana 
sitting at table with such a person on 
equal terms pricked him with annoyance; 
for he had all his mother’s fastidious- 
ness, though it showed itself in differ- 
ent forms. He blamed Mrs. Colwood,— 
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THE TESTING 


Diana ought to have been more cautious- 
guided. The thought of all the tender 
naration made for the girl was both 
ising and repellent. 
‘iss Merton, he understood, was Di- 
vs cousin on the mother’s side—the 
chter of her mother’s sister. A swarm 
juestions suddenly arose in his mind; 
stions not hitherto entertained. Had 
re been, in fact, a mésalliance?—some 
igreeable story which accounted per- 
ns for the self-banishment of Mr. Mal- 
ys the seclusion in which Diana had 
en brought up? The idea was most 
nweleome; but the sight of Fanny Mer 
had inevitably provoked it. And it 
on to a good many other ideas and 
neculations, of a mingled sort, connect- 
ed. now with Diana, now with recollee 
ms, pleasant and unpleasant, of the 
eight or ten years which had preceded his 
sight of her. 


‘or Oliver Markham was now thirty 

x, and he had not reached that ag: 
without at least one serious attempt 
quite apart from any passages with 
Alicia Drake—to provide himself with 

wife. Some two years before this 
date he had proposed to a pretty girl of 
great family and no money, with whom 
he supposed himself ardently in love. 
She, after some hesitation, had refused 
him, and Markham had had some reason 
to believe that, in spite of his mother’s 
great fortune and his own expectations, 
his provenance had not been regard 
ed as sufficiently aristocratic by the 
girl’s fond parents. Perhaps had lh: 
and not Lady Luecy—been the owner of 
Tallyn and its £18,000 a year, things 
might have been different. As it was, 
Markham had felt the affront, as a strong 
and self-confident man was likely to feel 
it; and it was perhaps in reaction from 
it that he had allowed himself those 
passages with Alicia Drake which had at 
least soothed his self-love. 

In this affair Markham had acted on 
one of the convictions with which he 
had entered publie life—that there is 
no greater help to a politician than a 
distinguished, clever, and if possible 
beautiful wife. Distinction, Radical 
though he was, had at first seemed to him 
a matter of family and “ connections.” 
But after the Lady Frances of his first 
attempt had refused him, “family,” in 
Vor. CXVI.—No, 692.—31 
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the ordinary sense, had ceased to attract 


him. Personal breeding, intelligence, and 
charm,—these, after all, are what the 
politician who is already provided with 
money wants to secure in his wife; with 
out, of course, any obvious disqualification 
in the way of family history. Diana, as 
he had first met her among the woods at 
Portofino, side by side with her dignified 
und gentlemanly father, had made upon 
him precisely that impression of personal 


distinction of which he was in search, 


l 
upon his mother also. 

The appearance and the accent, how- 
ever, of the cousin had struck him with 
surprise; nor was it till he was nearing 
Tallyn that he succeeded in shaking off 
the impression. Absurd! Everybody has 
some relations that require to be masked, 

like the stables. or the back door, in 
Diana, his 
beautiful, unapproachable Diana, would 


a skilful arrangement of life. 


a 


lady, with whom she could have no pos- 


soon, no doubt. be r lieved ot this youn 


sible interests in common. And mean- 
while, on one of his week-end visits to 
Tallyn and Beecheote, perhaps half an 
hour’s conversation with Mrs. Colwood 
might throw some light on the new guest. 

Diana meanwhile, assisted by Mrs 
Colwood, was hovering about her cousin. 
She and Miss Merton had kissed each 
other in the hall, and then Diana, seized 
with a sudden shyness, led her 


uest 


into the drawing-room, and stood there 
speechless, a little; holding her by both 
hands and gazing at her; mastered by 
feeling and excitement. 

“Well, you hav 
place!” said Fanny Merton, withdrawing 
herself. She turned and looked about 
her, at the room, the flowers, the wide 
hearth, with its blazing logs, at Mrs. 
Colwood, and finally at Diana. 

“We are so fond of it already!” 
said Diana. “Come and get warm.” 


got a queer old 


She settled her guest in a chair by the 
fire, and took a stool beside her. “ Did 
you like Devonshire ?” 

The girl made a little face. 

“Tt was awfully quiet. Oh, my 
friends, of course, made a lot of fuss 
over me—and that kind of thing. But I 
wouldn’t live there, not if you paid me.” 

“We’re very quiet here,” said Diana tim 
idly. She was examining the face beside 
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her, with its bright crude color, its bold 
eyes, and sulky mouth, slightly underhung. 

“Oh, well, got good 
families about, | guess. I one or 


you've some 
saw 
two awfully smart carriages waiting at 
the station.” 

“There are a good many nice people,” 


murmured Diana. “ But there is not 
much going on.” 
“T expect you could invite a good 


many here if you wanted,” said the girl, 
once more looking round her. “™ What- 
ever made you take this place?” 


‘T like old things so much,” laughed 


Diana. “ Don’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I think there’s 
more style about a new house. You can 
have electric light and all that sort 


of thing.” 


Diana admitted it, and changed the 
subject. Had the journey been cold? 

Freezing, said Miss Merton. But a 
young man had lent her his fur coat 
to put over her knees, which had im- 
proved matters. She laughed, — rather 


consciously. 
I told him I was 
him ‘to something, if 


“Tle lives near here. 
sure you'd ask 
he called.” 

“Who was he?” 

With much rattling of the bangles on 
her wrists, Fanny produced a card from 
her Diana looked at it in 

the card of a young 
had met at a 

decided to avoid 


hand-bag. 
dismay. It was 
she 


and 


solicitor whom 


local 


thenceforward. 


once 


tea-party, 


She said nothing, however, and plunged 
into inquiries as to her aunt and cousins. 

“Oh! they’re all right. Mother’s 
worried out of her life about money,— 
but then we’ve always been that poor, 
you couldn’t skin a cent off us, so that’s 
nothing new.” 

Diana murmured sympathy. She 
knew vaguely that her father had done 
a good deal to subsidize these relations. 
She could only suppose that in his ig- 
norance he had not done enough. 

Meanwhile Fanny Merton had 
her upon Diana with a 
hostile look, almost a stare, which had 
entered them as she spoke of the family 
poverty, and persisted as they travelled 


fixed 


eyes curious 


from Diana’s face and figure to the 
pretty and spacious room beyond. She 
examined everything, in a swift keen 
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scrutiny, and then, as the pounce 
glance came back to her cousin, the 
suddenly exclaimed— 

“Goodness! but like <A) 
Sparling!” 

Diana flushed crimson. She drew b: 
and said hurriedly to Mrs. Colwood: 

“Muriel, would you see if they h 


taken the luggage up-stairs ?” 


you are 


Mrs. Colwood went at once. 


Fanny Merton had herself chang 
eolor, and looked a little embarrass 


She did not repeat her remark, but | 
gan to take her furs off, to smooth h 
hair deliberately, and settle her bra 
lets. Diana came nearer to her as so 
as they were alone. 

“Do you really think I am like mai 
ma?” she said tremulously, all her ey 
fixed upon her cousin. 

“ Well, of course I never saw her!” sa 
Miss Merton, the fir 
“How couldI? But mother has a pict 
of her, and you’re as like as two peas.” 


looking down at 


I never saw any picture of mamma,’ 
said Diana; “I don’t know at all what 
she was like.” 

“Ah, well—” Miss Merton, stil 
looking down. Then she stopped, and said 
no more. She _ took her handker 
chief and began to rub a spot of mud 


said 


out 


off her dress. It seemed to Diana that 
her manner was a little strange, and 


rather rude. But she had made up hei 
mind there would be peculiarities in 
Fanny, and she did not mean to be re- 
pelled by them. 

“Shall I take you to your room?” she 
said. “ You must be tired, 
be dining directly.” 

Miss Merton allowed herself to be led 
up-stairs, looking curiously round her at 
every step. 

at | must be well off!” she 
burst out, as they came to the head of the 
stairs, “or you’d never be able to run a 
place like this!” 

“Papa left me all his money,” said 
Diana, coloring again. “I hope he 
wouldn’t have thought it extravagant.” 

The girl’s face suddenly resumed its sly 


and we shall 


say, you 


hostility. And as Diana walked before 
her, Miss Merton again examined the 


house, the furniture, the pictures; but this 
time with an air of one half jealous, and 
half contemptuous, of all she saw. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HE storm of battle which had 
roared and raged through Pines- 
ville, Virginia, in April, 1865, had 

rned St. Stephen’s Church into a field- 
tal and then swept onward, leaving 
little building dismantled and ap- 
ently forgotten. In the distance, 
derous cannonading still rattled the 
ned-glass windows from time to time, 
but the shuddering reverberations mere- 
ly intensified the silence of desolation 
it had settled upon the countryside. 
Not a leaf stirred behind the gray shroud 
of vapor overhanging the trampled mead- 
ows, the birds had long since whirled 
:way in terror, and all the voices of the 
eld were stilled, as though nature itself 
had been throttled or stunned in the con- 
flict. From a pole thrust through the 
belfry window a_ yellow hospital - flag 
sagged drearily in the breathless atmos- 
phere; and tumbled about in the tiny 
churchyard, like uprooted coffins, lay 
scores of wooden pews, hastily torn from 
their fastenings and tossed from doors 
and windows. Books, papers, bits of 
clothing, remnants of food, rubbish and 
wreck of every kind, littered the ground, 
and propped up against a headstone al- 
most hidden in long grass lay a stained 
and broken stretcher. 3etween the white 
columns of the portico gaped the entrance 
to the church, splintered fragments of 
the door still clinging to the hinges, and 
on its threshold stood a woman, her tall, 
girlish figure sharply outlined in the 
misty twilight against the dark back- 
ground. For a moment she gazed at the 
ruin and disorder about her with an 
expression of despair, deepening as her 
glance fell upon the devastated fields be- 
yond the soggy highway; but as she lifted 
her eyes to the darkening sky, and, spread- 
ing out her arms, inhaled a deep breath 
of air, the look of hopelessness in her 
face changed to resolute calm. In the 
sombre light she appeared pale and worn, 
but her simple gray gown open at the 
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throat showed 
her rolle« 


contrasting line of tan, 
l-up sleeves disclosed strong, sun 
burned arms, and her erect, well-moulded 
figure indicated vigorous bodily health. 
Absorbed in thought , she did not imme- 
diately notice the saturating mist; but 
presently, raising her hand and dusting 
the glistening moisture from her hair, 
she slowly untied a broad apron from her 
waist, and fashioning it into a sort of 
hood, stepped from the portico, and pick- 
ing he rwayv among the ol struc ting wre ck- 
age to the edge of the graveyard, stopped 
and whistled softly. 

No response followed; but as she wait- 
ed, the church windows shivered and rat- 
tled again to some inaudible concussion 
as though shaken by a ghostly hand. 
The effect was mournful and uneanny, 
and the listener, shuddering involuntari- 
ly, whistled again louder than before. Re- 
ceiving no reply, she at last raised her 
hands to her mouth and ealled sharply 

“Sergeant! Sergeant Henry!” 

A gruff halloo answered this summons, 
and from a dilapidated wagon-shed in 
the rear of the church there emerged 
a coatless, hatl ss, and mee tatter- 
demalion, his long gray beard, dishevelled 
hair, and general appearance suggesting 
Rip Van Winkle, save for the huge 
eavalry revolver which protruded from 
the leather holster hanging from his belt, 
and the remnants of a military stripe 
down the legs of his muddied blue trousers. 
For a few moments he remained under 
cover, sleepily knuckling his heavy eye- 
lids, and then shambled forward, halting 
before the woman with an inquiring 
glance and the semblance of a salute. 

“T hate to trouble you, Sergeant,” she 
began, “but I want a couple of canteens 
of boiling water, and I daren’t leave my 
patient long enough to—” 

“ Ain’t he gone yet?” 

The interruption was forbiddingly im- 
patient, but the woman merely shook 
her head. 
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“No, and he isn’t going if I can help 
it,” she responded, calmly. “ You'll 
hurry, won’t you?” 

The man lazily hitched his belt as 
though he had not heard the question. 

“What you want with canteens of 
boiling water?’ he inquired, surlily. 

“T’m going to use them for foot- 
warmers. The church is horribly damp, 
and I’m afraid the Captain will—” 

“The Captain, indeed!” snorted the 
old soldier, contemptuously. “ Where 
d’you suppose I’m goin’ to git tinware 
for sech foolishness ?” 

“T don’t know, but I’m sure you do.” 

The veteran’s hard mouth relaxed into 
something like a smile. 

“THumph!” he muttered. “ You think 
I kin git anything and _ everything, 
don’t yer?” 

The woman nodded gravely. 

“T know you’re the best forager in 
the army,” she responded, diplomatically. 
“But you haven’t brought me a doctor 
yet,” she added, reproachfully. 

“ Ain’t none passed by.” 

“1’m sure you could find one if you 
were to ride down the valley a bit.” 

“And git gobbled up by the Rebs? I 
see myself!” 

“ Nonsense! They’re retreating.” 

“Well, maybe they is, but sometimes 
they does it in a circle, and then who’s 
chasin’ who, I want ter know?” 

No reply greeted this query, and the 
faint smile on the woman’s lips quick- 
ly faded. 

“My patient is terribly low to-night, 
Sergeant,” she resumed, after a pause. 
“Tf you could find a doector—” 

“Tle ain’t got no more use for doctors 
than a toad has fer side pockets!” inter- 
rupted the old man. 3est thing he kin 
do is to die quick and quiet, fer I kin 
tell you—” 

“ No, you can’t,” interposed the woman, 
sharply. “That’s treason in my camp, 
and I won’t listen to it. Now please 
hurry and see what you can do for me.” 

The veteran leisurely thrust a hand 
into his pocket, and producing a crum- 
pled roll of paper, extracted a small wad 
of tobacco and stuffed it into his cheek. 

“Major’s orders was to stay by you, 
miss,” he muttered. 

“The Major’s orders were to do every- 
thing possible for my patient,” she cor- 


rected. “ He’s got a chance, and I want 
to make the most of it. You know it’s 
my chance, too,” she added, appealingly. 

Sergeant Henry stared at the calm, 
sweet face confronting him, and, nodding 
comprehensively, swung upon his heel. 

“You nurses are more trouble to me 
than all my money,” he growled, as he 
moved away, but there was less harshness 
in his voice, and when he spoke again 
his tone was almost kindly. “ Don’t go 
workin’ yourself to death over that young 
feller, miss,” he continued, “fer I kin 
tell you—” 

He paused, glancing over his shoulder, 
but the woman was already out of hear- 
ing, and after watching her for a mo- 
ment, the veteran shrugged his shoul- 
ders, spat reflectively on the ground, and 
slouched off toward the wagon-shed. 

The church was dark and cold, and the 
nurse shivered slightly as she groped her 
way over the straw-covered floor to a 
low cot standing near the altar and 
peered anxiously into the face of a man 
lying apparently in a deep stupor. For 
a moment she listened intently to his 
labored breathing, and then stealthily 
slipping her hand beneath his blankets, 
laid her fingers lightly on his wrist, and 
with her other hand pressed against the 
arteries of her own temple, counted his 
pulse. A shade of discouragement crossed 
her face as she noted the result, and 
lighting a lantern, she swiftly drew some 
bandages from a pail standing beside the 
bed, and wringing them out, laid them 
across the patient’s forehead and breast. 
The shock of the cold water against his 
fevered body forced a moan from the 
sufferer’s lips, and he turned restlessly, 
tossing the wet cloths aside. Waiting 
until he quieted again, the nurse skil- 
fully readjusted them, and looking up, 
found Sergeant Henry beside her, can- 
teens in hand, and a look of suppressed 
excitement in his face. 

“T’ve more if you want ’em,” he mut- 
tered, as she nodded her thanks, “and 
good news, too, if you want to hear it,” 
he added, in a lower tone. 

The woman glanced up expectantly. 

“The doctor?’ she whispered. “ Have 
you seen one?” 

“No, but I seen somebody else,” he 
confided. “ A despatch-bearer passed here 
just now. We’re drivin’ ’em like sheep! 
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In another week we'll be around ’em, 
and then— God! but I want ter be in 
at the death. You take it pretty cool,” 
he continued, as his hearer calmly re 
sumed her work. Well, Vl relieve you 
at ten.” 

‘Not to-night,” was the quiet answer. 
“T eouldn’t leave him to-night.” 

The old man picked up the lantern, 
and holding it above his head, peered 
down at the figure on the bed. Then he 
unbuckled his belt, and slipping off his 
revolver, laid it upon a chair. 

“There’s something to keep you com- 
pany in ease you need it,” he muttered, 
pointing to the weapon as he retreated. 

Left to herself, the woman bent again 
over her patient, and carefully raising 
his head, adjusted it more comfortably 
on the folded blanket which served as a 
pillow. The flushed face into which she 
gazed was that of a young man, shocking- 


ly aged and wasted, but with something 
of youthful beauty still remaining, and 
as she smoothed back the thick brown 
hair from his forehead her lips trem- 
bled ominously. 

Ilow she hated the barbarous war that 
was wrecking and destroying thousands 
f splendid lives like this! She had 
claimed that there was a chance for her 
patient, but what chance had he in her 
inexperienced hands? Had she not failed 
in every crisis she had faced during the 
hideous weeks that lay behind her? The 
Sergeant had understood what she meant 
by saying that this case was her chance. 
Everybody in the corps knew her hu- 
miliating record. No one but she, how- 
ever, realized the full measure of her 
failure. The brutal realities of war, the 
monstrous indecencies of battle, had 
robbed her not only of courage, but of 
patriotism. Every feeling of loyalty to 
the cause which had inspired her en- 
thusiam in the well-ordered probationary 
hospitals had died at sight of the mad- 
house scenes enacted in the first field- 
hospital to which she had been assigned. 
Even now, when she closed her eyes, she 
again lived through that riot of death, 
hearing the agonizing sounds, seeing the 
contorted faces, breathing the poisonous 
reek, enduring the appalling inhumani- 
ties that froze her blood and threatened 
her reason. Nothing in her previous ex- 
periences had even suggested the pos- 
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sibility of such spectacles, vet she had 
stood her ground, working desperately to 
aid the dripping surgeons at their awful 
work, until a stretcher-bearer, entering 
with something that had once been a man, 
had trod upon the raw stumps of a leg 
less horror and, stumbling, cursed the 
helpless offender. Then for a time every- 
thing had been blotted from her mind, 
but when consciousness returned, she felt 
the clutch of terror tightening upon her 
heart and her whole being revolting 
against the cruelty of war with a passion 
which no will-power could control or love 
of country conquer. Again and again 
she had reported for duty, but each time 
she had miserably faltered—once during 
an operation upon a conscious man 
strapped hand and foot upon a slippery 
table because he could not yield quickly 
enough to the influence of chloroform; 
once at sight of a frightful blunder 
committed by a contract doctor and mur- 
derously corrected; and again when a 
prisoner crazed with agony had struck 
a surgeon with one of his own knives 
and been instantly shot to death by the 
infuriated physician.* 

Thenceforward she had been relegated 
to the loathsome work of a_ hospital 
drudge, and when, by the merest chance, 
she had at last been recalled to special 
duty, all her patriotic impulses had 
waned. Even the news of victory failed 
to thrill her, and as she sat watching the 
man entrusted to her care rebellious ques- 
tions forced themselves upon her. 

Why should she rejoice in the feroci- 
ties of victory or defeat? Who could 
distinguish friends from foes in the mad- 
men that clutched and tore at one an- 
other’s throat? All were alike inhuman 
in their murderous work. ... The sacred 
cause ¢ Both sides committed atrocities 
that mocked the words, and each prayed 
to the same God for success. Could any 
cause or country or God justify the 
bestial spectacles she had witnessed, the 
depravities she had seen committed in 
the holiest of names? What purpose 
could sanctify or even condone the orgies 
that had confronted her on more than 
one battle-field, where glutted animals 
and gorged birds completed the work of 

* The hospital experiences detailed in the 


course of this story are based upon actual 
oceurrences during the Civil War. 
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men lapsed to the level of brutes? What 
inspiration was there in restoring health 
to men whose only thought was to use 
their strength to maim or destroy other 
human beings as worthy or worthless as 
themselves? If she did not save this 
man whose life was now burning out on 
the couch before her, perhaps some other 
life might be spared. Did not every 
soldier’s hand that relaxed in death re- 
lease a brother’s throat? Might it not 
be better, as her callous old body-guard 
had said, if he were to die just as 
quickly as— 

The woman passed her hand across her 
brow as though to thrust back the wild 
thoughts that were crowding upon her, 
and leaning forward, touched the band- 
ages upon her patient’s head and chest. 
They were almost dry, and noting this, 
she instantly dipped them into the pail 
again and began bathing him with the 
icy water. Once, as she worked, the 
man’s eyes opened, and meeting his dull 
stare, she instinctively smiled back at 
him and nodded encouragingly. It was 
only for an instant that his gaze rested 
upon her, but his fleeting glance of hope 
and confidence diverted the current of 
her thoughts and set her wondering for 
the first time why he had been selected 
for special care. 

Who or what he was she did not know. 
All she remembered of the wild night 
that had witnessed her recall to duty 
was the merciless bundling of seores of 
wounded and dying men into ambulances, 
the shouting, confusion, and wild haste 
of a great army movement, and the un- 
expected summons to take charge of this 
desperate case and to spare no effort upon 
it. There was no time for questions, 
and the few hurried instructions uttered 
by the medical officer as though he knew 
of her humiliating record and did not 
expect her to comprehend him, left her 
ill-prepared for an emergency. At first 
she had not realized that she was to be 
left behind, but when the last ambulance 
had jolted away with its tortured load, 
she had breathed a prayer of thankful- 
ness and turned her attention to her 
patient. Except for the blue uniform 
of an infantry captain which he had worn 
when first carried into the church, she 
had no clue to his identity, but one glance 
at the wound in his breast warned her 


that she had been assigned to a forlorn 
hope. A cruelly hasty operation had 
supplemented the work of a bullet, and 
pneumonia was fast completing it. Again 
and again during the long days and 
nights that followed she had thought that 
life was extinct, but nature had respond- 
ed to her efforts and death had been 
averted, encouraging her to hope that 
the splendid vitality of youth might yet 
withstand the drain that was being made 
upon it. For the last twelve hours, how- 
ever, the fever had been gaining, and, as 
she watched the man gasping in the 
vaultlike atmosphere of the church, she 
felt the end approaching. 

Well, that would complete her rec- 
ord of failure. She had not been able 
to save even one life—and, what was 
worse, she was not sure she cared to. 
Why was that worse? Existence in a 
world that not only tolerated but en- 
couraged wholesale murder was not so 
great a boon. Surely the grave held no 
terrors for those who had lived through 
the nightmare horrors of war. The only 
restful faces she could remember were 
those of the dead. 

The sound of the patient’s irregular 
breathing caught her ear, and leaning 
forward, she counted the telltale respira- 
tions. Then her hand flew to his wrist, 
and the thready pulse warned her that 
there was no time to lose. Raising his 
head, she forced some brandy down his 
throat, but at the same moment her eyes 
fell upon the bandage lying across his 
chest, and her own heart almost stopped 
beating. One glance at the spreading 
stain on the white linen was sufficient to 
tell her what was happening. His wound 
had opened, and the man was rapidly 
bleeding to death. Dropping upon her 
knees beside the cot, she strove desperate- 
ly to stanch the flow of blood, summoning 
all her small resources and bitterly up- 
braiding herself for her incompetence. 

If she knew a little—a very little 
more, she might check this hemorrhage! 
Why had she not better prepared her- 
self for such an emergency? Oh, the 


hours she had wasted when she might 
have learned how to meet it! ... She 
was ignorant—criminally ignorant—of 
even the rudiments of nursing. If this 
man died she would be responsible. She 
would have killed him just as certainly 
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though she had knowingly sought his 
life. Had it not been for her 
qualified person would now be tending 
him. It the surgeons 
to have placed him in her hands. They 
knew she had had practically no expe- 


some 


was criminal of 


rience. Only once in all her hospital 
work had she . .. What was it she had 
en n them do in that case? ... Yes yes 
she had done that! . .. And this, too! 
But what else? What else! She 


must re membe r! 

Slower and slower throbbed the pulse; 
quicke r and quicker came the gasping 
She could almost feel the 
ebbing life slipping through her hands. 


respirations. 


But it should not slip. This was 
her chance. This was a fight for life. 
He should not die. . . Now she re- 
membered ! Now it all came back to 
her! It was very simple—only shx 


frightened 
Why did the 
church seem so deathly quiet? Had he 
Was it over already? 

She hastily pressed her fingers against 
an artery, and feeling the faint 


must think quickly—not get 


and never give up until 
ceased breathing ? 


respon- 


sive throb, tore a sheet into strips, and 
winding them tightly about the man’s 


limbs, grasped the foot of the cot and 
raised it, exerting all her strength to 
hold it at a slant and control the circula- 
tion of her patient’s blood. Five, 
fifteen minutes passed, and the desperate 


+ 
ven, 


struggle continued. Every muscle in her 
body ached and her overwrought nerves 
throbbed as though her 


brain was on the point of bursting. But 


something in 


she dared not rest even for an instant. 
Behind the black shadows surrounding 


he r, death seemed to be lurking, watch- 
ing for the moment when exhaustion 
should force her to yield the prey. 
Again and again she fancied a cold 
breath against her cheek, and beyond the 
waving veil of mist that swung in the 
lantern’s glow she seemed to see bodies 
of men lying upon the floor, twisted and 
tumbled in horrible, fantastic attitudes, 


as she had seen them upon the battle- 
fields. She strained her eyes to pierce 
the floating vapor which sometimes 


sereened her like a curtain and sometimes 
receded, hanging 


motionless before her, 
hoping to solve the terrifying 
But the inert forms cluttering 
would not fade. 


mystery. 
the floor 
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Had the de ad who had been earried 
from this gruesome hospital crawled 


from their shallow graves for sanctuary? 
Ilad the place become a charnel-house? 
How horribly still they lay! Yet 


scarcely one seemed resting—many of 
them staring at her from wide-open, 
glazing eyes. Was not death satisfied 


vith that grim harvest? Why should the 
life entrusted to her care be 


Ile should 


would 


coveted ¢ 
not be surrende red! She 
fight as breath remained 
in her body, and until then he was safe. 
She willed that he should live, and th 
power was hers. She defied death! 

Her fingers touched the patient’s hands 
lowered the cot. They 
chill that had numbed 
and the fresh bandage she applied 
showed a 


long as 


as she no longer 
had the icy 


heart, 


he r 
less rapidly spreading stain. 
Was it possible that the hemorrhage had 
been checked? With a gasp of hope she 
again lifted the cot, while from 


corner of the church dark, shadowy hands 


every 


seemed groping to touch the coverlet and 


bear her down. Nearer and nearer they 


swung toward her, heavier and heavier 
grew the strain upon her arms, un 
til it seemed they must be torn from 
their sockets. 

If thos tireless, grimly reaching 
hands would pause, even for a_ heart 
beat, she could rest and recover her 
strength. But once they reached her 
b rd n she would be he Iple Ss. She 
could not keep up the struggle much 
lo ger. Her back was breaking. 


Another moment 
would clutch their prey, 
vound. ~* @ The re! It 
But she had fallen 
dled dead, glaring 


and the greedy hands 
clawing at his 
was almost over. 
The hud- 
at her from the floor, 
should testify that she had not yielded. 
.. . Ah—it was ended! His wound had 
again. ... She could feel the fresh 
blood on her hands!... 


fighting! 


opened 


Panting and exhausted she sank 
against the cot, her nerveless arms 
drooping at her side, her head buried in 
the tumbled coverings. For some sec- 


lay there without moving, 
the loud throbbing of her 
and then slowly raising her head, 
The silent 
church was flooded with moonlight, and 
the swaying branches of the vines against 


onds_ she 
listening to 
heart, 


gazed wonderingly about her. 


the windows were swinging iong black 








shadows back and forth across the floor 
littered with bundles of straw and cush- 


ions. For a continued 
staring at the scene, and then springing 
to her feet, thrust her hands into the 
light. They were moist, but not with 
blood. Like a flash she turned to the 
man lying upon the couch and passed 
her fingers over his brow. It was beaded 


moment she 


with perspiration. 

The ery of joy which rose to her lips 
startled the patient, and his closed eye- 
lids twitehed convulsively, quieting as 
she laid her hand soothingly upon them. 

There was no time to be lost now 
in idle rejoicing. She must press her 
advantage, watch her opportunity, give 
The slightest 
slip might yet undo her work—the fight 
was still all before her if she was to 
crown it with triumph. ... Why had she 
never before felt the thrill that now re- 
vitalized her energies and glorified her 
task? Was it the possibility of her 
victory over disease and death? 


no pause to the enemy. 


The patient sighed wearily, and turn- 
ing toward her, answered her inquiring 
gaze with a faint smile of recognition. 
Then his eyes closed drowsily again, and 
her hand stole once more to his pulse. 
It was holding steadily, and the watch- 
er’s face lit up with hope as she set to 
work anew. 

If she could save this life, never 
again would she allow disgust or intol- 
erance to master her. Terrible as war 
was, she had no right to condemn it 
as inhuman and without justification. 
Wiser heads than hers had failed to avert 
it, braver hearts than hers daily con- 
fronted its terrors unafraid. Was it not 
perhaps a bred of the centu- 
ries which had tolerated and encouraged 
human visitation upon the 
people for their sin? Might not its 
bloodshed and barbarities be purging the 
nation of disease? Yes, yes! That was 
it. It was just as truly a conflict with 
disease and death as this life and death 
struggle which was teaching her hu- 
mility and charity. .. . Was her patient 
sleeping? . . . Not yet, but every muscle 
of his body was relaxed, and the fever 
had broken. His breathing was lighter 
and more regular... 

She procured fresh blankets from a 
bundle on the floor, skilfully substituted 


plague 


slavery—a 
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them for the old ones, and resettling his 
pillow, spread her apron over it, laying 
his head more comfortably upon the cool, 
clean linen. If he could only sleep! ... 
She tiptoed to the bedside, and shield- 
ing the light of the lantern, sank down 
beside the cot, watching the haggard 
face. War!—Civilization’s struggle 
against disease and death. . . . How had 
she ever lost sight of that glorifying as- 
pect? She must never forget it again. 
All the real progress of the world had 
come of such convulsions. .. . 

She bent forward once more, intently 
listening. ... Yes, he was sleeping. .. . 
She must not stir now... nor breathe. 

Fainter and fainter grew the swinging 
shadows on the floor—slower and slower 
their pendulous movement, and the first 
gray light of dawn stealing through the 
windows found the man still sleeping 
and the face of the watcher transfigured 
with triumph. 


Outside, the land was ablaze with the 
glory of the rising sun, wondrous colors 
spreading in rapid succession over the 
fields, now purple. now crimson, and now 
gold. On the horizon floated a cloud of 
dust, billowing with every breath of the 
morning breeze, and finally lifting to 
disclose a distant column of marching 
men. Nearer and nearer they approach- 
ed, unmasking another column farther 
away, and then another and another, 
moving in parallel lines—great masses of 
men and horses, their arms and accoutre- 
ments glittering in the sun, their gui- 
dons flapping bright bits of color, their 
flags showing bravely against the sky— 
an army sweeping forward, the ground 
shaking under its mighty tread. 

There was victory in the springy step, 
the rapid pace, the slanting banners— 
in every aspect of the passing host, and 
the sound of a familiar chant rolled tri- 
umphantly across the field: 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat. 

O! be swift, my soul! to answer Him; be 
jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 


Leaning against the white columns of 
the church portico, the tired nurse pieced 
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llow 
thought! 
watched the 


out the words as she listened. 


splendidly they interpreted her 


She drew hers lf up and 


scene ¢ xultantly. 


The clatter of hoofs upon the road 


turned her gaze from the fields to the 
highway. A little group of horsemen 
vere approaching, among whom = she 
recognized Sergeant Henry. So! He 
had found a doctor at last, had he? 
Well, Mr. Surgeon had come too late to 
rob her of her triumph! They wer 
bringing an ambulance, were they? 


Probably the Sergeant had reported that 


<he was incompetent to des 


that it 


manage a 


perate Case and would be neces- 
transfer the patient to the hos- 
Well, he would see.—They should 

And had worth 


She would until 


what 


sary to 
pital. 
all set ! 


showing! 


she something 


say nothing 
for himself 
Oho! 


Her heart laughed joyously within her. 


the surgeon discovered 


had happened, and then 


= You foe] you cannot come with us ?” 
The woman leaning against the wreck- 
the 


a dazed expression 


ed doorway gazed at travel-stained 
as though 


. - What 
was he saving? Well, it did not matter. 


officer with 


she did not grasp his question. . 
Nothing mattered now. ... 

“1 would wait if my orders permitted, 
but the 


long, and 


wagon-trains will be up before 
then. Here is 


an order for vour transportation.” 


you cah come 
The nurse’s fingers closed mechanically 
on the slip of but 
sign of comprehending. 
“ And I want to say ” 
groping for words 


paper, she gave no 
the man paused, 
“T want you to know 
Good by.” 


moving 


I understand and am sorry. 
Dark 


across the sky, and the woman’s eyes fol- 


clouds were rapidly 
lowed the big black shadows racing over 
the sunlit churchyard until the clatter 
of hoofs died Then she slowly 
sank upon the door-step, burying her face 
in her hands. Not a breath of air stirred 
the flag, which, 
flapped itself free in the early morning 


away. 


vellow having almost 
breeze, now hung like a long, limp rag 
the end of its staff. Not a sound 
the desolate hush. On a _ broken 


pew in the churchyard a snake slowly 


from 
broke 
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and sliding noiselessly to the 


wriggled to 


incoiled, 
shelter as a distant 


heralded 


trees Ol 


VTuass, 
the coming 
the 


thunder 
the 


inder the 


mutter of 


storm, and horizon 


swayed low massing clouds, 


The woman raised he r hue ad as the tirst 
fierce gust of wind reached her, and 


noting the lowering sky and changed out 


look, rose and gazed after the distant 
ambulance creeping away with her pa- 
tient, its broad wheels- grating against 


the boulders 


in the road and lifting over 


them like big, clumsy teet. So this 
was the end! The end of her victory. 
Ter victory! Ha! That must move the 


to mirth! 


ho’d he 


vods ller patient was a Spy, 
hanged in a day or two at most! 


What had the ofticer said? That she had 


On well wonderfully well hil that 
— ° ° 
iis busine SS of nursing wounded spves 

into conditi mn for execution didn’t ap- 


peal to him? To whom, dear God, 


did such a hellish thing appeal? Yet 
that had been her business—that was the 
chance which war had given her! She 
had heen permitted to save a life—for 


the gallows! Ter victory over death had 
one of the practical 
Well, she could laugh! 
Not all the could 
stifle They should blow the sound 
of her laughter about th 


been a mockery 
jokes of war. 

winds of the world 
her. 
earth and send 
peal upon peal of it to heaven! Oho-oo! 
faced the 


her eves closed, 


moment she furious 
the 


clenched, 


For a 
rush of her 
her face contorted, her 
hair at the the 

Then she retreated slowly, 


wind, 
hands 
clothes 
tearing blast. 


and merey of 


backing into the cavernous doorway be- 
hind her. 


The ambulance bumped and jolted for 


ward, its inert burden slipping and 
sliding with every rise and fall of the 
hampered wheels. Suddenly Sergeant 


ITenry reined in his horse, and turning 
in his saddle toward the coming storm, 
sat listening intently. Then he spurred 
furiously to the little eseort of cavalry, 
and saluted the officer. 

“Will halt the prisoner for a 
minute, Lieutenant?” he whispered. “I 
left with that woman in 


the church!” 


vou 


my revolver 














A Portrait by R. W. Vonnoh 


EYNOLDS said, “A painter stands in 


more knowledge than is to be picked off his palette, 


need of 


or collected by looking on his model The artist’s 
province is to portray life, but he can only give back to 
us the illumination which his own soul has caught from 
the world. He may paint a good likeness and still not 
be a great portrait-painter. The quality which makes a 
great portraitist is the ability to understand and interpret 
the character of his sitter, to catch the finer intellectual 
and moral gradations of the sitter’s personality. <A large 
art is the measure of a large experience. 

In Mr. Vonnoh’s portraits we feel the truth of the 
image, but we are impressed also by his interest in life. 
They tell us that he feels the forces which surround us 
and which mould the characters of men and women. 
Through them are felt the properties which make us 
individual. Keenly alive to the artistic development of 
our time, his work has shown great advance in recent 
years; his insight has developed, his impressions have 
deepened, his sympathy broadened, and his hand has be- 
come more facile in recording his understanding. For- 
merly his portraits were an expression of the enterprise 
of youth; now he is striving to realize what the years 
have added, and what taken away. But there is no loss 
of vitality; there is always freshness, deep emotion, and 
passionate insight, which is the magic spell of art. In 
his technique the artist is never ponderous; on the con- 
trary, there is a degree of elegance which shows the dis- 
crimination and elasticity of his mind. 

The striking quality of this portrait, which is owned 
by Dr. W. W. Walker, of New York, is the imagination 
with which it is endowed. There is a sense of drama, 
of action, to it which suggests our many-sided modern life. 


W. Stanton Howarp. 
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A PORTRAIT BY ROBERT W. VONNOH 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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A GEORGIAN VILLAGI 


A Valley 


BY HENRY 


HAD come from Tiflis by a long day’s 
| journey, crammed into one little eart 

with a Russian officer of dragoons, a 
Russian soldier, an Armenian swindler, 
a Georgian prince and princess, and the 
driver. A stretched 
over the inside, buckled down to keep out 
the air, but through the 
served that at first we 


brown cover was 
chinks I! ob- 
were crossing a 
bare and rolling country like the South 
Afriean veldt, and gradually mounting 
into higher hills covered with wood. For 
human interest we came through two of 
those strange religious colonies, common 
in all the south of Russia, but especially 
bevond the Caueasus. For orthodox Rus- 
sia likes to feel a good big barrier be- 
tween it and troublesome sectaries, just 
as the Cathedral people of an English 
close prefer to see Dissenting chapels 
restricted to the back streets. 

One of the colonies held the great- 
grandchildren of a German host that 
marched away from their native Suabia 


F THE ALAZAN VALLEY 


of Caucasus 


W 


VEVINSON 


the vear after Waterloo was fought. 


They were driven by various causes—the 
extreme distress of the long wars, the 
loss of their men in Napoleon’s Wiirtem- 
here Legion as it struggled back from 
Moseow, and sundry little differences 
with the Lutheran Church. The _ par- 
ticular village I passed through ealled it 
self Mennonite, and regarded infant bap 
tism with unusual abhorrence. But the 
inspiring hope of all the exodus had been, 
like a new Crusade, to reach Jerusalem in 
time for the end of the world, which was 
expected in 1836. TI do not know why 
that particular vear was pitched upon by 
the pronhetess who led them to the prom- 
ised heaven; but it was so, and twenty 
allowed for the journey, so 
that they might not be too late for the 
Last Judgment. 


years was 


They were not late. 


In two years some 
five hundred families of them passed down 
the Danube in boats, proceeded by land 
round the north coast 


through Odessa 
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A VALLEY 





Black sea, 


the great 


and finally crossed the 
Then 


hegan to settle down upon lands granted 


of the 


Caueasus by pass. they 


by the government, and slowly to develop 


the rich German villages we now see. 
Adding house to house and field to field, 
they stand as examples of plodding in 


a careless country, and mail 
The 
bian dialect, the German texts upon the 
the seat of 


dustry in 
tain their race unmixed. old Sua 
walls, the copious sausages, 
honor upon the sofa, the white mats upon 
the table, the big feather pillows 


the foot of the beds, 


Upon 


reveal tender mem 


ries of the distant fatherland and an 
obstinate resolve never to admit a differ 
ent eulture from their own. But the 


bright vision of the heavenly Jerusalem 
has slowly faded out. 
the end of 
1 commission of three to inquire 
had 


finding Jerusalem still as unholy 


Seven years after 
the world was due they sent 
whethe 4 


But 


as other 


anvthing unusual occurred. 


places, the three returned to their farms, 
and the last of those expectant pilgrims 
ago, having 
the date fixed for the 


died a year or two survived 
world’s destruction 
by some seventy vears. 

The other religious village was distinct 
thought, 


one of the many sects in which the brood 


ively Russian in belonging to 
ing and imaginative Russian mind finds 
expression. The instinct of popular nick 
milk 
the 
Church they commit the enormity of 
get it, and 
Similarly, a 


abandons sugar 


names has called them Molokans, or 


drinkers, because during the fasts of 


if they can 
food. 
who 


drinking milk, 
milk is an animal 
fashionable curate 
at afternoon-tea tables during Lent might 
“sugarers”’ for 
That distinetion 
sufficed to 


martyrdom, just as for the ritual of hold 


use the nickname con- 


sciences more robust. 


alone might have inspire 


ing up three fingers instead of two in 


making the sign of the thousands 


CTOSS 
of Old Believers have endured every tor 
ture and every form of death—knouting, 
rack, flaying, mutilation, the stake, and 
the block. But to the Molokans the milk 
on fast-days is only a symbol of a spiritual 
intensity that can afford to neglect ritual 
of every kind and live only by the inward 
the Even the highest 
sacraments of the Church are despised as 
trivial aids, suited only for enfeebled 
spirits. Marriage is no binding rite, 


grace of soul. 
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though divoree is hardly known. And in 
their seorn for the state, with its un 
spiritual oaths and military training to 
kill, the Molokans come very near their 


brothe rs, the Spirit Wrestlers, or Dukho 


bors, who from these very valleys of the 
Caucasus were emigrated to Canada by 
thousands together some ten or twelve 
vears ago, and have there puzzled the 
comfortable mayors and policemen by 


wandering naked through the freezing 


colony in search of Christ. 
So travelling, 


evening, | 


autumnal 
the 
long valley, straight 
the 
River runs to meet 


late in an 
reached the summit of 
hills above a broad, 
trough, down 
of which the Alazan 

the Koura and Araxes 


L stood 


teen or 


and deep as a middle 
Caspian streams. 

where for thir 
the 
of the poor woman have rested who first. 
the Asia, 


existence 


heside a convent 


even fifteen centuries bones 


bright cities of brought 


this 


irom 


the news of (hrist’s into 


savage land, where already, I suppose, 
dim r imors of Venus, Pan, and Jove 
had made an obscure twilight in the 


heathen gloom. Nina was her name, and 


how afterwards to be 
that 
in an old Belgian 
held in the 
But certainly 
uld have grudged to no distant land 
uny blessing that a piece of her dear body 
might convey. 


he r hones eame 


divided by loving admiration, so 
of them now lie 


while the 


some 
chureh 
Caue 


rest are 
IL do not know. 


she wi 


Close in front of me the towered walls 
and white ancient 
moon. It climbed up 
an isolated hill, connected with the main 


houses of an town 


glimmered in the 


land, as it were, only by a narrow isthmus 
( f roek, 
other 
penetrable. 


like A drawbridge, and on every 
gulfs of 


The gray valley beyond was 


side lay darkness im 
to be conjectured under the transparent 
air, like a sea at night, and far above it 
upon the 
like steel. 
of the Alazan 
fortress - town of 


a thin edge of frozen 
reflected the moon 
my first sight 


the old 


snow 
Caucasus 
That 


valley 


was 


and 


Signakh—one of the many _ high-piled 
citadels of romance from which the 
Georgians for centuries beat back the 


Tartar and Persian. hordes as they came 
‘reeping up the fertile watercourses from 
the Caspian. 

Since then I have seen that valley in 
almost all its autumn aspects, rapidly as 
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they change from hour to hour. The very 
next morning it lay before me like a 
vision of a mysterious and unvisited land. 
A flying mist blew from house to house, 
half concealing the mountain town. The 
river valley itself, twenty or thirty miles 
across, was hidden in purple gloom, and 
a deeper bank of purple, streaked with 
long bars of gray cloud, covered the 
base of the great mountain chain 
beyond, while, above the purple, sharp 
gleams of white and pale yellow peaks 
of snow, only partially revealed, appeared 
and disappeared at unexpected heights in 
the morning sky. Another day, from the 
fortress walls I have looked sheer down 
upon thick white clouds covering the 
valley with tossed and rolling billows of 
vapor, like a sea in storm, while in clear 
sunshine I looked across to the unbroken 
mountain barrier, visible and sunny from 
end to end under a quiet blue sky. And 
again I have passed up the valley below 
a chilling mist so thick that sunshine 
seemed impossible, and then suddenly 
have issued from it as from a vault or a 
municipal meeting, and there the wide 


valley has lain smiling in blue and orange 


light around me, the delicate slopes 
and thin, low angles of this side and 
that just meeting and parting and 
bearing fields and trees and vineyards 
gently on their edges till they swung 
upward in lines of infinite curve, on 
one side to the forests, on the other to 
the snow. 

This is the Alazan valley, which forms 
the merry province of Kakhetia, nurse 
of heroes and of vines; and the snow- 
covered mountains on its northern side 
are the walls of Daghestan, over which 
for two hundred miles there is but one 
pass, and few care to cross it. Followers 
of the Prophet dwell in the wild gorges 
bevond—a shaggy, savage people, roughly 
classed as Lesghians, though they are 
really the drift and deposit of many un- 
known races thrown upon the mountain 
heights by wave after wave of human be- 
ings pushing their way from Asia to the 
north. Age after age has driven the 
weaker, not indeed to the wall, but up 
the hills, so that they talk different lan- 
guages in layers, according to elevation— 
languages that are often unknown, un- 
related, and soon to vanish from the 

















GREAT BUFFALO-SKINS JOGGLING WITH NEW-PRESSED WINE 
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knowledge of man. For under the bond 
of Islam the races are gradually uniting 
into the tribe of “ Lesghians ”—a fine, 
barbaric people, good at gardening, good 
at building (for which they wander far 
and wide through the Caueasus), and 
supreme in metal-work and the produc- 
tion of clasps for women and daggers 
for men. 

I think it is they, too, who make the 
chain-armor helmets and breastplates in 
which they themselves and their Chris- 
tian enemies go out to the fight when 
they feel inclined for battle. And it was 
certainly they who produced Chamyl, the 
national hero of the Caucasus, who for 
thirty years in the middle of the last 
century upheld the freedom of his land 
against all the hosts of Russia, and died 
only in 1871. I have myself spoken with 
a Georgian princess whom in her baby- 
hood the great Chamyl carried off from 
this very valley together with her mother. 
She is not an old lady, certainly; but 
though she is distinguished in many other 
ways, it is of a baby’s wild ride upon the 
saddie of Chamyl’s raiders that every one 
first thinks when she appears. 








A fine and turbulent people they ar 
still, fit comrades for the bears and wolves 
of their mountains, or for the great wild 
boar which, as in an old Greek myth, 
was laying waste their land when I was 
there. Yet they are famed, as I said, 
for the peaceful arts of gardening and 
building, and once a year, in early au- 
tumn, they come down and join with 
Tartars and Christians in a kind of 
“truce of God” at the ancient church 
of Aliverde in the midst of the valley. 
It appears to be the relic of some im 
memorial vintage festival, for “ Aliverde ” 
is said to signify “God the giver,” and 
it is the ery at table whenever Georgian 
Christians call on you to empty your 
glass at one great draught which is 
often. Whatever the origin of the cus- 
tom, all religions and tribes may meet 
once a vear at the white church seen from 
all the hillsides, gle aming miles away, and 
there they celebrate a festival of ancient 
peace—a kind of IHlague Conference, with 
roasting sheep and vats of wine to take 
the place of speeches. 

I was myself just too late for that 
feast of reason, and the first Lesghians I 
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met in the valley had turned from revelry 
to the consolations of religion. Winding 
a white cloth round their caps, they were 
setting out to renew their souls with the 
vision of the Prophet’s tomb. Most were 
lonely and on foot; a few dragged their 
families along in bulloeck-carts to share 
the blessing. They were bound for the 
sea, for Trebizond, for Constantinople, 
and Arabian sands It is said that on 
the road they display a peculiar good 
will towards all mankind, and a spiritual 
radiance is shed from their savage hearts. 
Such has always been the blessing of 
pilgrims, and among the losses of West- 
ern civilization the loss of pilgrimage is 
one of the most to be regretted. Pil 
grimage implies difficulty, hardship, sim 
plicity, and a stern contact with the old 
realities of nature. How different to walk 
down the village street with staff and 
scrip, keeping one’s face set towards the 
rising sun, from driving to a railway 
station in a cab with a portmanteau! 
The pilgrim’s way is lighted by adoration 
for a saviour, a prophet, or a hero, for 
whose sake weariness and hunger are 
risked or weleomed, and the country 
along the path is hallowed with unearthly 
beauty. But among trains and restau- 


rants the most in- 





spired of pilgrims 
might sink into a 
tourist. 

The Christians of 


the valley had still 













a few davs left before the Advent fast 
cume to sobe r their gavety. The whok 
province lives on the vine. 1 do not 
mean that the meals are one long grape- 
cure, though in the autumn that is al 
most true. The people do grow maize 
and vegetables, and they do eat sheep, 
oxen, deer, and especially pheasants, 
which swarm in the woods and are native 
to the Caueasus, as their silly scientifie 
name ef Phasianus colchicus tries to 
show. But the wealth of the province is 
wine, and when vintage is over, the year’s 
work is done. Then for a month or six 
weeks the villages of both slopes abandon 
themselves to love and joy and dancing. 
Young men and maidens rush headlong 
into marriage. Old men see visions and 
sing songs. Old women spread the feast 
and pour the wine. Carden walls echo 
the joyful barking of dogs and the games 
of plumpy children. 

When I came, the vintage was over, 
but from end to end the long valley still 
reeked of the grape. The wine-presses, 
eut like troughs out of solid trees, wer 
still wet and purple with the old familiar 
juice. The yew branches with which they 
are scoured lay damp beside them. (Who 
was it first found that a press cleaned 
with branches of yew gives an extra deli 
eaey to wine? Who discovered all these 
primitive and essential things—the ruby 
in the vine, the bread in the grain of 
corn ¢) The juice had just been run off 
into vast pitchers sunk in the ground 
pitchers into which a man can creep 
pretty easily for cleaning, and emerge 
purple from hair to sole. 
There for six weeks it 











was lving hidden in the 
darkness of the earth, 
suffering the mysterious 
change in which man- 
kind has reeognized the 
power of a kindly and 
terrible god. The skins 
and stalks of the grapes 
were piled outside the 
sheds in purple heaps, 
waiting to have their 
last drop of strength 
distilled out of them as 
spirit. In some places 
the process was over, 








A Typical FAMILY GROUP 


and pigs and geese, with 
purple mouths and feet, 
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ONE OF THE BETTER 


were diligently converting them into the 
olid side of Christmas dinner. In some 
place s, the had 


drawn off from the buried jars by simple 


wine been already 


too, 
pumps, and all along the road one met 
the great buffalo-skins laid, legs upwards, 
in their round _ bellies 
with the new purple blood inside. 


carts, joggling 

Vintage was over, and the regular lines 
of posts and strings for the trailing vines 
stood bare as the poles of a Kentish hop- 
garden The hail-guns 
silent as batteries in peace-time—the hail 
that like black 
cowls at intervals among the vineyards, 


in winter. were 


guns project chimney- 
especially on the large lands annexed by 
the government—I for 
the benefit of the imperial family. The 
hail-gun is a Californian thing, though 
much used now in the south of France. 
On the approach of hail-storms it fires 
blank into the white of them, and chases 
them seattered away—only to fall with 
greater fury upon the lands of poorer 
neighbors, say the peasants who cannot 
afford batteries of their own, and suffer 
for want of a scheme of communal 
strategy to drive the storms harmlessly 
Vor. CXVI —No. 692 —33 


Russian 


Suppose 








GEORGIAN HOUSES 


to the But did 
matter what hail-storms came, for 
the snow crept a 
hillside Z. the 


low, till only 


mountains. now it not 
winter 
Yas near, day by day 
little the 


sacred vines had heen 


lower down and 
eut 


their gnarled stems projected from the 


earth, grotesqu ly twisted like Chinese 
trees and earvings. 
So the season of love and marriage 


had come, and the autumn days resound 
ed with human song, as English gardens 
In a 


pacing 


spring with the song of birds. 
‘art behind the slowly 
oxen went the bride’s dowry 


wooden ¢ 
carpets and 
rugs and quilts and bedding and clothes, 
the long and patient labor of the hand 
richly dyed things of 
deep reds and blacks and blues, made to 
last for all her married life and for her 
children after her. 


and wooden loom 


The cart was covered 
with a fair linen sheet, and the bride’s 
brothers had started with it a day or 
two before the wedding, so that the cham 
bers of the might be ready 
spread and furnished to receive her. On 
the appointed day the bride sets out from 
her father’s door, buf 
faloes, in a wooden cart, if nothing more 


new home 


drawn also by 
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stylish may by had. 
tion of 


the cab of the Cau 


But the proper ambi- 
all brides is to go in a “ phaeton ” 


‘asus—and any good- 


natured landowner who happens to pos- 


sess one is px titioned to lend it day after 
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knees, and a torturing saddle. Yet, in 
the most headlong career, even after the 


when the horse 

neither fall nor 
their balance. I 
indeed, 
part of 


wedding-feast, 
they 
pei rect is 


itself grows 
wings, hesitate, so 
have heard, 
that in 
Georgia they 


one 











rather prefer riding 
on their heads, with 
their feet in the air. 
I have not 
done, 


seen it 
but I know that 
‘ Buffalo 
best riders in 


many of 


>*119 99 
Bill s 


London were Geor- 
gians. The seene of 


and embraces 
they left Vie 
toria Station was as 
pathetic as the de- 
parture 


tears 
when 


of a regiment 
for the front. So 
beautiful they 
so strong in 


were 
natural 
when 
’s dear 

pass 


must be 


selection, even 
no word of love 
language can 
and passion 
dumb! 

To and fro the out- 


riders race, doubling 








THE FORTRESS AT TIFLIiS 


son to the vil- 
Ramshackle, broken-down 
phaetons usually are. I 
asant driving a 
old and 


always jumping off to tie on a 


day in the marriage sea 
lages around. 

old things the 
remember a pe 


was once 


prince of the nobility in 


had to be 


one, 


wheel or splice a shaft. The prince ex- 
postulated at the delay, but with Georgian 
wit the peasant answered: “I’m sorry, 
but the ph: 1eton is like our old nobility— 


the more you _pateh it up, the more it 
falls to pieces.’ 


If a 


want of 


phaeton there is no 
All the vil- 


ride is preceded 


eavaleade of 


is procured, 
horses to draw it. 
lage lends horses. The 1 


and accompanied by a 


brothers, cousins, and, I hope, disappoint- 
ed but generous lovers, who race each 
other at full gallop up and down hills 


or along rocky watercourses that no Eng- 
lish steeplechaser would look at. They 
ride absurdly short loose 


with stirrups, 


and trebling the road 
in the joy of speed 
and skill. Then the 
sound of low music 
is heard along the valley. Here comes 


the bridal 
foot 


itself, a 
company. In 


procession erowd on 


bearing it front 


walks a merryman, holding out a long 
wooden skewer in either hand. On 
one skewer are slabs of bread trans- 


fixed: on the othe A fragments of cooked 
meat, cooling in the autumn air. At 
his side trots a friend with dripping 


his arm full 
of mirth. One foot of the skin is untied, 
and held together by and 
thumb. For every passer-by upon the road 
must drink, and each must take his bit of 
bread and meat from.the skewers, that, 
having enjoyed the kindly fruits of the 
earth, he may*wish the bride fertility and 
go upon his way in pleasant mood. Be- 
hind the hospitable food and drink comes 
music, most lavish of the arts, pouring it- 
self out, as the birds sings, to all who are 
near enough to hear. One man plays the 


wine-skin under a bagpipe 


only finger 














A VALLEY OI 


bagpipe, another the mandolin, a third 


the drum; and the music they play is a 
variation of the quavering minors and 
wavward melodies that sound from th: 
Ionian Sea to the Indian frontier, and 
reach their finest grace among the Per 


sians. Intermixed with wild outeries 
like the calling of tigers in love, they 


tell for the most part of tender longings 
the beloved, all the 

waiting and appealing in vain. 
the foot 


sorrow otf 
Usually 
the 


for and 


musicians on befor 


bride’s carriage, but if they can borrow 
an extra cart, it is certainly easier to 
keep time together when one has not to 


watch the rocks upon the road, or wade 
knee dec p across the rive r-beds. 

Last comes the bride in bulloek-eart 
or two-horsed phaeton, shaken but glori 


fied. Her 


fashion. 


is dressed in 


hair Georgian 
Round the top of her head is 


shining black ring, much the same in 
effect as the ring that Zulu chiefs en 
weave in their hair. On each side of th 


face long curls hang down, usually false, 


for they are frankly attached to the ring, 


and form a large article of commerce: 
in all Georgian towns. Over ring and 
eurls and all floats the characteristic 


white gauze veil, trimmed with lace along 
the edge for the happy, but shorn of al 
beauty for widows, or for the mother whose 
So the and 


at her side sits the next prettiest girl of 


baby is dead. bride comes, 
the village, to keep her in countenanes 
the of 
too admiring males. 


While the 


brated inside the church, the music con- 


and divide graze inconsiderate or 


ancient ceremony is cele- 
tinues, and boys keep up a dancing at 
the Then the procession i 
formed, the bridegroom mounts the eart 


himself beside the bride, the simple house 


door. re- 


1s 


of wood and stone is reached, and he 
earries her over the threshold into the 
scene of her new life. There she will 
winnow and dry the maize, hang the 


tobaceo leaves in the loft, help with the 
vintage and the beasts, work the wooden 
her husband food, and 
repeat the of life 
To traverse the long valley 
from the hill-fortress of Signakh to the 
hill-fortress of Telaff and upward through 
poorer villages into high forest and rocks, 
till the summit is reached and one passes 
over into a wilder and hungrier region 


give 
to 
little change. 


loom, rear 


children way with 
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to stop at the peasants’ cottages and re 
ceive their bread and wine, seated on a 
raised ledge of the flint-paved floor—to 
he weleomed for the night by princes of 
ancient Georgian name into spacious and 
rambling homes that try to assume a mod 
ern and comfortable look in the midst 
of the flanking towers and ruined walls 
of old family castles—it is like paying 
a visit to Llomerie people, so slight has 
been the change as the centuries have 
passed over them. 

Like Ilomeric people, they have their 
myths, too, though the myths have gen 
erally taken a Christian form. On the 
way up to Telaff, where the last of the 
Georgian kings died within the memory 
of our grandfathers, you pass a dell by 
the roadside where at several points a 


liquid and sublimated mud, strongly in 
bubbles up continual 
of the 
irregular, sometimes 


but 


fused with sulphur, 
lv from the hot 
The bubbling 


gentle, sometimes violent and noisy, 


darkness earth. 


it is continuous, and though the dell is 
half filled with caked and drying mud, 
there are always large pools of a smooth, 
wet substance round the springs, and 
into these the sick plunge naked. The 
origin of the phenomenon is variously 
explained: some tell of an avaricious 


priest who refused to bury a widow’s son 
beeause she could not pay the burial fee, 
and now he boils forever. Others tell a 
of a m 
nm Tra 
reproached for 


was found 
day, and 
re plie 1: 


wife trans 


tiner story isant who 


at work « nsfiguration 


when impiety, 


*‘T have seen mvself and my 


figured into poor old people with many 
children. That is enough transfigura 
tion for me.” Naturally. he, too, boils 
forever, but what heart will refuse 


him sympathy ? 
So, having hathed in boiling priest or 
Telaff and 


from one hospitable home 


peasant, I 
up the valley 
to another, weleomed alike 
and R 


For over this valley, where life 


went my way to 
stranger 
tyranny. 
might be 


al- 


as a 
as an enemy to issia’s 

as man’s 
cloud of almost. irre- 

Down the middle of 
the valley, the Alazan River runs through 
deserted lands 


serted men 


as happy 
the 


sistible oppression. 


supposed nature 


lows, broods 


marshy de- 
kills off, 
and drives the villages high up the slopes 
either Time the 


and 
the fever 


fi rests 


because 


on side. after time 
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people have petitioned the Russian gov- 
ernment to allow them to devote one 
year’s taxation to the drainage which 
would mitigate the fever and open a whole 
provinee of new, rich land to cultivation. 
But the government has to pay its fat 
dukes in St. Petersburg and Cannes, its 
trustful bondholders in Paris, London, 
and Berlin, its swindling war contractors 
from Moscow to Mukden, and not a penny 
is remitted. The people are regarded 
simply as the source of taxes, and at the 
smallest sign of increasing prosperity, up 
goes the rate. Off one hillside village of 
average size I found €2S800 a year was 
collected by Russian imperial and _ local 
officials. 
come at £30 a year, including all the 
products of his land and the value of 
his family’s food; of this amount he 
has to pay £2 to the Russian authorities. 
That sum represents the rent of five 
acres of land, or an income tax of 1s, 4d. 
in the pound, though in any decently 
organized country the income would es- 
cape taxation altogether. In that same 
village of which I spoke (it is near 


Put the average peasant’s in- 


Signakh) I saw the house and garden 
of a well-to-do peasant falling into decay 
and utter ruin. Unable to meet the in- 
creasing levy of taxation, he had given 
up the struggle in despair and abandoned 
himself to poverty. 

At the beautiful old town of Telaff, 
a flaring patch of new barracks, more 
hideous than a Laneashire factory, 
throws a gloom over the valley. The 
people have been foreed to build and 
maintain it as a means of intensifying 
their loyalty to the Czar. To them it 
stands for a symbol of treaty rights 
treacherously disregarded, and of that 
worst kind of subjection—the subjection 
of the finer nature to the lower. By 
the treaty of 1800, which first connected 
Georgia with the prolonged misery of the 
Russian Empire, the Czar pledged him- 
self to keep only 6000 soldiers in the 
country, and further defence was en- 
trusted to a local militia. There is 
now no local militia. The Georgian re- 
eruits are drafted far away into central 
or northern Russia; the national uni- 
form is forbidden, or has been adapted 
for Cossack regiments, the ecruelest ene- 
mies of the Georgian race; and in the 
midst of the country between 180,000 and 


200,000 Russian troops are permanently 
stationed. The patient and slow-witted 
Russian peasant is a pathetic figure in 
the villages of his native plains, but 
among the races of the Caueasus, with 
his broad flat face and stumpy figure, he 
looks as uncomfortably out of place as 
a duck in an eyrie of eagles. To watch 
their dull lines practising rifle drill in 
the military stations scattered through the 
country, and to remember that they were 
posted there ready to kill and plunder the 
nobler men and women around them, 
gives one a strange sense of perversion. 

Over this particular valley of the 
Alazan the storm had not yet burst. It 
only brooded, as I said. But the people 
knew of the massacres in Tiflis, and how 
the tempest of Russian armies in four divi- 
sions had just devastated the rich Geor- 
gian provinces of Guria and Mingrelia, 
the other side of the watershed, where 
rivers flow into the Black Sea instead of 
the Caspian. To those provinces they 
had themselves sent relief, their princes 
assisting, in spite of dwindling rents. 
Into their own homes they had received 
many refugees who had escaped with 
nothing but bare life from the terror. 
In the despair of misery some few of the 
ruined men had taken to brigandage in 
the forests here; travellers like myself 
were often stopped upon the road, and 
the murdered bodies of traders, who wan- 
der through the country with pack-horses 
and bales of goods, were found hidden 
among rocks. Such brigands the peasants 
of the valley shot at sight, lest casual 
violence should discredit the revolution; 
but if one of them openly appealed to a 
village assembly, gathered round the an- 
cient village tree on a Sunday, it was 
impossible to refuse him shelter and a 
chance of repentance. 

In the small country house of one of 
the princes I found a Parisian lady who 
for twenty-seven years had endured ex- 
istence in what to her was a dull and 
savage wilderness, for she longed con- 
tinually for the radiance of the cafés and 
the ringing asphalt streets. At her feet 
a little girl was crawling about—her 
granddaughter, child of her own daugh- 
ter, who was shot down by Russian sol- 
diers as she stood in protection over her 
young husband, slaughtered in the streets 
of Tiflis while they were quietly shop- 
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ping. Her fingers were chopped off for 
her rings, her feet for her boots, but the 
little child did not yet know that her 
mother would never come to her again. 

Now the cloud hanging over = th 
kindred lands beyond the hills threatened 
this valley also. The huge new barracks 
and the military stations stood ready to 
stamp out the first signs of freedom. In 
the middle of most villages was a house 
or shed, upon the doors ot which blu 
notices and deerees with the Russian 
arms were posted. Often the roof was 
full of holes, the windows broken, and 
nettles grew round the door. The vil 
lagers had no use for the Russian govern 
ment, its law courts, and its ordinances. 
But there it stood as the symbol of th 
Czar’s claim upon the remote and alien 
people, from whom his tax-gatherers col 
lect the revenue, his recruiting-ofticer thi 
soldiers, and his administrators of justicé 
the fees for executions. 

Near by, unhappily, there often stood 
the village school, shut and deserted 
equally. The Georgians are enthusiasts 
for knowledge. In nearly every village 
they have themselves established a pub- 
lic library. They build their own 
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schools and endow their own teachers. 
From the government in St. Petersburg 
they ask nothing at all. But the govern- 
ment in St. Petersburg has decreed that 
the teaching shall be given only in the 
Russian language, and rather than rear 
their children in a foreign tongue and 
abandon language which is the true bond 
of nationality, the peasants have locked 
the school doors and prefer to do with- 
out edueation. 

Krom all sides comes the same story 
of persecution and answering hate. The 
fields of villagers or landowners are un- 
justly seized; the village attempts at co- 
operation are broken up as dangerous 


o the Czar; the leaders and reformers 


of village life—men who, in one case 
well known to me, were doubling and 
trebling the prosperity of the peasants 
round them by introducing new methods 
ot production and sale—-these are exiled 
far away as disturbers of the peace. No 


wonder that, in a_ well-to-do peasant’s 


house, the grandmother was proudly in- 
troduced to me as “the best rebel of us 
all.” No wonder that in another home 
the first-born baby already answered to 
the name of “ Down with Nicholas”! 


Remembrance 


BY RHODA 


i love had come 
Instead of in 


Come when young 


When sunny banks 


HERO DUNN 


to us in May 

December, 

leaves were on the spray; 
with flowers were gay, 


And lambs wer frisking at their play; 


Who knows if to 


Our hearts would 


Or, had we parted 


this verv day 


not remember! 


in the snow 


And not in Spring-time weather; 


Ilad turned aside 
When birds were 


when streams were slow: 


gone; and skies were low: 


Would we have seen each other go 
As gayly, and forgotten so? 


Ah, who, dear Love, knows whether! 





















Extract from Captain Stormfield’s 


Visit to 


TAKEN FROM HIS OWN 
II 

ITAD been having considerable trouble 

| The day after I 

helped the choir I made a dash or two 

First off, 

I flew thirty yards, and then fouled an 


with my wings. 


with them, but was not lucky. 


[Irishman and brought him down—brought 
fact. Next, I had a 
collision with a Bishop—and bowled him 
of We had some sharp 


words, and | felt pretty cheap, to come 


us both down, in 


down, course. 
banging into a grave old person like that, 
with a million strangers looking on and 
smiling to themselves. 

I saw I hadn’t got the hang of the steer- 
ing, and so couldn’t rightly tell where I 
was going to bring up when I started. I 
afoot the rest of the day, and let 
my wings hang. Early next morning I 


went 


went to a private place to have some prac- 


tice. I got up on a pretty high rock, and 
got a good start, and went swooping 
down, aiming for a bush a little over 


three hundred yards off; but I ecouldn’t 
seem to caleulate for the wind, which was 
| could 


looard 


about two points abaft my beam. 

see I was going considerable to 
of the bush, so I 
wing slow and went ahead strong on the 


worked my starboard 
port one, but it wouldn’t answer; I could 
see I was going to broach to, so I slowed 
down on both, and lit. I went back to the 
rock and took another chance at it. I 
aimed two or three points to starboard of 
the bush—yes, more than that—enough 
so as to make it nearly a head-wind. I 
done well enough, but made pretty poor 
time. I could see, plain enough, that on 
mistake. I 
that a body could sail pretty 
close to the wind, but he eouldn’t go in 
the wind’s eye. I could that if I 


a head-wind, wings was a 


could see 


see 


wanted to go a-visiting any distance from 
home, and the wind was ahead, I might 
have to wait days, maybe, for a change; 


Heaven 
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and I could see, too, that these things 
could not be any use at all in a gale; if 
you tried to run before the wind, you 
would make a 


mess of it, for there isn’t 


any way to shorten sail—like reefing, you 


know—you have to take it all in—shut 
your feathers down flat to your sides, 
That would Jand you, of course. You 
could lay to, with your head to the wind 

that is the best you could do, and 
right hard work you’d find it, too. If 
you tried any other game, you would 
founder, sure. 

I judge it was about a couple of 


weeks or so after this that I dropped old 
Sandy MeWilliams a 


was a Tuesday 


note one day it 
and asked him to come 
over and take his manna and quails with 
me next day; and the first thing he did 
when he stepped in was to twinkle his 
eve in a sly way, and say,- 

“Well, Cap, what you done with your 
wings ?” 

I saw in a minute that there was some 
sarcasm done up in that rag somewheres, 
but I never let on. 

“Gone to the wash.” 


I only says, 


“Yes,” he says. in a dry sort of way, 
about this 
Fresh angels 


When do you look 


“they mostly go to the wash 
time—lI’ve often noticed it. 
are powerful neat. 
for ’em back?” 
“Day after to-morrow,” says I. 
He winked at me, and smiled. 
Says I, 
“ Sandy, out with it. 
among friends. 


Come—no secrets 
I notice you don’t ever 
I’ve 
is that it?” 

“That is about the size of it. But it 
is no harm. We all do it at first. It’s 
perfectly natural. You see, on earth we 
jump to such foolish conclusions as to 
In the pictures we al- 
ways saw the angels with wings on—and 


wear wings—and plenty others don’t. 


been making an ass of myself 


things up here. 








that was all right; but we jumped to the 
eonelusion that that was their way of get 
tine around—and that was all wrong. 


The wings ain't anything but a uniform, 
When they are in the field 
they always wear them; you 


that’s all. 
oO TO speak, 
see an angel going with a message 


never 


anywhere without his wings, any more 


than you would see a military officer pre 
siding at a court martial without his uni 
form, or a postman delivering letters, or a 


policeman walking his beat, in plain 
clothes. But they ain’t to fy with! The 
wings are for show, not for use. Old ex 


the 
W hen 


perienced angels are like officers of 
plain, 
New angels are like 
shed the 
always fluttering and floundering around 


army they dress 
otf duty. 


the militia 


regular 
the Vy are 
never uniform 


in their wings, butting people down, flap 


ping here, and there, and everywhere, al 
wavs imagining they are attracting the 


admiring eye—well, they just think they 


are the very most important people in 


heaven. And when you see one of them 


come sailing around with one wing tipped 
up and t’other down, you can make up 


vour mind he is saying to himself: ‘1 
wish Mary Ann in Arkansaw could see 
me now. I reckon she’d wish she hadn’t 


No, the y’re 


only just for show.” 


shook me.’ for 
that’s all 
“T judge you’ve got it 


Sandy,” says I. 


just show, 


about right, 


“Why, look at it yourself,” says he. 
“You ain’t built for wings—no man is. 


You know what a grist of years it took 
you to come here from the earth—and yet 
you were booming along faster than any 
cannon ball could £0. 
to fly that 
wouldn’t eternity have been over before 
Well, angels 
have to go to the earth every day 
lions of them—to 
dying children and good people, you know 

it’s the heft of their business. 
pear with their wings, of course, because 


Suppose you had 


distance with your wings 


you got here? Certainly. 
mil 
appear in visions to 
They ap- 


they are on official service, and because 


the dying persons wouldn’t know they 
were angels if they hadn’t wings—but do 


you reckon they fly with them ? 
to reason they don’t. 


It stands 
The wings would 
wear out before they got half-way; even 
the pin-feathers would be gone; the wing 
frames would be as bare as kite sticks 
before the paper is pasted on. The dis- 
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billions of 
go all over heaven 


tances in heaven are times 
greater; angels have to 
with their 
No, indeed; they wear the 
wings for style, but they travel any dis- 
t The 
wishing-carpet of the Arabian Nights was 
a sensibl but our earthly idea of 
angels flying these awful distances with 


every day; could they do it 


wings alone? 
ance in an 


instant by wishing. 


idea 
their clumsy wings was foolish. 


“Our young saints, of both sexes, 
all the time 


wear 
wings blazing red ones, and 
blue and green, and gold, and variegated, 
rainbowed, ring-streaked-and 


and nobody finds fault. It 


and and 


striped ones 


is suitable to their time of life. The 
things are beautiful, and the y set the 
young people off. They are the most 


striking and lovely part of their outfit—a 
halo don’t be gin.” 

“ Well,” ‘I’ve tucked mine 
away in the cupboard, and I allow to let 
them lay there till there’s mud.” 

“ Yes—or a rect ption.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ Well, you can see one to-night if you 
want to. There’s a barkeeper from Jer- 
sey City going to be received.” 


says I, 


“(Jo on—tell me about it.” 

“ This barkeep r got converted at a 
Moody Sankey New 
York, and started home on the ferry-boat, 
there collision and he got 
drowned. He is of a class that think all 
goes wild with joy when a par- 
ticularly hard lot like him is saved; they 
think all 
to weleome them; they think there isn’t 


and meeting, in 


and was a 


he aven 


heaven turns out hosannahing 
anything talked about in the realms of 
the blest their that day. 
This barkeeyx r thinks there hasn’t been 
such 


but for 


Case, 


another stir his 


I’ve al- 


about a 


here in years, as 


And 


peculiarity 


coming raise. 


is going to 


ways noticed this 
dead barke eper 
hands to 


| 


he not only expects all 
out 


when he arrives, but 
with a torch- 


turn 
ie expects TX he received 
light procession.” 
“T reckon he is disappointed, then.” 
“ No, he No man 


be disappointed here. 


isn’t. is allowed to 
Whatever he wants, 
when he comes—that is, any reasonable 
unsacrilegious thing—he can have. 
There’s always a few millions or billions 
of young folks around who don’t want 
any better entertainment than to fill up 


their lungs and swarm out with 


and 


their 
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torches and have a high time over a bar- 
keeper. It tickles the 
can’t rest, it makes a charming 


barkeeper till he 
lark for 
the young folks, it don’t do anybody any 
harm, it don’t cost a rap, and it keeps up 
the for 
comers happy and content.” 
“Very good. ll be on 
them land the barkeeper.” 
“Tt i full 
You want to wear your wings, you know, 


place’s reputation making all 


hand and see 


manners to go in dress. 


and your other things.” 
“Which ones?” 
“Halo, and 
and all that.” 
“ Well,” says I, “I reckon I ought to 
be ashamed of myself, but the fact is I 
left them laying around that day I re- 
signed from the choir. I haven't 
rag to wear but this robe and the wings.” 
“'That’s all right. You'll find they’ve 


harp, and palm branch, 


got a 


been raked up and saved for you. Send 
for them.” 
“T’ll do it, Sandy. But what was it 


you was about unsacrilegious 
things, which people expect to get, and 
will be disappointed about ?” 

“Oh, there are a lot of such things 
that people expect and don’t get. For 


instance, there’s a Brooklyn preacher by 


saying 


the name of Talmage, who is laying up a 
considerable disappointment for himself. 
He says, every now and then in his ser- 
mons, that the first thing he does when 
he gets to heaven, will be to fing his arms 
around Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
kiss them and There’s 
millions of people down there on earth 
that are promising themselves the same 
thing. 


weep on them. 


As many as sixty thousand people 
arrive here every single day. that want 
to run straight to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and hug them and weep on them. 
Now mind you, sixty thousand a day is a 
pretty heavy contract for those old people. 
If they were a mind to allow it, they 
wouldn’t ever have anything to do, year 
in and year out, but stand up and be 
hugged and wept on thirty-two hours in 
the twenty-four. They would be tired 
out and as wet as muskrats all the time. 
What would heaven be, to them? It 
would be a mighty good place to get out 


of—you know that, yourself. Those are 


kind and gentle old Jews, but they ain’t 
any fonder of kissing the emotional high- 
lights of Brooklyn than you be. 


You mark 
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my words, Mr, T.’s endearments art going 
to be declined, with thanks. There are 
limits to the privileges of the elect, even 


Why, if Adam was to show 


himself to every newcomer that wants to 


in heaven. 


call and gaze at him and strike him for his 
autograph, he would never have time to 
do anything else but just that. Talmage 


has said he is going to give Adam some 


of his attentions, as well as A., I. and J. 
But he will have to change his mind 
about that.” 

“Do you think Talmage will really 


come here ?” 

“ Why, certainly, he will; but don’t you 
be alarmed; he will run with his own kind, 
That is the 
there’s all kinds 
here—which wouldn’t be the case if you 
let the preachers tell it. Anybody can 
find the sort he prefers, here, and he just 
lets the others alone, and they let him 
When the Deity builds a heaven, 
it is built right, and on a liberal plan.” 


and there’s plenty of them. 
main charm of heaven 


alone. 


and 
the 
Sandy says,— 


Sandy sent home for his things, 
I sent for mine, and about 
evening we begun to dress. 


nine in 


“This is going to be a grand time for 


you, Stormy. Like as not some of the 
patriarchs will turn out.” 

“No, but will they ?” 

“Like as not. Of course they are 
pretty exclusive. They hardly ever show 
themselves to the common public. I be 


lieve they never turn out except for an 
eleventh-hour They wouldn’t 
do it then, only earthly tradition makes 


convert. 


a grand show pretty necessary on that 
kind of an occasion.” 

“To they all turn out, Sandy?’ 

“ Who ¢—all the patriarchs? Oh, no— 
hardly ever more than a couple. You 


will be here fifty thousand years—maybe 
more—before you get a glimpse of all the 
Since I have 
been here, Job has been to the front once, 
and once Ham and Jeremiah both at the 
same time. But the finest thing that has 
happened in my day was a year or so 
ago; that was Charles Peace’s reception 
—him they called ‘the Bannerecross Mur- 
derer ’—an Englishman. There were four 
patriarchs and two prophets on the Grand 
Stand that time—there hasn’t been any- 
thing like it since Captain Kidd came; 
Abel was there—the first time in twelve 


patriarchs and prophets. 











CAPTAIN 



















hundred years. A report got around that 
Adam was coming; well, of course Abel 
was enough to bring a crowd, all by him- 
self. but there is nobody that can draw 
like Adam. It was a false report, but it 
got around, anyway, as I say, and it will 
be a long day before I see the like of it 
again. The reception was in the English 
department, of course, which is eight 
hundred and eleven million miles from 
the New Jersey line. I went, along with 
a good many of my neighbors, and it was 
a sight to see, I can tell you. Flocks 
eame from all the departments. I saw 
Esquimaux there, and Tartars, negroes, 
Chinamen—people from everywhere. You 
see a mixture like that in the Grand 
Choir, the first day you land here, but 
you hardly ever see it again. There were 
billions of people; when they were sing- 
ing or hosannahing, the noise was won- 
derful; and even when their tongues wer 
still the drumming of the wings was 
nearly enough to burst your head, for all 
the sky was as thick as if it was snowing 
angels. Although Adam was not there, it 
was a great time anyway, because we had 
three Archangels on the Grand Stand 

it is a seldom thing that even one 
comes out.” 

“What did they look like, Sandy?” 

“Well, they had shining faces, and 
shining robes, and wonderful rainbow 
wings, and they stood eighteen feet high, 
and wore swords, and held their heads up 
in a noble way, and looked like soldiers.” 

“ Did they have halos?” 

“ No—anyway, not the hoop kind. The 
archangels and the upper-class patriarchs 
wear a finer thing than that. It is a 
round, solid, splendid glory of gold, that 
is blinding to look at. You have often 
seen a patriarch in a picture, on earth, 
with that thing on—you remember it ?— 
he looks as if he had his head in a brass 
platter. That don’t give you the right 
idea of it at all—it is much more shining 
and beautiful.” 

“Did you talk with those archangels 
and patriarchs, Sandy?” 

“Who—l? Why, what can you be 
thinking about, Stormy? I ain’t worthy 
to speak to such as they.” 

“Is Talmage?’ 

“Of course not. You have got the 
same mixed-up idea about these things 
that everybody has down there. I had it 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 692.—34 
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once, but I got over it. Down there they 
talk of the heavenly King—and that is 
right—but then they go right on speak- 
ing as if this was a Republic and every- 
body was on a dead level with everybody 
else, and privileged to fling his arms 
around anybody he comes across, and be 
hail-fellow-well-met with all the elect, 
from the highest down. How tangled up 
and absurd that is! How are you going 
to have a republic under a king? How 
are you going to have a republic at all, 
where the head of the government is ab- 
solute, holds his place forever, and has 
no parliament, no council to meddle or 
make in his affairs, nobody voted for, 
nobody elected, nobody in the whole uni- 
verse with a voice in the government, 
nobody asked to take a hand in its mat- 
ters, and nobody allowed to do it? Fine 
republic, ain’t it?” 

“Well, yes—it is a little different from 
the idea I had—but I thought I might go 
around and get acquainted with the 
grandees, anyway—not exactly splice the 
main-brace with them, you know, but 
shake hands and pass the time of day.” 

‘Could Tom, Dick and Harry eall on 
the Cabinet of Russia and do that ?—on 
Prince Gortschakoff, for instance?” 

“T reckon not, Sandy.” 

“Well, this is Russia—only more so. 
There’s not the shadow of a republic 
about it anywhere. There are ranks, here. 
There are viceroys, princes, governors, 
sub-governors, sub-sub-governors, and a 
hundred orders of nobility, grading along 
down from grand-ducal archangels, stage 
by stage, till the general level is struck, 
where there ain’t any titles. Do you know 
what a prince of the blood is, on earth?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, a prince of the blood don’t be- 
long to the royal family exactly, and he 
don’t belong to the mere nobility of the 
kingdom; he is lower than the one, and 
higher than t’other. That’s about the po- 
sition of the patriarchs and prophets here. 
There’s some mighty high nobility here 
people that you and I ain’t worthy to 
polish sandals for—and they ain’t worthy 
to polish sandals for the patriarchs and 
prophets. That gives you a kind of an 
idea of their rank, don’t it? You begin 
to see how high up they are, don’t you? 
Just to get a two-minute glimpse of one 
of them is a thing for a body to remem- 
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ber and tell about for a thousand years. 
Why, Captain, just think of this: if Abra- 
ham was fo set his foot down here by 
this door, there would be a railing set up 
around that foot-track right away, and a 
shelter put over it, and people would 
flock here from all over heaven, for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years, to look at it. 
Abraham is one of the parties that Mr. 
Talmage, of Brooklyn, is going to em- 
brace, and kiss, and weep on, when he 
He wants toJay in a good stock 
of tears, you know, or five to one he will 
go dry be fore he gets a chance to do it.” 

‘ Sandy,” says I, “I had an idea that 
I was going to be equals with everybody 
here, too, but I will let that drop. It 
don’t matter, and I am plenty happy 
enough anyway.” 

“Captain, you are happier than you 
would be, the other way. These old 
patriarchs and prophets have got ages 
the start of you; they know more in 
two minutes than you know in a year. 
Did you ever try to have a sociable 
improving-time discussing winds, and 
currents and variations of compass with 
an undertaker ?” 

“T get your idea, Sandy. 
interest me. 


comes. 


He couldn’t 
He would be an ignoramus 
in such things—he would bore me, and I 
would bore him.” 

“You have got it. You would bore 
the patriarchs when you talked, and when 
they talked they would shoot over your 
head. By and by you would say, ‘Good 
morning, your Eminence, I will call 
again ’—but you wouldn’t. Did you ever 
ask the slush-boy to come up in the cabin 
and take dinner with you?” 

“T get your drift again, Sandy. I 
wouldn’t be used to such grand people as 
the patriarchs and prophets, and I would 
be sheepish and tongue-tied in their com- 
pany, and mighty glad to get out of it. 
Sandy, which is the highest rank, patri- 
arch or prophet ?”’ 

“Oh, the prophets hold over the patri- 
archs. The newest prophet, even, is of a 
sight more consequence than the oldest 
patriarch. Yes, sir, Adam himself has to 
walk behind Shakespeare.” 

“Was Shakespeare a prophet ?” 

“ Of course he was; and so was Homer, 
and heaps more. But Shakespeare and the 
rest have to walk behind a common tailor 
from Tennessee, by the name of Billings; 


and behind a horse-doctor named Sakka, 
from Afghanistan. Jeremiah, and Bil- 
lings and Buddha walk together, side by 
side, right behind a crowd from planets 
not in our astronomy; next come a dozen 
or two from Jupiter and other worlds; 
next come Daniel, and Sakka and Con- 
fucius; next a lot from systems outside 
of ours; next come Ezekiel, and Mahomet, 
Zoroaster, and a knife-grinder from an- 
cient Egypt; then there is a long string, 
and after them, away down toward the 
bottom, come Shakespeare and Homer, and 
a shoemaker named Marais, from the 
back settlements of France.” 

“lave they really rung in Mahomet 
and all those other heathens?” 

“'Yes—they all had their message, and 
they all get their reward. The man who 
don’t get his reward on earth, needn’t 
bother—he will get it here, sure.” 

“ But why did they throw off on Shake- 
speare, that way, and put him away down 
there below those shoemakers and _ horse- 
doctors and knife-grinders—a lot of 
people nobody ever heard of ?” 

“That is the heavenly justice of it— 
they warn’t rewarded according to their 
deserts, on earth, but here they get their 
rightful rank. That tailor Billings, from 
Tennessee, wrote poetry that Homer and 
Shakespeare couldn’t begin to come up to; 
but nobody would print it, nobody read 
it but his neighbors, an ignorant lot, and 
they laughed at it. Whenever the vil- 
lage had a drunken frolic and a dance, 
they would drag him in and crown him 
with cabbage leaves, and pretend to bow 
down to him; and one night when he was 
sick and nearly starved to death, they had 
him out and crowned him, and then they 
rode him on a rail about the village, and 
everybody followed along, beating tin 
pans and yelling. Well, he died before 
morning. He wasn’t ever expecting to go 
to heaven, much less that there was going 
to be any fuss made over him, so I reckon 
he was a good deal surprised when the 
reception broke on him.” 

“Was you there, Sandy?” 

“ Bless you, no!” 

“Why? Didn’t you know it was going 
to come off ?” 

“Well, I judge I did. It was the talk 
of these realms—not for a day, like this 
barkeeper business, but for twenty years 
before the man died.” 











CAPTAIN 


“Why the mischief didn’t you go, 
then ?” 

“ Now how you talk! The like of me 
go meddling around at the reception of a 
prophet? A mudsill like me trying to 
push in and help receive an awful grandee 
like Edward J. Billings? Why, I should 
have been laughed at for a billion miles 
around. I shouldn’t ever heard the last 
of it.” 

“ Well, who did go, then ?” 

“Mighty few people that you and I 
will ever get a chance to see, Captain. 
Not a solitary commoner ever has the 
luck to see a reception of a prophet, I can 
tell you. All the nobility, and all the 
patriarchs and prophets—every last one 
of them—and all the archangels, and all 
the princes and governors and viceroys, 
there,—and no small fry—not a 
And mind you, I’m not talk- 
ing about only the grandees from our 
world, but the princes and patriarchs and 
so on from ail the worlds that shine in our 
sky, and from billions more that belong 
in systems upon systems away outside of 
the one our sun is in. There were some 
prophets and patriarchs there that ours 
ain’t a circumstance to, for rank and 
illustriousness and all that. Some were 
from Jupiter and other worlds in our 
own system, but the most celebrated were 
three poets, Saa, Bo and Soof, from great 
planets in three different and very remote 
These three names are com- 
mon and familiar in every nook and cor- 
ner of heaven, clear from one end of it to 
the other—fully as well known as the 
eighty Supreme Archangels, in fact— 
whereas our Moses, and Adam, and the 
rest, have not been heard of outside of our 
world’s little corner of heaven, except by 
a few very learned men scattered here and 
there—and they always spell their names 
wrong, and get the performances of one 
mixed up with the doings of another, and 
they almost always locate them simply 
in our solar system, and think that is 
enough without going into little details 
such as naming the particular world they 
are from. It is like a learned Hindoo 


were 
single one. 


systems. 


showing off how much he knows by say- 
ing Longfellow lives in the United States 
—as if he lived all over the United States, 
and as if the country was so small you 
couldn’t throw a brick there without hit- 
ting him. 


Between you and me, it does 
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gravel me, the cool way people from those 
monster worlds outside our system snub 
our little world, and even our system. Of 
course we think a good deal of Jupiter, 
because our world is only a potato to it, 
for size;- but then there are worlds in 
other systems that Jupiter isn’t even a 
mustard-seed to—like the planet Goobra, 
for instance; which you couldn’t squeeze 
inside the orbit of Halley’s comet without 
straining the rivets. Tourists from Goo- 
bra (I mean parties that lived and died 
there—natives) come here, now and then, 
and inquire about our world, and when 
they find out it is so little that a streak of 
lightning can flash clear around it in the 
eighth of a second, they have to lean up 
against something to laugh. Then they 
screw a glass into their eye and go to ex- 
amining us, as if we weré a curious kind 
of foreign bug, or something of that sort. 
One of them asked me how long our day 
was; and when I told him it was twelve 
hours long, as a general thing, he asked 
me if people where I was from considered 
it worth while to get up and wash for 
such a day as that. That is the way with 
those Goobra people—they can’t seem to 
let a chance go by to throw it in your 
face that their day is three hundred and 
twenty-two of our years long. This young 
snob was just of age—he was six or seven 
thousand of his days old—say two million 
of our years—and he had all the puppy 
airs that belong to that time of life— 
that turning-point when a person has got 
over being a boy and yet ain’t quite a 
man exactly. If it had been anywhere 
else but in heaven, I would have given 
him a piece of my mind. Well, anyway, 
Billings had the grandest reception that 
has been seen in thousands of centuries, 
and I think it will have a good effect. 
His name will be carried pretty far, and 
it will make our system talked about, and 
maybe our world, too, and raise us in the 
respect of the general public of heaven. 
Why, look here—Shakespeare walked back- 
wards before that tailor from Tennessee, 
and seattered flowers for him to walk on, 
and Homer stood behind his chair and 
waited on him at the banquet. Of course 
that didn’t go for much there, amongst 
all those big foreigners from other sys- 
tems, as they hadn’t heard of Shakespeare 
or Homer either, but it would amount to 
considerable down there en our little 
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earth if they could know about it. I 
wish there was something in that miser- 
able spiritualism, so we could send them 
word. That Tennessee village would set 
up a monument to Billings, then, and 
his autograph would outsell Satan’s. 
Well, they had grand times at that re- 
ception —a small-fry noble from Ho- 
boken told me all about it—Sir Richard 
Dutfer, Baronet.’ 

“What, Sandy, a nobleman from Ho- 
boken? How is that?’ 

‘Easy enough. Duffer kept a sausage- 
shop and never saved a cent in his life 
because he used to give all his spare meat 
to the poor, in a quiet way. Not tramps, 
—no, the other sort—the sort that will 
starve before they will beg—honest square 
people out of work. Dick used to watch 
hungry-looking men and women and chil- 
dren, and track them home, and find out 
all about them from the neighbors, and 
then feed them and find them work. As 
nobody ever saw him give anything to 
anybody, he had the reputation of being 
mean; he died with it, too, and everybody 
said it was a good riddance; but the min- 
ute he landed here, they made him a 
baronet, and the very first words Dick the 
sausage-maker of Hoboken heard when 
he stepped upon the heavenly shore were, 
‘Welcome, Sir Richard Duffer! It sur- 
prised him some, because he thought he 
had reasons to believe he was pointed for 
a warmer climate than this one.” 


All of a sudden the whole region fairly 
rocked under the crash of eleven hundred 
and one thunder blasts, all let off at once, 
and Sandy says,— 

“ There, that’s for the barkeep.” 

I jumped up and says,— 

“Then let’s be moving along, Sandy; 
we don’t want to miss any of this thing, 
you know.” 

“Keep your seat,” he says; “he is 
only just telegraphed, that is all.” 

“ How ?” 

“That blast only means that he has 
been sighted from the signal-station. He 
is off Sandy Hook. The committees will 
go down to meet him, now, and escort 
him in. There will be ceremonies and 
delays; they won’t be coming up the Bay 
for a considerable time, yet. It is several 
billion miles away, anyway.” 

“JT could have been a barkeeper and a 


hard lot just as well as not,” says I, re- 
membering the lonesome way I arrived, 
and how there wasn’t any committee 
nor anything. 

“TI notice some regret in your voice,” 
says Sandy, “and it is natural enough; 
but let bygones be bygones; you went ac- 
cording to your lights, and it is too late 
now to mend the thing.” 

“No, let it slide, Sandy, I don’t mind. 
But you’ve got a Sandy Hook here, too, 
have you?” 

“ We've got everything here, just as it 
is below. All the States and Territories 
of the Union, and all the kingdoms of the 
earth and the islands of the sea are laid 
out here just as they are on the globe— 
all the same shape they are down there, 
and all graded to the relative size, only 
each State and realm and island is a good 
many billion times bigger here than it is 
below. There goes another blast.” 

“What is that one for?” 

“That is only another fort answering 
the first one. They each fire eleven hun- 
dred and one thunder blasts at a single 
dash—it is the usual salute for an 
eleventh-hour guest; a hundred for each 
hour and an extra one for the guest’s 
sex; if it was a woman we would know it 
by their leaving off the extra gun.” 

“Tow do we know there’s eleven hun- 
dred and one, Sandy, when they all 
go off at once?—and yet we certainly 
do know.” 

“Our intellects are a good deal sharp- 
ened up, here, in some ways, and that is 
one of them. Numbers and sizes and dis- 
tances are so great, here, that we have to 
be made so we can feel them—our old 
ways of counting and measuring and 
ciphering wouldn’t ever give us an idea 
of them, but would only confuse us and 
oppress us and make our heads ache.” 

After some more talk about this, I says: 
“ Sandy, I notice that I hardly ever see a 
white angel; where I run across one 
white angel, I strike as many as a hun- 
dred million copper-colored ones—people 
that can’t speak English. How is that?” 

“Well, you will find it the same in any 
State or Territory of the American cor- 
ner of heaven you choose to go to. I have 
shot along, a whole week on a stretch, and 
gone millions and millions of miles, 
through perfect swarms of angels, with- 
out ever seeing a single white one, or 
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hearing a word I could understand. You 
see, America was occupied a billion years 
and more, by Injuns and Aztees, and that 
of folks, before a white man ever set 
his foot in it. During the first three hun- 
dred years after Columbus’s discovery, 


sort 


there wasn’t ever more than one good 
lecture audience of white people, all put 
together, in America—I mean the whole 
thing, British Possessions and all; in the 
beginning of our century there were only 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000—say seven; 12,000,- 
000 or 14,000,000 in say 23,000,000 
in 1850; 40,000,000 in 1875. Our death- 
rate has always been 20 in 1000 per an- 
num. Well, 140,000 died the first year 
of the century; 280,000 the twenty-fifth 
year; 500,000 the fiftieth year; about a 
Now I am 
going to be liberal about this thing, and 
that fifty million whites have 
died in America from the beginning up 
to to-day—make it sixty, if you want to; 
make it a hundred million—it’s no differ- 
ence about a few millions one way or 
t’other. Well, now, you can see, yourself, 
that when you come to spread a little dab 
of people like that over these hundreds of 
billions of miles of American territory 
here in heaven, it is like scattering a ten- 
cent box of homeopathic pills over the 
Great Sahara and expecting to find them 
again. You can’t expect us to amount to 
anything in heaven, and we don’{—now 
that is the simple fact, and we have got 
to do the best we can with it. The learn- 
ed men from other planets and other sys- 
tems come here and hang around a while, 
when they are touring around the King- 
dom, and then go back to their own sec- 
tion of heaven and write a book of travels, 
and they give America about five lines in 
it. And what do they say about us? 
They say this wilderness is populated with 
a seattering few hundred thousand bil- 
lions of red angels, with now and then a 
curiously complected diseased one. You 
see, they think we whites and the occa- 
sional nigger are Injuns that have been 
bleached out or blackened by some leprous 
disease or other—for some peculiarly ras- 
cally sin, mind you. It is a mighty sour 
pill for us all, my friend—even the mod- 
estest of us, let alone the other kind, that 
think they are going to be received like a 
long-lost government bond, and hug Abra- 
ham into the bargain. I haven’t asked 
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million the seventy-fifth year. 
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you any of the particulars, Captain, but 
I judge it goes without saying—if my ex- 
perience is worth anything—that there 
wasn’t much of a hooraw made over you 
when you arrived—now was there?” 

“Don’t mention it, Sandy,” says I, 
coloring up a little; “ I wouldn’t have had 
the family see it for any amount you are 
a mind to Change the subject, 
Sandy, change the subject.” 


name. 


“ Well, do you think of settling in the 
California department of bliss?” 

“T don’t know. 
doing 


I wasn’t caleulating on 
anything really definite in that 
direction till the family come. I thought 
I would just look around, meantime, in a 
quiet way, and make up my mind. Be- 
sides, I know a good many dead people, 
and I was calculating to hunt them up 
and swap a little gossip with them about 
friends, and old times, and one thing or 
another, and ask them how they like it 
here, as far as they have got. I reckon 
my wife will want to camp in the Cali- 
all 
her departed will be there, and she likes 
to be with folks she knows.” 

“Don’t you let her. You see what the 
Jersey district of heaven is, for whites; 
well, the Californian district is a thousand 
times worse. It swarms with a mean kind 
of leather-headed mud-colored angels— 
and your nearest white neighbor is likely 
to be a million miles away. What a man 
mostly misses, in heaven, ts company— 
company of his own sort and color and 
language. I have come near settling in 
the European part of once or 
twice on that account.” 

“ Well, why didn’t you, Sandy ?”’ 

“Oh, various reasons. For one thing, 
although you see plenty of whites there, 
you can’t understand any of them, hardly, 
and so you go about as hungry for talk 
as you do here. I like to look at a Rus- 
sian or a German or an Italian—I even 
like to look at a Frenchman if I ever 
have the luck to catch him engaged in 
anything that ain’t indelicate—but look- 
ing don’t cure the hunger—what you want 
is talk.” 

“Well, there’s England, 
English district of heaven.” 

“Yes, but it is not so very much bet- 
ter than this end of the heavenly domain. 
As long as you run across Englishmen 
born this side of three hundred 
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ago, you are all right; but the minute you 
get back of Elizabeth’s time the language 
begins to fog up, and the further back 
you go the foggier it gets. I had some 
talk with a Mr. Spenser and a man by 
the name of Chaucer—old-time poets— 
but it was no use, I couldn’t quite under- 
stand them, and they couldn’t quite un- 
derstand me. I have had letters from 
them since, but it is such broken English 
I can’t make it out. Back of those men’s 
time the English are just simply for- 
eigners, nothing more, nothing less; they 
talk Danish, German, Norman French, 
and sometimes a mixture of all three; 
back of them, they talk Latin, and an- 
cient British, Irish, and Gaelic; and then 
back of these come billions and billions 
of pure savages that talk a gibberish that 
Satan himself couldn’t understand. The 
fact is, where you strike one man in the 
English settlements that you can under- 
stand, you wade through awful swarms 
that talk something you can’t make head 
nor tail of. You see, every country on 
earth has been overlaid so often, in the 
course of a billion years, with different 
kinds of people and different sorts of 
languages, that this sort of mongrel 
business was bound to be the result 
in heaven.” 

“Sandy,” says I, “did you see a 
good many of the great people history 
tells about ?” 

“Yes—plenty. I saw kings and all 
sorts of distinguished people.” 

“Do the kings rank just as they did 
below ?” 

“No; a body can’t bring his rank up 
here with him. Divine right is a good- 
enough ee-thly romance, but it don’t go, 
here. Kings drop down to the general 
level as soon as they reach the realms of 
grace. I knew Charles the Second very 
well—one of the most popular comedians 
in the English section—draws first rate. 
There are better, of course—people that 
were never heard of on earth—but Charles 
is making a very good reputation indeed, 
and is considered a rising man. Richard 
the Lion-hearted is in the prize-ring, and 
coming into considerable favor. Henry 
the Eighth is a tragedian, and the scenes 
where he kills people are done to the very 
life. Henry the Sixth keeps a religious- 
book stand.” 

“Did you ever see Napoleon, Sandy?” 


“ Often—sometimes in the Corsican 
range, sometimes in the French. He al- 
ways hunts up a conspicuous place, and 
goes frowning around with his arms 
folded and his field-glass under his arm, 
looking as grand, gloomy and peculiar as 
his reputation calls for, and very much 
bothered because he don’t stand as high, 
here, for a soldier, as he expected to.” 

“Why, who stands higher?” 

“ Oh, a lot of people we never heard of 
before—the shoemaker and _ horse-doctor 
and knife-grinder kind, you know—clod- 
hoppers from goodness knows where, that 
never handled a sword or fired a shot in 
their lives—but the soldiership was in 
them, though they never had a chance to 
show it. But here they take their right 
place, and Cesar and Napoleon and Alex- 
ander have to take a back seat. The 
greatest military genius our world ever 
produced was a bricklayer from some- 
where back of Boston—died during the 
Revolution—by the name of Absalom 
Jones. Wherever he goes, crowds flock 
to see him. You see, everybody knows 
that if he had had a chance he would 
have shown the world some generalship 
that would have made all generalship 
before look like child’s play and ’prentice 
work. But he never got a chance; he 
tried heaps of times to enlist as a private, 
but he had lost both thumbs and a couple 
of front teeth, and the recruiting surgeon 
wouldn’t pass him. However, as I say, 
everybody knows, now, what he would 
have been, and so they flock by the mil- 
lion to get a glimpse of him whenever 
they hear he is going to be anywhere. 
Cesar, and Hannibal, and Alexander, and 
Napoleon are all on his staff, and ever so 
many more great generals; but the pub- 
lie hardly care to look at them when 
he is around. Boom! There goes an- 
other salute. The barkeeper’s off quar- 
antine now.” 


Sandy and I put on our things. Then 
we made a wish, and in a second we 
were at the reception-place. We stood on 
the edge of the ocean of space, and looked 
out over the dimness, but couldn’t make 
out anything. Close by us was the Grand 
Stand—tier on tier of dim thrones rising 
up toward the zenith. From each side of 
it spread away the tiers of seats for the 
general public. They spread away for 
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leagues and leagues—you couldn’t see the 


ends. They were empty and still, and 
hadn’t a cheerful look, but looked dreary, 
like a theatre before anybody comes—gas 


turned down. Sandy says,— 

“ We'll sit down here and wait. We'll 
see the head of the procession come in 
away off yonder pretty soon, now.” 


‘It’s pretty lonesome, Sandy; I reckon 
Nobody but 
just you and me—it ain’t much of a dis- 
play for the barkeeper.” 

“Don’t you fret, it’s all right. There'll 
be one more gun-fire—then you'll see.” 

In a little 
lightish flush, away off on the horizon. 

“Head of the torchlight procession,” 
Sandy. 


there’s a hitch somewheres. 


while we noticed a sort of a 


Says 
It spread, and got lighter and brighter; 
soon it had a strong glare like a locomo- 
tive headlight; it kept on getting brighter 
and brighter till it was like the sun peep- 
the the 
big red rays shot high up into the sky. 
“Keep your eyes on the Grand Stand 
and the miles of 


ing above horizon-line at sea- 


seats—sharp !” says 
Sandy, “and listen for the gun-fire.” 
Just then it burst out, “ Boom-boom- 


boom!” like a million thunder-storms in 
and made the whole heavens rock. 
Then there was a sudden and awful glare 
of light all about us, and in that very in- 
stant every one of the millions of seats 
was occupied, and as far as you could 
see, in both directions, was just a solid 
pack of people, and the place was all 
splendidly lit up! It was enough to take 
a body’s breath away. Sandy says,— 

“That is the way we do it here. No 
time fooled away; nobody straggling in 
after the curtain’s up. Wishing is quicker 
work than travelling. A quarter of a 
second ago these folks were millions of 
miles from here. When they heard the 
last signal, all they had to do was to wish, 
and here they are.” 

The prodigious choir struck up,— 


one, 


We long to hear thy voice, 


To see thee face to face. 


It was noble music, but the unedu- 
cated chipped in and spoilt it, just as the 
congregations used to do on earth. 

The head of the procession began to 
pass, now, and it was a wonderful sight. 


It swept along, thick and solid, five hun- 
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dre d 


angel carrying a torch and singing 


thousand-angels abreast, and every 
the 
whirring thunder of the wings made a 
body’s head ache. You could follow the 
line of the procession back, ‘and slanting 
upward into the sky, far away in a glit 
tering snaky rope, till it was only a faint 
streak in the distanee. The 
and on, for a long time, and at last, sur 
enough, along comes the barkeeper, and 
then everybody rose, and a cheer went up 
I tell you! 
and had his halo tilted 
over one ear in a cocky way, and was the 
most satisfied-looking saint I 
While he marched up the steps of 
Grand Stand, tle choir struck up, 


rush went on 


that made the heavens shake " 
He was all smiles, 
ever saw. 
the 


The 
And 


heaven 
that 


whole wide groans, 


waits to hear voice. 


There were four gorgeous tents stand- 
ing side by side in the place of honor, on 
a broad railed platform in the centre of 
the Grand Stand, with a shining guard of 
honor round about them. The tents had 
been shut up all this time. As the bar- 
keeper climbed along up, bowing and 
smiling to everybody, and at last got to 
the platform, these tents were jerked up 
aloft all of a sudden, and we 
noble thrones of gold, all caked with 
jewels, and in the two middle ones sat 
old white-whiskered men, and in the two 
others a couple of the most glorious and 
gaudy giants, with platter halos and beau- 
tiful armor. All the millions went down 
on their knees, and stared, and looked 
glad, and burst out into a joyful kind of 
murmurs. They said,— 

“Two archangels!—that is 
Who can the others be?” 

The archangels gave the barkeeper a 
stiff little military bow; the two old men 
rose; one of them said, “ Moses and Esau 
welcome thee!” and then all the four van- 
ished, and the thrones were empty. 

The barkeeper looked a little disap- 
pointed, for he was calculating to hug 
those old people, I judge; but it was the 
gladdest and proudest multitude you ever 
saw—because they had seen Moses and 
Esau. Everybody was saying, “Did you 
see them?—I did—Fsau’s side face was 
to me, but I saw Moses full in the face, 
just as plain as I see you this minute!” 

The procession took up the barkeeper 
and moved on with him again, and the 


saw four 


splendid. 
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crowd broke up and scattered. As we 
went along home, Sandy said it was a 
great success, and the barkeeper would 
have a right to be proud of it forever. 
And he said we were in luck, too; said we 
might attend receptions for forty thou- 
sand years to come, and not have a 
chance to see a brace of such grand 
moguls as Moses and Esau. We found 
afterwards that we had come near seeing 








another patriarch, and likewise a genuine 
prophet besides, but at the last moment 
they sent regrets. Sandy said there would 
be a monument put up there, where Moses 
and Esau had stood, with the date and cir- 
cumstances, and all about the whole busi- 
ness, and travellers would come for thou- 
sands of years and gawk at it, and climb 
over it, and scribble their names on it. 


THE END. 


























The Moth 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


OW many a flame I’ve hovered round, 
And singed my wings at one and all! 
For light was light, wherever found— 
In low-ceiled hut, or pillared hall. 


I sought, with wild desire and blind, 


The banquet torches grouped aloft, 


The flambeau streaming in the wind, 


The rosy lamp in chamber soft. 


My drink, my food, my rest, was light; 
Where light was not, was full despair; 
And, swift to dimness passing sight, 


My radiant, wide-spread wings beat air! 


Inrushing from the Outer Dark 





T came, 


from regions of the waste: 


There ne’er was arrow to the mark 


So speeded with unerring haste! 


For I was Human Life, and all 
My lot was perilously bright 

My wings are burned away . . . I fall, 
And sink into the Light—or Night! 
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The Tea-Party 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


LD Angie Dodge’s invitations to 

a tea-party were going politely 

about the neighborhood. Old 
Polly Grisecom encountered hers when 
she met Angie in the grocery-store buy- 
ing raisins. 

“Kin ye come over to tea Wednes- 
day?” Angie asked her, crossly. If there 
was any one whom Angie could not pos- 
sibly abide, it was Polly Griscom. Once, 
it is true, the two had been bosom 
friends; but ever since Polly, in a too 
friendly moment, had said that she 
didn’t think much of Angie’s quilts, and 
Angie had replied heatedly that she had 
been thinking for a long time that Polly 
was falling off in her knitting, they had 
Still, as long as Polly 
kept on asking Angie grudgingly to her 
tea-parties, Angie was not going to be 
behind her in her manners. So she gave 
her her invitation by the grocery scales 
with much implied seorn of her character. 

Old Polly Griscom put the salted 
herring she had bought into her basket 
in a very leisurely fashion before she 
accepted. “ Well, I dun’no’ but mebbe 
I kin come—I can’t think o’ nothin’ 
else in perticular I’ve got on hand 
fur Wednesday.” 

Angie colored. The change for her 
raisins went down sharply on the coun- 
ter. Her little old chin went up into the 
air. “ Well,” she said, tartly, “I guess ye 
don’t need to come if ye don’t want to!” 

“Oh, more’n likely I'll be there,” 
Polly Griscom conceded, scowling at her. 
And with that she marched by her out 
of the store and up the road, with the 
tail of the herring sticking impudently 
out of her basket. 

Old Martha Green received her invita- 
tion as she looked over the fence from 
her yard into Angie’s while Angie was 
slopping her pig in the evening. Angie 
took her by surprise. “ Why, you’re jest 
through your house-cleanin’, and you air 
all done out!” she exclaimed. 
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been estranged. 








Angie tipped up the slop-pail. “ Yes,” 
she said, without deceit—she always, by 
nature of her temperament, spoke her 
mind quite plainly—* but I’m a-goin’ to 
git all my hard work done up t’ onct 
afore I stop.” 

“A tea-party,” Martha Green observed 
with commiseration, “air a dreadful lot 
0’ work.” 

“A turrible lot,” replied Angie Dodge, 
gloomily. “ Be sure an’ come.” 

Old Mehitabel Parker was notified of 
the tea as Billy Babeock ran home from 
school by her house, smoking a slate 
pencil in the spring wind. 

“ Angie Dodge wants yer to come over 
to a tea-party on Wednesday afternoon!” 
he called out to her, in muffled accents. 

She stared at him gladly from the 
milking-stool in her jonquil-bed. 

“You air a-goin’ to hev chicken fur 
supper. Whoosh!” he added, on his own 
account, to heighten the invitation. He 
took his weed from his mouth between 
his thumb and middle finger, and blew 
his breath learnedly out of his nose. 

“How d’ye know?” she asked, in ex- 
citement. 

For answer Billy Babeock drew his 
hand significantly across his neck and 
fell down limply in the road. Then he 
ran on again, smoking like a kiln. It 
was plain that Angie Dodge had been 
having chickens killed. 

“My, my!” ejaculated old Mehitabel 
Parker, “ain’t that nice!” 

Old Priscilly Haynes knew of Angie’s 
intentions from Bud Brown, driving 
down the road in the white steam from 
a load of manure. He was nearly past 
her place before he remembered his trust. 
He pulled up and shouted it back at the 
front window, where Priscilly might be 
nearly positively counted upon to be 
standing to see who was going by. 

She did not precisely catch his words. 
She ran to the door. “Angie Dodge ’s 
goin’ to hev the pneumony?” 








“ A tea-party! Wednesday!” His whip 
cracked out again over the backs of his 
fat horses. 

“Well,” said Priscilly Haynes, getting 
it into her head at last, “I’m sure it’s 
time she’s a-hevin’ one.” 

Old Mary Barnes, touched in her mind, 
received a note from Angie through the 
mail. Everybody asked old Mary Barnes 
to a tea; not because they wanted her at 
all, but because they wished to be kind 
to her out of compassion for her not be- 
ing as bright as they were. But she 
knew nothing of this. She thought she 
was invited out of a tremendous desire 
for her company. Immediately upon the 
note she began to sew more ruffles on her 
party dress. Although really very poor, 
she had a strange wish to appear very 
rich. She attained this end through 
ruffles. If she did not know very much, 
she knew that the rich were dressy. 

Getting ready for her tea on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Angie Dodge was early 
astir on Monday and on Tuesday and on 
Wednesday mornings. As the sound of 
the spring wind was in rooms but just 
cleaned for the season, most of her work 
lay in the kitchen. The smell of her 
cooking went quite down into the road, 
so that those invited, passing by, sniffed 
of joys to come. Some of the things she 
was going to have for supper were even 
suspected by her guests, so keen do ladies 
grow in a neighborhood where tea-parties 
are both obligatory and contagious. It 
was known almost to a certainty that she 
was frying chicken—the frying done the 
day before augured cold fowl—and bak- 
ing cinnamon rolls and making coffee 
jelly. It was hoped, for her sake, that she 
was not going to stop there. In return 
for what her friends had, with the ut- 
most exertion, cooked for their parties, 
to which she had been invited, this would 
have been a mean tea. 

But Angie Dodge did not stop at this. 
She was well aware what she owed to 
her position as a widow, whose husband 
had left more behind him than Mehitabel 
Parker’s. Over her kitchen stove, for 
two whole days and half another, her 
face became as red as the sun. Often 
she had to sit down for a few minutes to 
rest her feet, already lamed by her house- 
cleaning. Once she lay down on her 
sofa, completely gone. “My!” she said, 
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scathingly, to herself, “a tea - party's 
turrible!” By Wednesday noon her 
pantry shelves were delightful. She felt 
abundantly contented with the result of 
her efforts as she limped indignantly 
about the shelves, for she knew that no 
one else had ever had any more to eat 
than she at a tea-party. To make sure, 
she added at the last minute two platefuls 
of damson-plum tarts. 

At noon Billy Babeock ran in, in a 
willing spirit, to help her put four more 
leaves into her table. She had asked 
him if he would not come, when he went 
by to school in the morning with his 
dinner-bucket balanced on his head. At 
her request, with a heavenly smell coming 
out of her house, his freckled face grew 
shrewd. “Ill do anything yer want!” 
he declared. Keeping his promise with 
a faithfulness which touched Angie, who 
had some bitterness against him, he pull- 
ed at the table, and ran back and forth 
obligingly to the little dark closet under- 
neath the stairs to get the leaves. He 
held one end of the white cloth blame- 
lessly in his teeth to keep from soiling 
it with his hands while Angie spread the 
other end. When all his work was over 
he was not half through with his zeal. 
“Tl go out in the yard an’ pick yer some 
flowers,” he suggested, his Christian 
spirit prompting him. But Angie had 
already been down to the garden. She 
brought a jar of bluebells out of the 
parlor and set it in the centre of the 
cloth. “ Pretty, ain’t it?” she asked, put- 
ting her head on one side in admiration. 

“My!” said Billy Babcock; “I never 
seen sech a booquet!” 

The smell from the pantry was getting 
better and better. He lingered about 
the table obligingly. “A bluebell air 
an awful pretty flower,” he went on. 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 
“Fond o’ flowers?” 

“Gee!” said Billy Babcock, with emo- 
tion. 

But old Angie Dodge did not go into 
the pantry and come back with a grand 
plateful for him in her‘hand. She went 
again into her parlor and came back with 
a smaller bouquet of bluebells, wiping off 
their paltry stems with her apron. 

“Here,” she said, kindly; “you kin 
hev these for helpin’ me with the chick- 
ens and the table.” 
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He could hardly express his thanks. 
He took his reward weakly. 

“Well, what d’ye say for ’em?” she 
asked him, helping him to his manners. 
She counted out her silver forks from a 
roll of blue paper. She did not hear 
what he said. He said it by her gate, 
casting from him the flowers which he 
so much admired. 

“T’d hate to be,” he said to her, 
in a withering contempt, “as mean as 
you air!” 

But running back to school his shrewd 
face returned. That afternoon, leaving 
the schoolhouse, he skirted Angie Dodge’s 
yard cautiously. Then he climbed the 
hill behind her house and disappeared, 
whistling and with his hands in his 
pockets. Seated comfortably under a 
bush, he surveyed with satisfaction the 
liver-wing and the back and the drum- 
stick of one of the chickens he had helped 
to kill. “I ort to hev ’em,” he argued, 
with his mouth full, “ a-cuttin’ off chicken 
heads fur hours an’ a-pullin’ out that old 
table o’ hers ’til I broke my back.” But 
he was not without some stings of regret. 
“Wisht I'd took a piece o’ that cake 
as big as my head! An’ a hunk o’ that 
custard pie! An’ "bout fifteen o’ them 
tarts! Whoosh!” 

The hour for the tea itself was estab- 
lished by custom at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, but it was customary for the 
guests to arrive a little before this hour. 
Mehitabel Parker came at a quarter to 
two. Yet Angie Dodge was ready for 
her. She tied on her clean white apron 
in the front hall, and opened the door a 
second later with irritation. 

“T hope I ain’t too early,” Mehitabel 
Parker said, putting out her hand. She 
was a very thin old woman in a purple 
dress, with a black reticule over her arm. 
Her dress was not very becoming. But 
the long pale face, with its high forehead 
and faint-colored eyes, was as pleasurably 
set for the tea-party as though purple 
had been Mehitabel Parker’s color. 

“Oh,” said Angie Dodge, “ye ain’t 
much too soon.” She pointed to her 
stairs. “Jest walk up an’ take your bun- 
nit off an’ make yourself to home.” 

Having laid off her bonnet, Mehitabel 
Parker took a seat in Angie’s parlor close 
by the window. She liked to come early 
to a tea-party, so that, sitting by her 
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hostess’s window, she could watch the 
other guests coming up the front walk. 
Since William Parker had died Mehitabel 
had had to take an interest in the other 
great things of life to keep her mind off 
her loss. 

She had been very fond of William. 
It was, perhaps, as well, since no one 
else in the place had been at all attached 
to him. It was undeniably no great cross 
when the little, unkind old man, always 
quarrelling with his neighbors and as 
close as the bark on a tree, had left the 
neighborhood for parts unknown. But 
it had been very wrongfully supposed 
that William Parker’s going was a re- 
lief to Mehitabel. As Priscilly Haynes, 
whose husband yet lived, went in to see 
her five days after the funeral, Mehitabel 
was sobbing. 

“Ther ain’t nobody like him,” she 
said, choking. 
kind an’ good.” 

“Why, w-w-who d’ye mean?” stam- 
mered Priscilly. For one wild moment 
she had a notion that Mehitabel—driven 
to it, poor creature, by William’s charac- 
ter—had already set her mind upon an- 
other man. 

“Who do I mean?” Mehitabel sobbed, 
indignantly. “Why, who could I mean 
but my William ?” 

“They certainly wasn’t nobody like 
him,” Priscilly comforted, guardedly. 

Now, looking out the parlor window 
while she talked to Angie, sitting up be- 
fore her irritably in a_ straight-backed 
chair, Mehitabel Parker, a half-hour aft- 
ter she had come, saw some one else com- 
ing up the walk to the tea-party. 

“Here’s Priscilly Haynes a-comin’,” 
she said. “She’s put a white front in 
her black alpacy. She’s turrible fond o’ 
clothes, ain’t she?” 

“ I should say so!” Angie 
Dodge said, going to the front door. 

Old Priscilly Haynes came into the 
parlor breathlessly from Angie’s stairs. 
She was a stout woman with a double 
chin and a melancholy manner. The lat- 
ter sprang from her knowledge of the 
fact that she had the sad conscious- 
ness of ill health. On her arm was 
a green silk bag. She sat down before 
the other front window and took her 
sewing out dejectedly, if with a marked 
importance. Priscilly Haynes deplored 
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her poor health, but at the same time 
she could not help enjoying it in some 
respects. 

“My! I'm 
said at once. 

“ Air ye?” asked Angie Dodge, politely, 
seated again with her hands folded on 
her white apron. 

Mehitabel Parker had time only to 
give Priscilly an admiring glance. She 
saw some coming. “ Here’s 
Martha Green a-comin’,” she said, “ with 
her bead jacket on.” 

“She’s turrible fond o’ clothes, ain’t 
she?” Priscilly Haynes said, looking out 
of the window reprovingly. 

“ Ain’t exclaimed 
Parker. 


“ Goodness! 


feelin’ dreadful bad,” she 


one else 


she!” Mehitabel 
I should say so!” Angie 
Dodge said, going to the front door. 

When old Martha Green came into the 
room she was fastening her bead jacket 
sympathetically over her chest. Martha 
Green was always sympathetic. Her eyes 
were bright and black, like her beads, 
and her thin old hair was pulled back 
so tightly from her forehead that it 
seemed to draw her eyes more widely 
open, as though to enable them to see 
more things for her to feel sorry for in 
a world of misery. She had a chintz bag 
on her arm with tape strings. It con- 
tained, besides her work, a newspaper 
clipping of a horrible railroad accident. 
Through the columns of the newspaper 
old Martha Green’s heart went out to 
the universe. She passed the ‘clipping 
around immediately to cheer as many 
of the guests as were already assembled 
in the parlor. 

“Ain’t that 
“all o’ them 
mangled up?” 

“T jest hev a horror of a railroad,” 
Mehitabel Parker said. “ Every minute 
I’m in a train I feel ’s if I’m goin’ 
straight to a morgue.” 

Priscilly Haynes sighed. “ Well, if 
you air killed in a railroad accident, 
’t any rate you’re out o’ your misery; 
you won’t hev no more troubles on 
this earth.” 

“No,” said Angie Dodge, with a shud- 
der, “ but I’d hate to die that way.” 

In the midst of the sensations engen- 
dered by the clipping, Mehitabel Par- 
ker descried Mary Barnes at the gate. 
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“Here’s Mary Barnes a-comin’,” she 
cried, “ with four more ruffles to her skirt.” 

“The poor creetur!” Martha Green 
said, pitifully. “She’s turrible fond o’ 
clothes, ain’t she ?”’ 

“ Ain’t she!” said Priscilly Haynes. 

“Goodness! I should say so!” said 
Angie Dodge, going to the front door. 

Old Mary Barnes went up-stairs, but 
she did not take off her bonnet nor her 
black gloves. She came into the parlor 
with them on. 

“ For the land’s sake,” Angie Dodge ex- 
claimed, in an increase of the irritation 
which was not native to her, but merely 
came from overwork for her tea, “ why 
don’t ye take your bunnit an’ gloves off ?”’ 

Mary Barnes put one gloved hand over 
the other and smiled, but did not give 
her reasons. With her vacant old pink 
cheeks and her sunken eyes, in her bon- 
net covered with faded roses and her 
ruffed skirt—now, after many teas, the 
ruffles going up to her waist—she looked 
like a forgotten doll that age had come 
upon but could not quite betray. 

“The poor, silly creetur!” said Mehita- 
bel Parker. 

“They ain’t a single one o’ them 
ruffles hemmed,” Priscilly Haynes whis- 
pered behind her hand. 

But Martha Green looked over sympa- 
thetically to Mary Barnes and handed 
her the clipping. 

Mary Barnes smiled happily about it 
and did not feel badly at all. She had 
not brought any work to-day, but sat 
folding her hands in an idle magnifi- 
cence. Possibly it had seemed to her 
that the very wealthy, on going out to 
tea, did not go with bags over their arms. 

Old Polly Griscom was the last guest 
to come. She was extremely late. 
Angie Dodge knew that she was doing 
it on purpose, so when Mehitabel Parker 
finally said to the room, “ Here’s Polly 
Griscom a-comin’ as slow as molasses,” 
she delayed going to the front door for 
some time, in order to keep her waiting 
as long as possible. From the parlor, 
when she went back into it, she could 
hear, in the spare room above, Polly’s 
steps going critically about the best bed 
while she looked at the quilt. Angie 
had put out her Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
feeling defiantly sure that Polly could 
not find anything wrong with that. 
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Polly Griscom made her entrance into 
the parlor somewhat highly. She was 
very old indeed. Like her good dre ss, 
she appeared, as it were, to be getting 
very shiny at the.seams. She had a 
frowning, close old face, like an ill- 
natured priest’s. What was left of her 
front hair was plastered down on either 
side of her forehead and rolled inte knots 
behind her ears. The knots were thrust 
through with a common pin to hold them 
in position. Once one of her friends, 
wanting to hint to her delicately that she 
should use a hairpin for this purpose, 
asked her, “What kind of a pin’s that 
in your hair?” 

“Jest the common pin o North 
Americy,” she had replied, succinctly, 
“ an’ the kind of a pin I want in my hair.” 

Her good dress was a bright green 
with a martial bow of salmon-colored 
ribbon tied vindictively around the 
neck. She had a yellow spotted bag. 
It was indeed unfortunate that, having 
so much fondness for color, Polly Gris- 
com’s taste should be so poor. 

“Tluh!” she said, candidly, in greeting 
to her friends as she took the last re- 
maining rocking-chair in the parlor. She 
opened her yellow bag and began to work 
immediately on a pink crochet shawl. 

With her comine the circle of old 
friends in Angie Dodge’s parlor was com- 
plete. Living always together in the 
same neighborhood, the friendship among 
them was very intimate—save for the 
present slight existing difference between 
Angie and Polly Griscom and for the 
case of Mary Barnes. Many ties in the 
past bound them together in the present. 
In times of sickness and of sorrow they 
had gone to help in each other’s houses 
with ready hands and hearts. In seasons 
of joy they had not infrequently re- 
joiced with one another. No one, looking 
about her, could see anybody who had not 
been kind to her on many occasions, and 
to whom she had not, on an equal num- 
ber of oceasions, been kind. And if, at 
the same time, looking about her, no one 
—excepting Mary Barnes, so notably dull 
—could see anybody whose failings she 
could not detect, and to whom she did 


not secretly feel herself decidedly su- 


perior, it was nothing whatever against 
her. It was merely the cropping out of 


the unperverted instincts of a lady. 
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With the bags opened and all the 
handiwork taken out of them for the 
afternoon, the tea-party talk went on 
cheerfully. Martha Green took the lead. 
In her sympathy she was always very 
chatty. 

“How air ye feelin’ to-day?’ she in 
quired, plying her needle. She spok 
actually to Angie Dodge, but Priscilly 
IIaynes answered her almost at the same 
moment with Angie. Priscilly, because 
of the dignity of her affliction, always 
thought, if any questions were asked 
about anybody’s health, they were direct 
ed to her. 

“Oh, I’m feelin’ dreadful bad,” she 
said. 

“Tm real well,” Angie’s voice min 
gled frankly with Priscilly’s, “’ceptin’ 
I’ve been workin’ so hard I kin hardly 
stand up.” 

“TTIuh!” snorted Polly Grisecom over 
her pink shawl, * VG needn’t hev rome 
to no trouble for me.” 

“T didn’t,” Angie Dodge said, dryly. 

“It’s too bad,” Martha Green said to 
both Priscilly and Angie. “ A tea-party’s 
an awful lot o’ work, sure, an’ I guess 
bad health ain’t much fun.” 

Priscilly Haynes shook her head with 
a knowing melancholy. “My! no, I 
guess ’tain’t. There ain’t none of ye kin 
hev no idee how I feel.” 

“TI don’t s’pose we kin.” Mehitabel 
Parker spoke with a lively interest. 

Martha Green stitched, miserably. 
“ There’s sech a lot o’ sorrer in this world. 
IT s’pose it’s the Lord’s will, but there’s a 
turrible lot of it. °’Twasn’t no more’n 
yesterday I was readin’ in the paper 
*bout a girl a-goin’ into a cat’leptic fit, 
or somethin’, an’ stayin’ that way fur 
nigh on to fifteen years.” 

“Gracious!” Polly Griscom exclaimed, 
loudly. 

But Priscilly Haynes did not exclaim. 
She looked down at her sewing over the 
white front which she had set in her 
black alpaca dress. “I dun’no’ but what 
I'd ’bout as lief hev what that poor girl 
had as what I’ve got.” She did not say 
that she would rather have had a cata- 
leptie fit. In spite of all her suffering, 
with it she had a certain jealous fond- 
ness for her own disease. 

“The sufferin’ in the world!” went on 
Martha Green. “ Now, there was ma. 
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She ailed all her life an’ took three hull 
days o’ dyin’ at the age o’ ninety. I 
don’t b’lieve anybody ever suffered so 
much as poor ma.” 

Mehitabel Parker’s old pale face grew 
fond. “My William was awful sick 
afore he died,” she said, emulously. 

Polly Grisecom sniffed. She was ac- 
customed to sniff at any mention of hus- 
bands. Of all the company, she and 
Mary Barnes alone had never married. 
Polly, because she had had a mind of 
her own, and Mary Barnes because she 
had not had one. 

“Talk "bout sufferin’,’” Angie Dodge 
broke in, proudly, “I jest wisht ye could 
hev seen my cousin Rebeccy.” 

“ Tchk!” came scornfully from between 
Polly Griscom’s lips. 

“What did the poor thing hev?” 
Martha Green dropped her work in her 
lap, her widely opened eyes ready for 
any vision. 

Angie Dodge smoothed her apron. 
“ What didn’t she hev? When she come to 
die she says to me, ‘ Angie, I wouldn’t want 
a dog to suffer the way I’ve suffered.’ ” 

“Tt must hev been a turrible sickness ?” 
Martha Green’s eyes darkened. She put 
her remark in the form of an eager 
question. 

“°T was,” said Angie Dodge. “’Twas 
a kind o’ creepin’ paralysis, an’ it 
begun in her legs an’ it jest crep’ up 
an’ erep’ up till bime-by it crep’ up to 
her heart. She jest had to set in a 
chair for years a-watchin’ herself dyin’ 
by piecemeal.” 

“ Turrible!” said Martha Green. 

Priscilly Haynes sighed. “I kin un- 
derstand how she felt.” 

“Talk about your cousin Rebeccys ” 
—old Polly Griscom’s frowning face was 
contemptuous—“ if I'd tell ye "bout my 
little brother Sam’l I guess ye’d hear 
somethin’ awful.” 

“T’ve heerd ’bout him,” Angie Dodge 
observed, promptly. 

Martha Green’s eyes filled with tears. 
“The idee o’ a child a-sufferin’! Did he 
jest suffer an’ suffer?” 

Over the pink crochet shawl Polly 
}riscom held up her wrinkled hands in 
horror. “Land sakes!” she said, in an 
awful voice. 

“Oh, what did the poor little cree- 
tur hev ?” 


“T know how he felt,” Priscilly Haynes 
anticipated in a sombre woe. 

“He had—” old Polly Griscom be- 
gan, in a _ slow entertainment, when 
Angie Dodge interrupted her by getting 
up out of her straight-back chair. 

“Tf ye’ll ’xecuse me,” she said, biting- 
ly, “I'll go an’ tend to supper.” She 
went limping out of the room on her 
swollen feet. Everybody knew that she 
was very tired, but everybody realized 
that she would prefer to put the supper on 
the table herself, if she died in the act. 

“We'll try an’ ’xcuse ye,” Polly. Gris- 
com snapped, before she was wholly out 
of the door. 

“Ye’re real kind,” Angie retorted, 
grimly, from the hall. 

When she was gone Polly Griscom’s 
tale was left unfinished. She was so in- 
sulted by the interruption that she would 
not tell the others what her little brother 
Samuel had died of, even though Martha 
Green urged her insinuatingly. 

“He was younger ’n you, wa’n’t he, 
when he died ?” 

“An’ afore he died.” She scowled 
around her and shut her lips stubbornly. 

Martha Green wiped her eyes. “ Well, 
he must hev suffered awful.” She put 
her handkerchief into her pocket and 
rocked pleasurably back and forth. Her 
seam was nearly done. The wind from 
Angie’s garden came sweetly into the 
room, as perhaps once a wind from a 
garden had blown over little Samuel 
breathing his last. She heard the twitter 
of robins on the ground, and about her 
the convivial rockers of her friends. She 
felt very happy. 

“ My!” she said, “ ain’t we a-hevin’ the 
nicest time! I jest love a tea-party.” 

The faces of all the company—Polly 
Griscom’s face, had she not been so up- 
set, even in Angie Dodge’s parlor would 
have showed delight—glowed with a 
similar love. Mehitabel Parker was very 
much brightened. It did her so much 
good, now that her William was gone, 
to get away from home and be among the 
cheer of friends. Priscilly Haynes was 
having a perfectly lovely time. Sick as 
she was, she was fond of gayety. Mary 
Barnes was growing more wealthy every 
minute, smiling and lifting her gloved 
hands in an elegant way. 

The smell of Angie’s pantry shelves, 
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which had spurred Billy Babcock to a 
Christian endeavor, began to penetrate 
the parlor. Martha Green rocked more 
gayly. She remembered that she had not 
vet showed Polly Griscom her clipping. 
She handed it to her now out of her bag. 

‘Ain’t that turrible?” she said. 
“Twenty-three people a-gettin’ all man- 
gled up?” 

But her brother’s tender pain was still 
sticking in Polly Griscom’s old throat 
She read the clipping coolly. “Oh, I 
dun’no’:; I’ve heerd o’ worse things.” 

A few moments later, a yet more 
tantalizing smell coming to her from the 
dining-room, she became a shade more 
affable and consented once more to join 
the conversation. 

“Tow d’ your new teeth do?” she ask- 
ed of Martha Green, with courtesy. Mar- 
tha Green had been seen in the late win- 
ter’s cold going at divers times to the 
dentist’s, and returning home with her 
face wrapped up obscurely in a green 
cotton veil. 

“Why, they do real well, thank ye,” 
Martha answered, “if I take ’em out off 
an’ on.’ 

™ They don’t look so bad,” Priscilly 
Haynes said, regarding Martha attentively. 

“Though, o’ course,” comforted Polly 
Griscom, “they don’t look nothin’ like 
your own.” 

‘ No,” Martha admitted; “but, la! it’s 
somethin’ to be able to eat with ’em.” 

“ Talkin’ ’bout teeth,” Mehitabel Par- 
ker put in, “d’ye know, I do b’lieve I’m 
a-goin’ plumb blind in one eye?” 

Her friends looked at her in surprise. 
“Ye don’t say!” they exclaimed, almost 
in one breath. 

“Yes,” she said. “If I shet my left 
eye””—she closed it by way of illustra- 
tion—“*I can’t see nothin’ out o’ my 
right. The hull room is jest a blur.” 

“You poor creetur!” Martha Green 
cried, 

“Don’t shet your left eye,” Polly 
Griscom suggested, briskly. 

Priscilly Haynes sighed. She opened 
and shut her green bag to get some more 
thread. “I know how ye feel,” she said. 

Polly Griscom grunted. “Why, your 
trouble an’ an eye ain’t nothin’ alike!” 

“ But they air both turrible,” Martha 
Green said, simply. 

Up to this time Polly Griscom had said 
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nothing about her own feelings. She 
alluded to them now. “As fur as I’m 
concerned,” she said, in her loud, old 
voice, “ I’m a-hevin’ a dreadful time with 
my liver. I dun’no’ what’s the matter 
with the eritter.” 

“Livers air awful!” cried 
(sreen. 

Old Mary Barnes moved her black 
gloved hands. She did not mention in 
the polite society about -her the trouble 
with which she had always suffered in 


Martha 


her head. “I’m a-goin’ visitin’ next 
week,” she said, suddenly and foolishly. 
‘My trunk’s all packed to go.” It was 
one of the signs of her not being very 
bright, to be always looking forward to 
ome ple asant event. 

Angie Dodge pushed open the door 
leading into the dining-room. She was 
“Now, if ye'll 
each of ye bring a straight cheer ‘long, 
ye'll find supper on the table.” 


flushed and exhausted. 


The work went back into the bags with 
a surprising rapidity. The old ladies 
hurried eagerly out into the dining-room, 
each carrying a_ straight- back chair. 
The table presented a most elegant ap 
pearance. Polly Griscom herself could 
find nothing to criticise in anything 
until she sat down. Then she found 
something. “I’m a-settin’ right agin’ a 
table-leg,” she grumbled. 

A clatter of knives and forks began 
immediately, for the guests, at Angie’s 
request from the head of the table, filled 
their own plates from the dishes before 
them. “ Bein’ as ye’re all good reachers,” 


she said, “jest help yourselves to the 
vittles an’ try an’ make out a meal.” 
She had arranged the table so that this 
was possible. All of the food which she 
had worked so hard to prepare was 
placed upon the table together. Her four 
different kinds of cake, her three sorts of 
pie, her two platefuls of damson-plum 
tarts, and her floating-island custard 
formed a line along the centre of the 
cloth, the bluebells blossoming out above 
the eight-layer sponge. From this line 
radiated gloriously in every direction her 
great platters of chicken, and of cold 
ham decorated with sprigs of parsley, 
her hot vegetables with the tablespoons 
already thrust into them, her cinnamon 
rolls, her purple eggs, her coffee jelly, 
her pickles, her preserves, her canned 
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fruit. She herself alone distributed the 
cups of tea from the big red pot before 
her, which, although the weather was 
warm, was covered, when not in use, with 
a flannel cozy made in the form of 
a rooster. She did not indicate to the 
guests what they should take first on their 
plates. A guest was supposed to have 
enough acumen to know what to take 
first. Nor did she give out other plates 
for any of the succeeding and varying 
food. If an old lady, provided with a 
large empty plate to start with, could not 
sufficiently wipe out from it as she went 
along what she took upon it and make 
room for something else, she would not 
have been the kind of person to be in- 
vited out to tea. 

It was really a very pleasant occasion. 
Everybody was very polite, and not only 
reached out for Angie Dodge’s victuals 
herself, but passed them helpfully along 
the table. There was a fine showing of 
company manners. 

“ Hev some chicken?” Priscilly Haynes 
asked Mehitabel Parker, holding the plate 
out to her. 

“Well,” said Mehitabel, selecting a 
thigh and a breast-bone after a careful 
prodding about with her fork, “I don’t 
keer if I do take a leetle.” 

As the chicken-platter journeyed from 
hand to hand about the table, it was not 
discovered, in the distractions of the mo- 
ment, that one of Angie’s fowls had ap- 
parently gone through life in a singular 
state of depletion. 

Mehitabel Parker passed the purple eggs 
to Priscilly in return. They were colored 
with beet juice to give them an aristo- 
cratic shade. “ Hev an egg?” she said. 

“T dun’no’ as I ought to,” Priscilly 
answered, taking a couple. “I’ve got 
sech a plateful o’ stuff a’ready.” 

Polly Griscom accepted a cinnamon 
roll, although, as she said, she did not 
really care for one in the least. A raised 
roll always went straight to her liver. 
Martha Green took a little of everything 
sympathetically. She did her utmost to 
prevent old Mary Barnes from making a 
supper solely of parsley. “ Ye don’t want 
to eat the pusley ”—she nudged her un- 
der the table—“ it’s jest stuck round the 
ham for looks.” But she was mistaken 
in her remark. Old Mary Barnes wanted 
to eat it. With the roses of her bonnet 


nodding above her smiling face, she took 
up the green sprigs in her gloved hands 
and went on eating them very heartily. 
Evidently she had made up her mind 
that the rich were devoted to greens. 

Angie Dodge could eat nothing. Shi 
was, she explained, too tuckered out to 
touch a mouthful. She sat wearily be- 
hind her teapot, listening to the praises 
of her cooking: “My, but this chick 
en’s elegant!” “Sech be-autiful rolls!” 
“Jest a drop more tea—it’s turrible 
nice.” “Ye must lemme hev the receipt 
o’ your strawberry jam.” “As fur this 
choe’late cake—” She even heard Polly 
Griscom crying out, unwillingly, “ Please 
gimme another piece o’ pie!” She did 
not, in response to the praise, speak her 
mind as plainly as was her wont. She 
knew as well as anybody that none of her 
dishes could be beaten, but she shook her 
head and answered with conventional 
modesty: “Kin ye eat it?” or, “ They 
ain’t nigh so nice as us’al”; or, “T ain’t 
much of a cook.” 

She kept urging everybody to take 
something more. “ I’m afeerd,” she said, 
falsely, “ye can’t make out a meal.” 
Her insistence did not appear to be strict- 
ly necessary. It was only right at a 
tea-party to eat as much as one possibly 
could. As the last cake was passed 
around and tasted and the napkins fold- 
ed, the food was markedly diminished and 
Priscilly Haynes was well-nigh speechless. 

It being etiquette at a tea to help with 
the dishes, the guests, on rising from 
their chairs, helped Angie clear off the 
table, and then, with tea-towels in their 
hands, wiped at the rinsing-bowl while 
Angie washed at the dishpan. As the 
ladies carried the clean dishes back into 
the dining-room from the kitchen, it was 
pleasant for them to look about in Angie’s 
cupboard. “ Here’s her tureen!” said 
Martha Green. “ An’ here’s her old 
eracked sugar bowl!” said Mehitabel 
Parker. Polly Griscom stooped down 
and applied her handkerchief to the cup- 
board floor. “She ain’t much of a 
housekeeper,” she said, seeing lint on it. 

There were a great many dishes. By 
the time they were finished and Billy 
Babcock’s leaves were taken out of the 
table helpfully and put again into the 
little dark closet under the stairs, and the 
crumbs were swept up from the carpet, it 
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vas nearly time for the guests to go home. 
fo Angi Dodge it sec med quite time. 

But they lingered in the parlor, re 
luctant to leave, the more especially as 
Mehitabel Parker brought out a lovely 
norsel of news. The old heads drew 
lose together to hear that Benjamin 
larkins, who lived below Mehitabel, was 
treating his wife worse and worse. Polly 
Griscom, condemning Mr. Larkins’s con 
luct more strongly than any one else in 


her contempt for mankind, yet thought 


that Mrs. Larkins was somewhat to be 
blamed for not managing him better. 


She had always been quite sure that she 
d know how to get along with a man. 
“Why don’t she hit him over the 
head with a stick o’ wood?” she demand 
ed, fiercely, of the parlor; “or put him 
head foremost in a bar’l o’ water, or pour 
somethin’ hot on him ?”’ 
‘Mis’ Larkins’ sech a_ sickly leetle 
thing,” Mehitabel Parker = said. “ 76 
iht to treat her better *thout bein’ 
They do say, as a rule, a wom 
an’s bein’ kind o’ pindlin’ brings out the 
good in a man.” 
‘Huht’ ¢ jaculated Polly 


‘I guess to git out all the 


Griscom, 
scorntully. 
good there is in a man ’d be like pullin’ 
teeth—even fur a bedrid invalid.” 

Mehitabel Parker sighed. “ Men air 
made out o’ diffrent kind o’ clay from 
is, sure.” It was the first time that she 
had ever been heard to admit that she 
had found any flaw in her William. 

“Made out o’ mud, I guess,” Polly 
snapped. 

Angie Dodge went over to her centre 
table and lit the lamp, notwithstanding 
that it was merely early dusk out-of- 
‘It’s gittin’ late, ain’t it?” she 
observed, casually. 


doors. 


Martha Green 
made a reluctant movement to get out 


“We must be a-goin’.” 


of her chair. 

“Oh, don’t be in a hurry,” Angie said. 

Martha Green sank back again. “ Well, 
mebbe we jin stay a little longer.” 

But Angie Dodge was not going to 
have that. “O’ course, if ye must go 

Bonnets were put on up above in the 
spare room. Polly Griscom tied her 
strings tightly under her chin, leaning over 
the bed as she did so. “I must say,” she 
said, loudly, “I don’t think much o’ that 
quilt. It’s a dreadful poor piece o’ work.” 
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Martha Green was buried in the splash 
er behind the washstand, taking off the 
pattern of its lace edge in her mind, She 
heard Polly absent-mindedly. 

* Ain’t it turrible?” she said. 

Priscilly Haynes, with her bonnet on, 
knelt with some difficulty on the mat 
ting and ran her forefinger over it. 
‘I thought she’d turned it.” she de 
clared, triumphantly. 

Mehitabel Parker, having adjusted her 
ties, disappeared. She was found in the 
next room, coming out of Angie’s ward 
robe without shame. “ I was jest a-lookin’ 
at that dress o° hers she’s been makin’ 
ove - she explained. 

Angie Dodge, 
front hall, shook hands with her guests in 


standing lamely in th 


farewell with the first aspect of enjoyment 
she had displayed during the afternoon. 
Going away down the front walk th 
old ladies held up their skirts about them 
to keep them from the dew. There was 
a shameless showing of starched petti 
coats and wide shoes between the gilli 
Howers. The y went two and two, only 
Mary Barnes min¢eing richly along alone 
se Ye've 
Priscilly 


Ilaynes had said to her at the front door. 


She was smiling very happily. 
got egg on your necktie,” 
But even with egg on her best necktie 
Martha Green and 


walking first to 


she had smiled on. 
Polly Griscom were 


gether. Martha’s mind, in her tea party 
joy, went back to little Samuel. 

“Ye didn’t finish a-tellin’? me about 
your little brother Sam’el,” she urged 
“how he suffered a-dyin’.” 

Polly Griscom was now in a nice mood 
She bent toward Martha. “ It was awful. 
He had somethin’ the matter with his 
Their 


feet moved more and more slowly. Mary 


spine a she began, hilariously. 


Barnes passed them, and then Priscilly 
Haynes and Mehitabel Parker with their 
arms twined about each other. 

“T never come out o’ that front door 
0’ Angie’s,” Prisecilly IHlayvnes was saying, 
gayly, as she passed, “’thout thinkin’ to 
myself it’s twict too narrer to git a 
coffin through it.” 

From the window Angie Dodge watch 
ed the figures until they had moved away 
in the twilight. Then she went over 
and turned out the parlor lamp. Thank- 
fully, at the same time, she turned out 
the tea-party. 











Insect Ishmaelites 


BY HENRY C 


k one were to speak of hornets as the 

Ishmaelites of the insect world, it 

would be but half a- truth. That 
every man’s hand is against them is most 
true. But this hostility is not returned 
by the insects. Their sharp sting, in- 
deed, enables them to defend their home 
when assailed, and their keen and vyal- 
iant temper conforms thereto. But if 
any ereature in animated nature has 
good reason to exercise such gifts against 
mankind, it is the white-face hornet— 
Vespa maculata. To bombard her nest 
with sticks and stones, and to destroy 
utterly its beautiful structure, is a tend- 
ency that may not be irresistible, but 
which the average male does not try to 
resist. Yet the balance of their benefit 
to the human race is probably much in 
excess of their injury. However this 
may be, there is no denying that they 
are most interesting creatures in their 
manners, especially in their nest archi- 
tecture. Even those who withhold assent 
to a friendly enthusiast’s championship 


McCOOK, D.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


of the hornet itself, must, perforce, ex- 
claim, “ Did ever dragon keep so fair a 
cave!” Thus an opportunity to study 
its natural history under favorable con- 
ditions was heartily welcomed. 

On June 8, 1906, a small wasp-paper 
nest was seen hanging underneath a 
shutter of one of the writer’s study 
windows at Brookcamp. It was an ovoid 
object somewhat larger than a hen’s egg, 
with a tube about four inches long pend- 
ent from the lower end. Years before, 
a specimen like this had been seen upon 
a museum shelf, and had been figured in 
one of the author’s books* as an interest- 
ing example of insect architecture made 
by an unknown species of wasp. But 
he had never found it in nature, and 
it was a pleasant surprise to see one 
placed where it could be observed most 
easily. The good genius that led the 
builder to settle outside a naturalist’s 
window had plainly destined it for ento- 
mological immortality. 


* Tenants of an Old Farm, p. 445. 
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Several days passed ere any sign of 
life appeared about the premises. At 
last a single insect was seen (June 
13) moving back and forth over the 
outer walls. But it was a_ white-face 
hornet! Its robust body readily distin- 
guished it from a wasp, which, like Cas- 
sius. “has a lean and hungry look.” But 
what could a hornet be doing there? It 


seemed to the writer ar incredible thing, 


vet so it turned out to be: 
this was the first stage of the r 
nest—the spring nest of our 
common hornet! 

The solitary insect seel 
upon the outer wall was 
doubtless the mother of the 
colony. Queen she is called; 
whether a title of mere cour 
tesy, or a survival of ancient 
ignorance of insect habits, 
matters little now, for the 
word is so thoroughly in 
woven with the history of the 
Il ymenoptera, the order to 
which ants, bees, and wasps 
he long. that it must hold its 
place. And is she not a tru 
queen? She was the founder 
of a house, a community, a 
republie, over which for a 
while she ruled, and for which 
she wrought as sole architect, 
nurse, and purveyor-general, 
until she had reared around 
her a progeny strong enough 
to earry on all the varied R 
duties of a commune of social 
If that be not fair N 
title to queenship, it were 
hard to find one. And _ it 
argues nothing to the contrary thereof 


insects. 


that in due time she abdicated her 
4 communal Lov 


headship in favor of 
ernment. For is not that the natural 
order of progressive development among 
all social creatures—from an autocracy 
To a republic ? 

During the whole summer no further 
light fell from direct observation upon 
the habits of the hornet queen. On 
June 13 a large insect was seen to 
creep down the nest and enter the tube, 
and shortly thereafter a smaller insect 
flew out. It was plain that the first 
eggs had already matured, and erelong 
the place was thronging with eager life. 





But thereafter the mother foundress dis- 
appeared within the environing walls of 
the growing commune; or if she ever 
emerged, the act was not detected. One 


can only read, or seek to read, her his- 


tory by the analogy of life in formicary 
or beehive. 

On June 21, two weeks after the nest 
was first seen, the tube was gone. It 
was found in a bed of geraniums beneath 


TIVE DAIL GROWTH F HORNET'S NEST 
I t Jur ig and evening 
a ‘, c ] 
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the window. Was it beaten down by a 
heavy shower that fell during the night, 
or had it served its purpose and been 
cut away by the insects? And what is 
its purpose’ One naturally thinks, first, 
that nature has prompted this remark- 
able appendage as a protection to the 
young during the initial period of 
founding the colony. The long, tubular 
approach would doubtless be more read- 
ily protected by a garrison of one from 
raiding foes under certain conditions, 
and perhaps might safeguard it from 
unfavorable weather, in the manner of 
a closed porch. But, on the whole, it is 
hard to see just what good end it serves. 
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Perhaps it may be the survival of some 
ancestral habit whose practical advan- 
tage has long since ceased. Some light 
might be thrown upon the interesting 
question if one could know whether it is 
the invariable custom of the mother 
hornet to attach this tube to her nest, 
or if it is done only occasionally. At 
least, no such vestibule was made there- 
after by the working force, and the typi- 
cal hornet’s nest shows not even a rudi- 
mentary form thereof. 

Immediately after the loss of the tube 
the real work of enlarging the nest be- 
gan, and thenceforward was prosecuted 
steadily until the close of September. 
For several weeks in succession draw- 
ings were made at morning, noon, and 
evening, thus tracing the process by fig- 
ures. The growth of the walls was by 





HORNETS NEST ON YOUNG TREE 


arches about an inch in diameter, be- 
ginning at the crest of the nest and 
working in successive loops, earried 
around the cone in somewhat irregular 
but generally progressive lines to the 
apical opening or gate, whose position 
never changed. 

Thus, the first arches, after the tube 
had fallen, were extended downward, 
until, at 6 p.m., the collar was about 
half-way down the cone, and two new 
arches had been begun near the top. 
The hornets wrought until 7.30 p.m., by 
which time the outer envelope or wall 
was completed. At five o’clock next morn- 
ing the builders were at work, and by 8 
A.M. one-third of a new envelope was 
made. As a rule, at this stage a new 
envelope would be finished in a day, al- 
though two and even three would be 
pushed on at the same time. 
A glance at the illustrations 
will show this at once (see 
figures for June 21 and 28 
and July 4). By July 4 the 
nest had grown at least four 
times the length and_ thick- 
ness first seen on June 8. 

The mode of enlarging the 
arches was always the same. 
The workers came from the 
nest—never directly from the 
field—to their task. If the 
material was worked over at 
all, it was done inside; for 
the foragers and _ pulp-gath- 
erers always first entered the 
gate, halting a moment on the 
edge. When the builders 
came out they bore in their 
jaws a black pulpy mass about 
the bigness of their own heads. 
Proceeding to one of the 
arches, a hornet would stride 
across its edge, three legs on 
either side, and would begin 
to lay on a thin layer of pulp 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide, 
which adhered at once, like 
mortar. Then moving back- 
ward, the antennze the while 
keeping up a rhythmic beat- 
ing as though marking time, 
it continued to squeeze out 
the pulp in a diminishing 


han til ¢ jas exhausted. 
Ventilating squad around the Gate Mode of laying on wood und until all was exhausted 


pulp in building 


Sometimes it would retrece 
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its course, as though smoothing off or 
compressing its deposit. The work was 
all done with the mandibles, and remind- 
ed one of an artist modelling in clay, 
squeezing bits with his hands upon his 
studv. The increment made at one time 
was from three-fourths of an inch to an 
inch in length, and one-sixteenth of an 
inch at the widest part. It was black 
when put on, but soon dried into a 
dull gray. 

It was surprising how rapidly the 
work advanced under this seemingly 
slow process, considering how small the 
squad of workers engaged upon the out- 
side, for the greatest number seen at 
any one time did not exceed eight. 
Moreover, this was but a part of the 
constructive work of the colony. A view 
of the interior showed the characteristic 
oval platforms, seven and a half, five, 
and four inches in diameter, respectively, 
rising one above the other around a 
central pedicle. Against the under sur- 
faces of these were built many brooding- 
cells, at least two hundred—averaging 
an inch in length and one-fourth inch 
in width. A vast amount of labor must 
have been spent upon these cells, in the 
aggregate probably exceeding that put 
Besides, if 
human standards may be brought to 


upon the enclosing walls. 


such mensuration, the more complex 
character of the work and the conditions 
under which it was wrought must have 
called for superior ingenuity and energy. 
The wonder inereases and admiration 
for the insects grows as one sits in his 
study with the finished nest in hand and 
examines its structure in detail. The 
reputation of “the busy bee” is quite 
established among us for both industry 
and skill, but man has yet to learn that 
in this field the hornet is a fair rival 
to the bee. 

Of course, the writer knew that wasps 
are the original paper-makers, and long 
since pointed the way to the use of wood- 
pulp for that paper-making which has 
so immensely increased in later years 
and is threatening much of the litera- 
ture of this era with early extinction. 
But from what particular objects was 
the pulp gathered? The flight of work- 
ers pointed toward an old chestnut-tree 
on the premises, a number of whose 
limbs, long dead, had been left unpruned 
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because a favorite resort for birds. It 

just the place for wasps, hornets, 
and vellow-jackets —better than an old- 
fashioned split-rail fence! But not a 
nulp-gatherer of any genus could be 
found on the old chestnut, though it was 
searched thoroughly; and again and 
again, on the theory that it must be a 





INTERIOR OF NEST, SHOWING BROODING-(CELLS 


foraging-ground for such wise insects, 
since it was so suitable! 

Now came a rare surprise. <A few 
feet beyond the old tree stood a chestnut 
telephone - pole. While passing it one 
day a hornet was seen to alight upon it. 
Eureka!—the mystery was solved. For 
straightway the insect began scraping 
Settling 
well upon the post, it fastened its open 


off the surface with its jaws. 


mandibles into it, drew them together, 
thus removing a particle of fibre, and 
backed down a little way. This act was 
repeated until it had covered a space 
about three-fourths of an inch long, and 
one-sixteenth wide, just the stretch of 
the hornet’s jaws. Meanwhile a tiny pel 
let of wood-dust had been gathered and 
rolled and pushed beneath the mouth; 
whereupon Vespa flew away. In fact, 
her method of gathering building ma 
terial was just the reverse of that used 
when giving it out in construction. 
Now the post was carefully inspected, 
and it was found to be mottled on all 
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sides and to the top, about eighteen feet, 
with streaks like that which the hornet 
liad just left, the fresh marks upon the 
abraded wood showing distinctly against 
the weathered surface. The streaks were 
not all of equal length; for, as it 
afterwards appeared, the pulp-gatherers 
seemed somewhat fastidious in their se- 
lections, and would shift their position 


HORNETS GATHERING WoOOD-PULP 





termined apparently by the carrying ea- 
pacity of the jaws. The visits varied in 
length. Thus, of three noted, one was 
four minutes, with seven shifts; one, 
two minutes; and one, three minutes 
nine seconds, 

Wishing to get some idea of the num- 
ber of visits made by the insect pulp- 
gatherers, | counted carefully the scars 
within several square inches of 
surface, and therefrom estimated 
the number within a square inch 
around the entire girth of the 
pole. Thence I roughly ecaleu- 
lated that at least 40,000 visits 
had been made for wood-fibre. 
Some of these were made by 
yellow-jackets and brown wasps, 
but most of them by hornets 
from the study nest, as could be 
determined by the direction of 
the insects’ flight. One must also 
consider that in many cases the 
scraped surface had been gone 
over more than once, so that the 
estimate is probably below rather 
than above that mentioned. 
There were several similar poles 
in the vicinity, all more or less 
thus marked, the one nearest to 
the above quite as freely. Even 
from this inadequate estimate 
one ean see the enormous in- 
dustry of our colony. 

This work was kept up through- 
out the long day during summer. 
One example from the note-book 
will show this. July 17, during 
a watch of fifteen minutes, 39 
hornets flew out, 33 flew in, and 
6 came out to work on the walls. 
Of these, during the last five 
minutes, 20 came in, 15 flew out, 
and 3 went to the walls. They 
began work at 4.45 a.m., and at 


— 


lhe white streaks show sections stripped of wood-fibre é P.M., while still light, a few 


several times. Sometimes, also, the sear 
already made would be continued by the 
same or another worker; and often it 
would be overlaid. But, as a rule, the 
space which measured the amount of 
fibre removed at one visit to the pole 
corresponded with the amount of pulp 
laid on at one time by the builders on 
the nest; and that in both cases was de- 


were leaving, but many returning 

to the nest. By dark, a little 
after 8 p.m., all was quiet; and the lan- 
tern showed no insects leaving or return- 
ing at 8.30 P.M. 

Even during the summer rains the 
outflow and inflow of workers did not 
cease. In a five-minutes watch during 
one downpour, accompanied by heavy 
thunder, 7 flew out and 14 came in. In 
the next five minutes, 8 flew out and 
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flew in. One worker beat about a while 
n the rain and then returned. During 
another severe rain-storm a ten-minutes 
vatch showed that 27 came in and 20 
vent out. The rain gradually sank into 


a gentle drizzle, and the outgoers and in 
comers ke pt on in about equal proportion. 

rhe pulp-gatherers and the workers on 
the outer walls labored in the bright sun 


shine. The inside workers operated in 


\ single layer of the paper is 


larkness. 
imly translucent when held against th 


light: but the several folds hinder the 
passage of all rays. Save the secant light 
admitted through the gate, not a ra 
perceptible to human eyes can enter th 
interior. All the compl x and extended 


vork of building up the tiers of lar 


ls and feeding the youngster 
done ny the SET) Sé ot touch 


less, indeed, the hornet’s eve yy rmits 


st rvice in what we eall absol ite a rk 
ness. But it ean be adjusted instantly 
to such conditions out of intense sun 
ight, and the reverse. This highly sey 
sitive and elastic organism is not the 


least wonderful of this insect’s endow 
ments, and is shared by many of. its 
fellow hymenopters. 

As the summer advanced, workers were 
occasionally seen sitting on the outside 
violently vibrating their wings. What 
Fanning 
Could this be 


a sort of play ? It is remarkable the 


could the creatures be doing? 


themselves ? 


exercising ? 
stupidity of even a trained observer in 
judging the acts of 

lower orders! 
Though the writer 
‘f like habits 
in bees, it was sev- 


kne WwW 


eral days before he 
concluded this“ fan- 
ning” to be a Sys- 
tematic mode of 
ventilating the nest 
interior. As many 
as six or eight work 
ers at a time would 
seat themselves 
around the gate 

always there and 
set their wings in 
such violent motion 
that they could be 
aac cr a 


sound 


but dimly seen. 
drumming 
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sued, not wholly unlike vet differ 
from the ordinary buzzing of in 
sect wings. The rapid movement of the 
air thus caused created a current that 
doubtless set the hot air inside in motion 
toward the gate and so served for venti 
lation. Thus our hornets might be said 
hot only to have anticipated man in 
making paper from wood-pulp, but in 
the conception of such ventilating meth- 
ods as electric fans and like machinery. 
At times the gate would be wholly 

surrounded by this group of ventilators, 
their bodies even partly extended over 
At such times they were in the way 

of their alighting and departing fellows, 
ho would jostle against them often 

rather sharply. It was interesting to 
ote that not a single case of irritation 
on either side was developed by this con 
tact. The ventilators would pause a 
second, then continue their fanning. 
The workers would stride over them or 
dodge among them and fly away or 
push inside with unrufifled temper. In 
the interests of the community the irri 
tability with which hornets are credited 
vas held in abeyance, if indeed it exists. 
The time spent in action by members 

of the ventilating squad varied, rarely 


exceeding three minutes. A number 
were timed as follows: 2’ 45”: 1’ 15”: 
mere: ¢—[ti: tw: Fe. Tes 


most vigorous fanning occurred on hot 
days and in the hottest parts of the day. 
Thus on August 7 at 11 a.m. the tem- 


n 

op 
5 
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HORNETS FEEDING FROM COCCIDS ON A TULIP-TREE 











A TRAGEDY AMONG 


perature in the shade was 84°; at 11.30 
A.M., 87 Placed beside the nest the 
thermometer rose to 100 From 1 P.M. 


to 5 p.M., a ventilating squad constantly 


surrounded the gate, upon which the sun 


beat without obstruction. Evidently the 
queen mother was here at fault in not 
following the instinet that commonly 


places hornets’ nests in a tree or other 


shaded site. The interior must have 
been intensely hot. When the nest had 
been removed it proved to be so tilled 


up with the brooding platforms and cells 
that one wondered how the insects could 
work in such contracted quarters, to say 
nothing of the heat. 

So much of the life-foree of all crea- 
tures is spent in the quest for food, and 
their characteristics are so well covered 
therein, that the hornets’ feeding habits 
matter of careful research. De- 
spite their reputation as persistent fly- 
catchers, kitehen 


were a 
our precincts yielded 
but scant proof of activity in a quarter 
where it would have been most welcome. 
Perhaps more delectable feeding-grounds 
allured but certes the flies were 
not much the worse nor the cook much 
the better The 
of flowers they were partial to, and many 
of them were seen among the bevies of 


them; 


for their raids. sweets 





THE GRAPES 
wild bees, wasps, beetles, bumblebees, 
and flies hovering over the massy con 
ical blooms of a great bed of flowering 


They resorts dl. 
with hosts of ants and other insects, to 


hydrangeas on the lawn. 


a young tulip-poplar, whose leaves were 


black with a sort of mould or fungus 
that evidently exuded a sweet sap. The 


branches also were covered thickly with 
semi-ovoid scales or coecids, which vari- 
ous insects visited in great numbers, a 


few hornets among them. Later in the 
summer, when the grapes were ripening, 
and the with re- 
dundant juice, the hornets came to the 
vines in numbers and eagerly lapped the 
tempting liquor. 


skins breaking open 


Here, one late August day, was wrought 
a tragedy that seems pitiful, even though 
common enough in nature to blunt the 
In the heart of 
a flowering shrub, close by the garden 


edge of one’s sympathy. 


fence, on which the grape-vines hung, a 
fine silvery spider (Argiope argyraspis) 
had spread her orbweb. <A cluster of 
grapes had straggled near by, from one of 
whose cracked cups a hornet was so in- 
tent upon quafting the juice of the lus- 
that it struck the viscid 
snare, and fell a victim to the lurking 
aranead. In a it was swathed 


cious berry 


moment 








al nels 





wate hte 


see 
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like a mummy and the fruit of the vine 


was being transferred through the hor- 
net’s juices into Argiope’s maw. A little 
while thereafter the spider had disap- 
peared—snatched away, probably, by a 
wasp; and an daddy- 
with one foot entangled in a 
fragment of the web, 
sophiecally feeding upon the hornet’s re- 
mains. At the next visit daddy, too, 
gone, perhaps had twisted itself loose : or, 


raiding ungainly 
longlegs, 
broken was philo- 
was 


had it too found sepulchre in some insect- 
eating creature ¢ 


Hornets enjoy honey, but not with the 


ravenous appetite of bees and ants. I put 
a bit of comb upon the top of the nest, 
and an hour and twenty-three minutes 
elapsed before a worker found it and fed. 
Having sipped a little, she buzzed about 
a while, alighted on the house wall, and 


entered the There fol- 
lowed no signs that she had told the good 
but erelong three 
took enough interest in 


presently nest. 
workers 
their breakfasts 
A sharp puff of 
wind carried away the comb, which stirred 
the insects’ anger, but they did not follow 
the honey to the ground. 

Three small dishes were now 


news inside; 


to lap a morsel of honey. 


supplied 
with honey and placed upon the window- 
sill. It thirty-six they 
were Then a hornet found a 
plate and was marked with blue paint. 
Two other visitors were marked, 
a single, 


was hours ere 


visited. 


one with 
the other with a double stripe of 
These were used to test whether, 
by stridulation, or otherwise, the news of 
the honey-find would be communicated to 
their fellows. Though they came and 
went frequently, at intervals of several 
minutes, they never brought a companion. 
They probably carried the sweets to 
younglings, a duty one would think well 
fitted to make even a hornet communica- 


yellow. 
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all must have been wholly 
three marked indi- 
not an insect came from the nest 
to feed from the dishes. 


But they 
re ticent, for, 
viduals, 


tive. 


save the 


From time to time the vessels 


were 
shifted to note the effect upon the vis 
itors. They were always a little confused, 


oceasionally a good deal thrown out, but 


soon found the honey. <A yellow-jacket, 
that was a frequent visitor—which I 
judged to be the same, for its rare agility 


seemed in this 
have a quicker intellect than 

However, such tests of insect 
not only hard to make, but 
even more difficult to justly value aright. 

Is a hornet’s nest guarded by sentinels, 
after the manner of ant-hills? It is not 
so easy to decide, for their private habits 
But 
point that 


dodged the marker’s brush 
exercise 
the hornet’s. 


minds are 


do not invite familiar approach. 
some experiments 
way. No near or stri- 
dent, had the least effect upon the work 
ers. Blow on divers instruments as loudly 
and shrilly as I would, they poured in and 
out of the gate or labored on the walls, 
intent wholly upon affairs. 
But at the slightest jar upon the window 


seemed to 


noises, howev or 


their own 


or shutter, out flew a bevy of irate in- 
sects, and flung themselves against the 
wire window screen with an angry 


“bump” that showed how good was their 
intention, at least, to defend their home. 
It was always so; a squad of workers, 
free and ready for aggressive duty, seemed 

be lurking near the gate, prompt to 
sally forth upon alarm. Even at night, a 
few kept near by, and, although their port 
had lost its vicious swing and they moved 
with sluggish pace, like sleepy 
watchmen, as doubtless they were, they 
left upon the observer the impression that 
they were on 


about 


sentinel service, in which 


the community was never lacking. 
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My Vestal 


BY CHARLES MORRIS 
_ the bloom of lily and rose— 
A fairer red, a purer white— 
She wanders through the garden close 
By glowing day, by mellow night, 
The queen of realms that richer be 

Than any Eastern satrapy. 


Her eyes are inward turned; she sees 
More marvels than her garden holds; 
A deeper meaning in the trees, 
New glory in the marigolds; 
With reverent head and heart, she bends 
Above the flowers, her dearest friends. 


Slender and lithe and brown of hair, 
With that sereneness in her eyes 
Which those alone can ever wear 
Who have looked through the world’s disguise. 
And seen beneath life’s deep distress 
Its inner soul of blessedness. 


I dare not lift my eyes to hers, 

So pure of thought, so innocent; 
She smileth on her worshippers 

Yet knoweth nought of their intent,— 
So fine and far her clear soul lies 
Above the range of longing eyes. 


Whether the winds blow warm or chill 
Her lips their sweet contentment hold, 
And every day her white hands fill 
Some cup with charity’s pure gold: 
Soft pity still her heart doth move— 
She knoweth not the name of love. 


So kind and cold!—warm hearts that beat 
For kisses and the clinging touch 

Of tender hands, the soft deceit 
That painteth beauty overmuch, 

Are void to her; no seer can hope 

To cast for her love’s horoscope. 


Yet men must love her while they live, 
And, dying, for her sweet face yearn; 
Still craving more than they can give, 
Still yielding love without return; 
But bale seems bliss to him who lies 
Within the glamour of her eyes. 
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The Immortality 


BY GEORG 


HE flowered shawl kept flapping 
back with its wearer’s exertions; 
the purple skirt, so scant that it 
did not permit a full step, made her prog- 
ss a flutter. She moved over the roses 
the carpet like a long-bodied, small- 
nged moth—a moth of bright colors 
ut melancholy temperament, astray in 
nolar regions. Her face would have been 
hard to date, but her bare neck and arms 
were ten years old, and thin, and at pres- 
ent blue, for the parlor was full of stag- 
int, hopeless cold. 

The five deep windows, which in those 
distant days made the window tax so 

gh, looked into flickering whiteness: 
the eye carried only a few feet through 

t weather. Back and forth went the 
flakes, collided and blew into columnar 
shapes, which whirled about like pale 
spirits dancing madly over a desolate 
place. The storm enwrapped the room, 
filled it with gray light, made of it a lit- 
tle world alone among the clouds. The 
pelting on the panes was as loud as the 
girl’s quiet breath and footsteps. 

She was only dusting, but she did it 
with grave pleasure, as though preparing 
for a rite. Every inch of haircloth was 
wiped, every carved pattern explored. 
Sighing with anxiety, she spread a fine 
cloth over the table and placed on it 
a bowl. The bowl, which was copper- 
glaze, with medallions representing 
strange landscapes, gentlemen and ladies 
languishing in the midst of them—a dig- 
nified utensil—was half full of water. 

The tinkle of sleigh-bells penetrated 
the muffling snow. Heavy, cheerful steps 
came along the hall, a man entered, and 
the room was instantly full. His thick 
body, from which all the flakes had not 
been shaken, shouldered the air aside; 
his black fur cap was glittering, and his 
large black eyes shone under it; his face 
was dark red and happy. 

He spoke in the dialect of the pioneers, 
still near to the mother tongue—broad 
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Palatinate dashed with French, liquids 
strangely mixed with gutturals. 

“Why is there no fire?” 

“The mother said not, until you came. 
She did not know when you could get 
here, since it snows so hard.” 

“That is not right. The fire ought 
to have been started long ago. This 
room is too cold to bring the boy in.” 

“She did not know if you could fetch 
the parson or not.” 

“Yes, I fetched him. I could hardly 
get the horses through sometimes, and 
we could see no more than the length of 
the sleigh ahead, the snow is so thick; 
but I fetched him. It is a good thing, 
too. One cannot say when it will be 
weather to take the boy out to church.” 
He spoke with the satisfaction that finds 
an audience anywhere, even by talking 
to itself. “Well, now when the fire is 
made and the room is warm, all will be 
ready. Bring me some wood in.” He 
went and looked down at the white cloth 
and the bowl. “Yes, it is all ready,” 
he repeated. 

An hour later the purr of the fire made 
harmonies with the wind blowing through 
the snow, and its yellow light darkened 
the pearl-gray day. This strange light 
gave a sombre look to the occupants of 
the room. There were four who were in 
evidence. The girl was by the door, and 
moved nothing but her eyes. A woman, 
very like her in features, sat as though 
her armchair were green earth and she 
had flung her body there. Her parted 
hair was smooth and lifeless; her neck 
was full of cords. Under the thin flesh 
the bones of her forehead and jaw ap- 
peared like the sides of a box in which 
a spirit was detained—a spirit weak from 
some long ordeal, which, however, would 
look out fiercely now and then. She kept 
her eyes on her husband and the min- 
ister, who stood talking in the middle of 
the room. 

The younger man was now without his 
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cap and muffler, and his face could be 
seen, framed in blue-black hair and 
beard. His shaven upper lip was tight 
over his teeth, his eyes were direct, not 
to be diverted by the feelings of the one 
beheld. His bearing would have suited 
the king of a nomadie and warlike tribe. 

“T have hunted in the Bible and in 
the dictionary, and I ean find no luckier 
name,” he was saying loudly. “ 
think of one, Parson?” 

“What do you mean by that—a lucky 
name ?” 


Can you 


“A name that has a good meaning 
and no bad associations about it. No 
one would want to eall his boy Judas 
or Cain; or Ichabod—that means, ‘ My 
glory is departed.’ ” 

“ Better call him Jacob: ‘ a supplanter.’ 
I have read the dictionary too,” the wom- 
an interrupted. She was grave, but her 
eyes turned from one to the other with 
the effect of mocking laughter. 

“A supplanter, did you say, Rebec- 
ea?’ He went straight on with his 
speech, not taking the trouble to state 
that he thought her suggestion mean- 
ingless. “So I eall him Felix. That 
is, ‘ prosperous.’ ” 

“Do you believe the name will do him 
good, then, Gad?’ the minister said. 

“T don’t leave it at that. I want him 
to have all he ean have, and all I can 
do for him I do; but a good name 
will surely hurt nothing. Now we are 
ready, Parson. Rebecea, get up and come 
over here.” 

“Yes; I got up before for this—out 
of my bed.” She pulled herself to her 
feet, falling back once with a gasp of 
weakness. The minister helped her to 
the table. 


‘é ” 
. 


I do this beeause I am here, Gad 
he said, severely, “but if I had known 
how Rebecea is, it would have waited.” 

“Tt cannot be too early, Parson. The 
boy is well and strong, but sometimes 
something happens so quick. I want it 
done. Here, Rebecca, take him.” 

“She ean hold nothing.” 

“ Well, it may be she would let him fall. 
I hold him, then.” 

He unwrapped the bundle in his arms 
as delicately as if he were peeling a fruit 
and feared to bruise it. The child’s 
white dress appeared, a little, little head, 
and a pair of open eyes, cloudy blue, 


with an observant and haughty expres- 
sion. This being was as yet searcely in 
the world; he viewed it with detachment. 

Gad held his son proudly. Rebecea 
clung to the table, and the girl stood 
leaning forward. The minister’s bearing 
changed: his gray head had an ambas- 
sador’s dignity; for the moment he stood 
before the human race with authority 
to recognize and bless its future. Wind 
and fire were the instruments that ac- 
companied his fine tones; water served 
him for a symbol. “Im Namen des 
Vaters, und des Sohnes, und des Heili 
gen Geistes——Allmiichtiger, ewiger Gott, 
—-Entsagest du—Glaubest du,—Ich tauf: 
dich —Friede sei mit dir—Amen.” 

The girl disappeared, and Rebecca sat 
down with a sharp expulsion of her 
breath. 

The minister came from behind the 
table. “A nice, big boy,” he said. 

“Ts he not a fine one? I must wrap 
him up again.” Gad replaced the shaw] 
carefully. 

Rebecea did not attempt to take th 
child, and she spoke as before, with the 
effect of interruption. “Look at his 
hands, Parson.” 

The tiny thing’s calm gaze implied 
that he declined the associates, the emo- 
tions, offered by the present world. The 
minister touched one of the pink hands. 

“Strong for such a little one, and 
broad. Ach! Six fingers!” 

“ And all perfect, bones and all. That 
is not common,” said Gad. 

“ Parson, tell him to let the doctor take 
off those extra fingers.” 

The minister looked from one to the 
other. “ What is this now?” 

“Doctor says they ought to come off, 
and now, while he is little. And Rebecca 
she wants itdone. But I will not have it.” 

“Parson, how will his hands _ look 
when he is grown? How can he use them 
like other people? And it is such bad 
luck! I have always heard that.” 

Gad laughed. “It is luck enough that 
he is here. I will not have him changed. 
I will keep him as he is. There cannot 
be too much of him.” 

He was not to be moved from this, 
and was repeating it, still with exultant 
laughter, when the minister left the room. 
Then he sat beside his wife with the 
baby in his arms. 
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THE IMMORTALITY 


“Tt is so unlucky,” she feebly urged. 

He pulled a bank-book from his pocket. 

“T would rather look to what I can do 
for him myself than to such foolish signs. 
I give him a good name, and something 
to start him well. That is better than 
to be afraid of you know not what. Sec 
here: Felix Heffner on the cover. This 
is his, and I ope ned it with one thousand 
There will be good interest till 
he is of age Sag 

Rebecca looked pleased. “ Agnes has 
n ne,” she said. 


dollars. 


1 


‘Oh, well,—she gets along. I believe 
he sleeps. I lay him on those cushions 
on the sofa. So.” 

He came back, and she received him 
with constraint. Though he was eternally 
by, she recognized that it was long since 
his spirit had been so present with her. 
He looked the tardy gratitude given to 
the messenger who brings a great gift. 
“And he is here at last!” he said. “It 
ha been long.” 

“Eleven years.” 

“Yes. Long to wait for him.” 

He grew ardent. Her flesh did not 
shrink, but even he might have seen the 
withdrawal of the weary and contemptu- 
ous soul. “Just as usual you are, Gad,” 
she said, in her thin voice. 

‘How is that?’ he asked, indifferent 
to the answer, leaning over her. 

“With your face straight ahead, seeing 
one way only. But I think if we should 
be like that, we should not have been 
made so that we could look around.” 

He paid no attention, but caressed her, 
saying, “In the day is no hour when I 
do not thank you.” 

“And already you forget what has 
gone by 9” 

“Forget what?’ 

Though his arms were around her, she 
spoke as though from a remote and icy 
place. “So now you forgive me because 
Agnes was a girl, and because the little 
one that died was a girl, and because the 
time was so long between the three ?” 

“ Ach, Rebecea, think of that no more. 
I forgot all.” 

“Yes, you forget, Gad?” she drawled. 
“Fi! What is that on the baby?” 

Even for the boy he moved reluctantly. 
“A spider,” he said, and took it in his 
hand. The sprawling thing curled into 
a tight ball, its own little soul shaken 
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by its own love of life, terror, and indig- 
nation. His fingers contracted on it. 

“Stop!” she cried. “What for a 
spider is it?” 

“ Just such a common gray spider.” 

“Then let it go quick. Don’t kill it!” 

“Why not? It is no beauty, cer- 
tainly.” 

She struggled up. “Gad, don’t, for 
God’s sake, kill a cross-spid r. You 
know if it is good to have one come, with 
the cross on the back. And in the win- 
ter, too! Now indeed I feel hope for lit- 
tle Felix. If you kill it, you throw his 
luck away, you give him bad fortune.” 

“ Ach!” he said, with disgust. The in- 
sect cracked and fell on the floor. Rebee 
ca sat down again, watching him, as he 
returned to her, with her shining eyes. 

“You forgot all,” she taunted, softly. 
“That you were twice disappointed, and 
that you had eleven long years to wait. 
And you forgot more, too, Gad. How 
when Agnes was a girl it was long that 
I had no friendly look from you, and how 
you show no love for her to this day. 
You kept it all for the boy if he should 
come, and your money too, it seems. 
Also you forgot how, when the other littl 
one died, you did not look to how I felt 
You did not try to give me comfort. 
No. It was a girl also. And you know 
what for kindness I have had until Felix 
came. And now you kill the cross- 
spider!” She snatched her leanness from 
his arms, her voice rose to a shrill and 
windy ery. “Ach, get away from me 
with your kissing, Gad Heffner!” 


Three women, wearing black dresses 
not their best, came out into the sun- 
light and went to search in different di- 
rections. All were old. All were used 
to usher reluctant beings into the world, 
and to do what the dead require. They 
scattered over the farm like crows, re- 
turned, and went in together, talking 
with low voices. 


Their presence showed 
calamity in Gad Heffner’s house. 

Its gray front and the little cedars on 
guard beside the door were serious; the 
fields, empty of workers, had an air 
proper to no day of the week. Along 
the road the cherry-trees rustled and talk- 
ed softly, and the strong sun poured 
down. It covered the girl who came 
and stood at the gate, watching and lis- 
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tening. That for which the whole place 
mourned was evidently her peculiar grief. 
She was erect, but it seemed that her 
patient face should display furrows left 
by her tears, they had so plainly been 
many, and her eyelids looked hot. 

She had not waited long, when the 
sound of the leaves and the beat of hoofs 
mingled, like a melody with strong bass 
chords. The hoofs struck all together, 
the invisible horse threw himself forward, 
and they struck again; then he galloped 
into sight under the cherry boughs, head 
and tail up, enjoying his own moment. 
He was a tall bay, and his coat matched 
the hair of the rider, who held him with 
bare knees and yielded to his leaps in- 
differently. “ Felix,” she called, “ come 
in;” but the boy dashed by. She waited, 
and he returned in a few minutes, this 
time at a trot. “™ Felix, do come right 
in,” she begged. He checked the bay 
and looked at her while she could have 
counted twenty. He had strange eyes, 
pale blue with straight lower lids, which 
wavered no more than the eyes of the 
beings in some bass-relief of ancient 
stone. “ Felix!” He made a sound to the 
horse, and it broke into a gallop again 
and was out of sight. 

The front door opened forcibly, and 
Gad Heffner himself came down the walk. 
“ Agnes, have you not found your broth- 
er?” he called. 

“ Yes; but I cannot get him to come in.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“Riding up and down the road. I 
think he will soon pass again.” 

Gad waited. He was now nearly fifty, 
and formidable. His face was weather- 
beaten to the color of claret; his stiff 
beard and hair were changed in streaks, 
strong black and strong white together. 
He looked as if his proper weapon were 
the hammer. “It is a funny thing that 
he runs away this morning, and you have 
not made him ready for his mother’s 
funeral,” he said. 

The horse came trotting back, and 
Felix looked at his father, stopped, and 
slid to the ground without a change in 
his level eyes. “Take him ‘in,” Gad 
growled. “It seems there is no trouble 
getting him to come now. You must 
have been ugly to him.” 

Agnes was as quiet as a chidden hound: 
quietly she went through the whole 


wretched business of the morning. In 
the mourner’s coach she sat, with her 
patient eyes on the moving strip of sunny 
field that showed under the curtain. 
Her veil was smothering, her black- 
edged handkerchief was a moist bunch 
between her hands. Opposite sat her fa- 
ther like a cliff, with his face immobile, 
and the boy beside him. She tried sev- 
eral times to speak. 

at last, apprehensively. 

Gad looked at her. 

“Are you worried about the mother’s 
eyes a 

“Why should I? Your mother is dead. 
It is enough to feel bad about.” 

“Tt is indeed enough. But always have 
I heard that when one dies and the eyes 
are not closed, it means that another 
of the same family will soon follow. 
Many said so when they saw how she lay 
and looked down, as if she knew some- 
thing and would not tell it. I am afraid.” 

“Be not so foolish. You are just as 
she was, always looking for signs. When 
the time comes we go, sure, and not be- 
fore. And Felix is in good health.” 

The thoughts of the three diverged, 
flowed far apart, like rivers in different 
zones. Agnes was making Rebecca live 
again, and beautifully. Sometimes she 
burst out weeping; sometimes she almost 
smiled. “Mother she saved for seven 
months to surprise me with that blue 
silk for my dress. She laughed when I 
opened the package. Once Mother asked 
six girls to play all afternoon, and made 
supper for them, and she baked such a 
big butter-cake. That time I let the baby 
fall Mother did not want to whip me. 
And Mother liked Andrew.” 

Felix sat resting on each knee a freck- 
led fist with six strong fingers. His lash- 
less eyes were on the peaceful road. His 
face was illegible; the thoughts behind 
it might have related to another clime, 
another age,—might have dealt with 
sands and fiery sky and playmates scaled 
or furry. He noticed nothing, but Gad 
was much aware of him. Sitting with 
his arm around the boy and one hand on 
his shoulder, he looked fierce and melan- 
choly together. “ Agnes,” he said, after 
a while, interrupting her soft weeping, 
“stop your crying, and think once how 
to be a good housekeeper and take good 
eare of Felix, like your mother.” 


‘ Father,” she said 
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The road went creeping past the win 
dow. On their black garments the dusty 
sunshine lay in hot bars. The end of 


all things for Rebecea, thought her hus- 


band. She had finished. It was a hate 
ful thought to him—to cease—to avail 
no more. His arm contracted on his 
son’s shoulder. Here was the stamp to 
put his mark upon the future, the crea- 


ture in whom he would remain alive. 


But, even as he exulted, a fear, paternal 


and familiar, stole upon him, of how 


many chances were against his darling. 
Fire and water, disease and accident, 

on every side they waited, threatening 
this second life of his. He shared that 
mood of noble despondeney which spoke 
in one of the great ones of his race: 


‘He has made His creatures the victims 
of the smallest and 
that to such an extent that what promises 
to be best beautiful in life is 
destroyed.” remembered Rebec 


accidents in nature, 
and most 

Also, he 
Ca, looking and looking into the darkness 
with her half-shut eyes. Others—foolish 


souls—believed that in her grave she fore- 
told calamity; he did not believe; but 
if she knew, she would not tell. 

For a minute the man’s hard face was 
pitiful. He spoke , and his children looked 
at him curiously. “ Now you must be 

od boy, Felix,” he said. 

The minister’s shoes wer dusty and 


he had still a mile to go, but his mind 
was at not for a moment did h 
earriage which he had not 
The sunset was before his 
off his hat and felt th 

white hair; on both sides 
of the road the corn was so high that he 


peace ; 
the 


chosen t 


regret 
use. 
took 
his 


} 
eves; ne 


wind in 


walked through a green alley. 
He owned several 
what he 


pk ase d him. 


farms himself, and 
Andrew Hoffmaster’s 
The oats and potatoes wert 


saw of 


as good as the corn; the house and yard 
were beautifully kept, with a red cactus 
in blossom on the porch, and dahlias 
thrusting their thick heads over the fence. 
He gave them an approving look, then his 
slow walk stopped and he exclaimed. 
Next to the cactus the ornament of the 
yard was a peach-tree. It wore a muf- 
fler of cotton around its throat, and its 
leaves looked as though they were polished 
every morning. He had seen it the 
week before, with its first yield, four fine 
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peaches. Andrew had put bags over 
them, was watching them with almost 


Now one 


two pes 


pat rnal care. 


the 


re mained 
ch-stones lay on the 
, and Felix Heffner, the fourth half 
caten in his hand, was standing all alon« 


upon 
tree, 


2Tass 


in the sunset. He looked at his spoil 
without pleasure, with an air of con 
descension, and bit it now and then in 
an indifferent way. 

He turned at the minister’s exclama 


tion; then he came and slid between the 
juicy dahlia-stalks, and the flowers nodded 
him. 
his head 


i bove 


After a long stare he drooped 
until it the 
as a eat’s head declines and rests on its 


rested on fence 


paws, and so stood and looked at every- 
thing before him—the minister, the 
and the corn-field. 

He searcely moved when Andrew Hoff- 
master the walk 
and spoke to the parson and swore over 


the 


sky, 


came tramping down 
peaches in the same breath. He saw 
the boy, who had the air of hiding among 
the dahlias, and dragged him out. “ You 
-!” he exclaimed, shaking him. 
“Did you think I would not see you?” 

‘No,” said Felix, calmly. 

“What do you mean?” 


young 


The boy, standing between his hands, 
merely looked at him. Andrew looked 
back—presently with pity. “See here,” 


he said. 


“You do what I say, and we call 


it right. You go home now, and tell 
your sister Agnes that I come up this 
evening. Will you?” 

Felix walked from between the hands 
and started to the gate leisurely. “ That’s 
it,” Andrew said. “ You tell her. Ex- 
cuse me, Parson. Come right in. Mother 


will be glad to see you.” 


“No: I go to visit Gad. I have not 


been there since the funeral. How does 
he get along?” 


Andrew turned red. 
ought.” 

“Why? 
Heffner ?” 

The young man hesitated, then he spoke 
rapidly. His face redder and 
redder, for he was only twenty-one, and 


“ Better than he 


What have you against Gad 


grew 


his feelings were new to him. “ Poor 
little thing!” he exclaimed. To some of 
his charges the minister agreed regret 
fully. Then he spoke. At last he left 


Andrew, very earnest and hot, and went 


away along the road. In a short time he 
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caught up with Felix, and the boy saun- 
tered beside him. He did not encourage 
the minister’s remarks; but after a long 
silence he said: “ Father has a new mare. 
A black one, She is a devil.” 


“You must not say that.” 


“She is a devil. You ought to see 
her kick and bite. He has not yet rid- 
den her.” 

“He can ride her if any one can. 


Your father is a fine horseman.” 

“ Neither have I tried her yet. 

I dare not ride her. But I can. 
show her to you,” he said, eagerly. 

Gad met the minister with pleasure 
and placed him on the porch between the 
little cedars, but their talk had not lasted 
long when he exclaimed and ran to the 


He says 


I will 


road. Felix was approaching, leading the 
black mare. Her coat threw back the 
light. She had a white foot, and a white 


blaze on her forehead, and her eyes showed 
a streak of white. She followed Felix 
with an air of truce, but as Gad came 
near she kicked at him. He 
the halter. 


its 


seized 


You go over to the parson,” he said. 
“You must not fetch her out. She is 
so wild.” 

Felix disappeared around the house. 

“Tle likes her so, but I dare not let 
him be around her,” Gad said, as though 
he were explaining a severity. “ She laid 
a man up just before I got her, and she 
goes after everything that comes near. 
| keep her a while and try to tame her. 
She will be a good one, once she learns to 
behave. But he is afraid of no horse, 
and he does not want to let her alone.” 

Andrew Hoffmaster drove up, stiffly 
passed the time of day, and vanished 
around the corner. Presently Felix reap- 
peared, walking less lazily than usual, 
and looking pleased. He had a small 
whip with a horse’s head for a han- 
dle, and as he came he lashed at the 
rose-bushes. 

“Where did you get that?” his father 
called. 

“A peddler is back there. 
through the fields.” 

“Well, did he give it to you, or had 
you money ?” 

The boy said nothing. Gad rose, and 
they all three went to the back porch, 
where the stranger had spread his oilcloth 
pack. 


He came 


His sharp face was weary and he 
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sat as though he would not rise for days, 
but he had a flow of words for his wares. 
Agnes hung over some flowered delaines, 
and had in her hand a gold ring with 
a pattern chased around it. “ They are 
so fine and nice,” she was saying to An- 
drew, “but this is the prettiest thing I 
ever saw.” 

“It looks as if he must have the whip,” 
said Gad to the peddler. “Do you see 
something else you want, Felix? Not that 
nice knife? Well, you are easy to suit.” 
He paid jovially. 

The peddler displayed the stuffs and a 
brooch or two, with many glances, and 


Agnes looked anxious; when the ring 
was shown she held her breath. “ No,” 


her father said, “I have money for noth- 
ing like that. She has already what she 


needs. Come, Parson.” 
They returned to the front porch. 
Felix departed purposefully, and soon 


went tearing down the road, flourishing 
his whip over the bay. The peddler 
strapped his pack and went his dusty 
way, after a private talk with Andrew, 
who sat beside Agnes and looked at her. 
That evening there was more life than 
usual on the farm. 

“T hope you get along with comfort,” 
the minister said. “ You lost a good wife 
in Rebecea.” 

“Rebecca was a manager. I thought 
at first now it would not go so well. But 
Agnes works hard.” 

“You will miss her when she leaves.” 

Gad looked up. “Why would 
leave ?” 

“ Andrew Hoffmaster he talked to me 
this evening. And I was glad to hear it. 
He is a good young fellow, a good son, 
and he has a fine farm. He would take 
care of her. It is now the time for you 
to think of it.” 

“Has he said anything to her?” 

“He says not yet. But it will 
go long.” 

“Well, then he need say nothing. I 
will have no such thing. Parson, I never 
wanted this girl, but I had to take it as 
it came. I raised her and took care of 
her, and I keep her a while. I could 
not hire another woman to look after 
things and take an interest the way she 
does, and the boy needs looking after, 
like all boys of his age. He is yet too 
young to be without a woman. In a 


she 


not 
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few years’ time, when he is grown, it is 
a different matter; then I care not if she 
goes; but now I want her here.” 


“Let her take him with her, then, 
till he is old enough. I have no doubt 
she would. But let her go, now that 
it is time, to her own house and her 


own man.” 
Pleading youth’s eternal cause, the old 


advocate: looked young; but Gad heard 
him with an elder’s superiority. “ Par- 


son, you go too far. This is my girl you 
talk about—and my son.” There was no 
other answer to all the urging that fol- 
lowed, and when the minister went away 
under the early moon, he went sadly. 

Gad’s bearing was as usual, but he was 
not ready for another trial of patience. 
It was a pity that, as he closed the gate, 
Andrew Hoffmaster should appear, look- 
ing as though he had just caught sight 
of a treasure and was ready to fight his 
way to it. 

“Mr. Heffner,” he began, “I ask per- 
mission to marry your daughter.” 

“Well, you daren’t,” said Gad. 

“Why not?” 

“Tf I tell you that you daren’t, that is 
enough for such a young chap like you.” 

“ And where does she come in?” 

“T don’t consult her.” 

“Tt seems you are sure you can man- 
age this thing. Wonderfully sure you are.” 
Gad kept an insulting silence. Andrew 
waited. “Do you think you can give the 
law to me?” he exclaimed. “ She is will- 
ing, and I marry her.” 

“Tush up! Do you want me to throw 
you off the place?” 

Andrew unconsciously swung a little 
on one foot so as to bring his right side 
farther away from Gad. “TI care not if 
you try. You are a middle-aged man, 
and therefore I don’t give you what you 
ought to have; but don’t think that you 
make Agnes a slave to you as you made 
her mother. You need not tell me your 
objections. | through you. You 
want her here, to keep your house and 
work hard and that boy of 
yours. But I fetch her away, the sooner 
the better.” 

“ Get off my land,” said Gad. 

“If I go, I take her with me.” 

“Get off my land. If you take her, 
you get nothing with her but what she 
has on her back.” 


see 


wait on 
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Do think I care 
Agnes!” Andrew shouted. 
The girl came, as softly as a shadow. 


you for that? 


The flowered ring was on her hand, her 
face was pink, and she looked timid but 
happy. Even her father’s expression did 
not appal her, for she had just been led 
into her own little Paradise, and it was 
not easy to get her out. 

“ Agnes,” Gad said, “go back 


you we re.” 


where 
“ Agnes,” said Andrew, “get into my 
buggy.” 

“Why? What is wrong, Andrew ?” 

“ Agnes, you know what you just prom- 
ised me. If you mean it, do as I tell you.” 

The girl was pitiable. She could not 
speak; her brows twisted in a deep frown; 
she actually swayed toward one and then 
the other. 

“Agnes!” the young man_ repeated. 
She moved then, out of her place, with 
an effect as if she tore herself up by 


the roots, and he helped her into the 
carriage. 


Gad watched her as she disappeared 
along the road—watched until there was 
nothing to be seen but the dark trees, 
and the fireflies flashing up and down. 
His bold eyes surveyed the house with 
its many outbuildings, the orchards and 
the fields. “Now it can all be for the 
boy,” he said, aloud. 


Felix leaned over his slate, frowning, 
with his six fingers taking up a great deal 
of room on the pencil; it squeaked hor- 
ribly, but his reasons for annoyance were 
more serious. They lay beside him in 
the shape of three school-books in paste- 
board bindings scuffed like a child’s shoes, 
and he gave them disgusted looks. Gad 
was reading a German newspaper on the 
other side of the table, but he looked up 
when his son passed an effacing hand 
over the slate and pushed it away. 

“What have you?” he asked. 

“ The teacher said I must write a copy 
hefore to-morrow morning.” 

“Well, don’t you like to do it?” 

Felix stretched and yawned, showing 
the red roof of his mouth. 

“Come here and I help you to learn 
your mental Now! If I 
buy a horse for a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars and sell him for a hundred 
and fifty, what do I gain?” 


arithmetic. 
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THE IMMORTALITY 
ipil looked as though he had 
“Come. You must learn. If vou ar 
grown up once, and yourself deal in 
horses, how will you do if some fellow 
wants to buy and you don’t know what 
you make out of him? He could cheat 
you. Then what?’ 

‘T would thrash him, as you do. I 
don’t go to school to-morrow. I stay here 
with you and ride the black mare.” 

‘You can’t thrash all that want to 
You would have to be at it 
all the time. And this is not the time 
to talk about the black mare, but about 


vour lesson. Be a good boy.” 


cheat vou. 


Felix leaned his bright head on his fist 
and made little squeaking strokes on the 
slate. HH s eyes drooped. 

“Don’t you care to be smart when you 
grow up, Felix? I don’t want you to be 
nothing but a big, dumb fellow. I want 
you to learn, and add more to what I 
give vou, and be a big man hereabouts 

bigger yet than I. You ean have all 
the schooling it takes. I eare not for 
the cost.” 

The be v’s eyes closed and he breathed 
softly. 

“Are you so tired, poor fellow?” said 
Gad. “ Well, take a little sle p.” 

Behind Felix the uncurtained window 
showed the last green blotches of a March 
sunset. The moon looked in like an eye, 
and the wind talked through outer dark- 
ness—so it had talked in the Schwarz 
wald to Gad’s fathers. He heard it, and 
grew restless in his chair. 

He began to study the face of the boy, 
who slept with his head erect, as a ca 
doze s. The closed, lashle ss eyes mad 
two diagonal slits above the broad cheek 


+ 


bones. “I believe he dreams something,” 
thought Gad. He leaned closer, whil 
the wind made mournful prophecies and 
lamented over them. “I wonder what 
he dreams ?” 

His own face, in the lamplight, as 
sumed the look of a heroic mask in stone 

red, black, and white. Almost visibly 
his mind was searching for a way, his 
soul groped and struggled toward thet 
other beloved soul. He spoke again: 
“T think everything of him; I do every 
thing for him. Any day something may 
happen that will take him away from me. 
It may be he will not grow up as I would 
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like to see him. I cannot tell what he 
thinks or what he will do, and sometimes 
he is so strange ‘f 

There was no way. His slow thoughts 
returned, discouraged, like pioneers from 
a new country coming defeated home. 

The boy’s eyes unclosed upon him, 
wide and without change. “ Come here 
to me,” said Gad. 

Felix did not move. Gad put out his 
hand. The boy yawned, pushed him 
away, unclosed and closed his own six- 
fingered hands, and settled down to sleep 
with his shining head on the table. 


Clouds colored like sea-gulls flew 
across the sky. The bare trees had a 
bashful look, and some were blushing on 
their leaf-buds—they knew that very soon 
they would do wonders and receive grati- 
tude. Now and then there came a note, 
a flash of blue in the soft air, which 
shamed the pigeons, faithful to one spot 
all the year, but they were too busy to 
envy travellers, and fluttered peacefully 
in and out of the barn with soft, con- 
tented cooings. 

The sunshine poured through the open 
stable door. 
glossy back, roan, bay, or sorrel, and a 
pair of legs, some heavy with hairy fet- 
locks, some proportioned like a woman’s 
arm. The place was full of contented 
sounds of munching and grinding, and 
now and then a head tossed and dragged 
down hay from a rack. <A pink-eyed cat 
left her babies sleeping in their straw 
nest and slid along the wall and off for 
a little relaxation. 


In every stall appeared a 


The pigeon that was clutching the edge 
of the watering-trough, with feet that 
looked as if they had been dipped in 
rose-madder, flew away in a hurry when 
Felix led out the tall bay. The horse 
walked along with his neck and back level. 
He had a grotesquely care-worn look, as 
though he were very hungry and old and 
had always lived in the shafts of a eart 
He drank leisurely, and seemed to be 
appraising the fields; then he churned 
the water with his nose and went droop 
ing toward the stable. Felix returned 
him to his own place, and rubbed his 
neck thoroughly. 

“Now you had better start,” Gad 
ealled from the corner where the curry- 
comb was purring. 
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Felix sauntered to the door and watched 
the pigeons. 


“ Tlave 


you not gone yet?” his father 


said, five minutes afterward. “ You will 
be late.” 

He slapped the bay with his horse- 
head whip. 

“You would better go to-day. The 
boys will have such a good time at re- 
cess, and you will miss it. Don’t you 
want to play with the boys?” 


“ Would you rather stay here with me?” 


said Felix, contemptuously. 


“Yes. I want to ride the black mare.” 
“Well, it is all right, vou stay. You 
must not touch the mare; she gave me a 
good kick just now; but you can water 
the sorrels. Those white-faced_ sorrels 
are a fine pair. I get a good price 


for them.” 
Felix approached the sorrels carelessly. 
They were new horses, and one snapped 


and the other laid back his ears. Then 
they followed like old dogs, and came 


back with their noses shining with water. 

“You are a good boy with horses, for 
sure,” said Gad, the door. 
“This afternoon a man comes to look at 
that pair. I think You 
dare ride them up down to show 
them oft; and if he does buy, you dare 
put the money in bank yourself, to your 
own account. I take you to the city for 


coming to 


he will buy. 
and 


the purpose.” 

“Those are, then, my horses?” asked 
Felix. 

wt § 
get the money.” 

“My 
father. 


if grew at 


till they are sold. Then you 


horses,” he repeated, eying his 
A curious change came over his 
face; onee mocking and com- 
miserative, like a man smiling at another 
Then with unusual child- 
started on 


man’s vanity. 
ishness he a march down the 
stable, lightly the 
head whip at the shining flanks, and sing- 
ing. “ They are all 
mine,” he 


striking with horse- 


mine—all mine—all 
crooned, 
the strangest like the 
little soul strayed from a 
world where it is absolute, and not yet 
knowing that it has strayed. The voice 
was full of content and self-satisfaction: 
but it struck at Gad’s heart and 
it writhe. 
“ God! 
groaned. 


It was note, 


song of a 


made 


What for a boy is this?” he 
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“ All mine—aH mine,” Felix chanted, 
stamping through the straw. He was al- 
the end of the stable. On his 
left, in the last stall, Gad could just. see 


most at 


the black quarters and white foot of 
the mare. 
He ran forward, shouting: “ Felix! 


Come away!” 
“ All mine—” The 
Gad caught him hard by the 
and jerked him around. “I 
now to listen to me,” he 
“TI teach you!” He shook the boy as 
an animal the that ago- 


march continued. 
shoulder 

teach 

said, fiercely. 


you 


shakes trap 
nizes it. 

Felix did not try to escape. He waited 
until he was steady on his feet, watching 
with half-smiling eyes the crimson face 
above him. Then he lifted his whip and 
brought it down so that it raised a welt 
on the black back of the mare. Her hoofs 
shot out. 

A pigeon fluttered wildly into the sun- 
shine. The horses stirred, and the bay 
long The 
could not be quiet in that place, which 
suddenly filled with dust and flying 
straw,—which resounded with kicks, hor- 
rible crackings and the squeals of the 
mare, and with a man’s shouts and sobs. 


gave a anxious cry. beasts 


” 


“T am glad I find you this time, Gad 
said the minister. “Shake hands. How 
goes it with you?” 

Gad was old now. He sat on the porch 
with his fists on his knees and his large 
shoulders bent, as forlorn as a whippoor- 
will in the Slowly he 
head and out 
salutation. 

“ Teavy,” he said. 

“Yes. I thought nothing else.” 

The minister sat beside him and stared 
at the cherry-trees, which could just be 
seen in the twilight, a white mist along 
the road. Fre- 
quent drops fell, and the blossoms were 
sending out their last before 
the rain came to seatter them. 

“How is your daughter?” th 
asked. 

“T know nothing of her.” 

“Has she not come here many times, 
and her husband also, since Felix—” 

oe 

“Well, then?” 


Gad raised his eyes and looked straight 


sun. 
put 


turned his 


his hand in tardy 


It was a gray evening. 
sweetness 


visitor 
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ahead. “I want no company. They can 
do nothing. I work every day—” 
They were silent again, until the min 


ster spoke out of his own tenderness. 
“He was dear to me also.” 

“Yes, But you know nothing of it.” 

‘]T know that it is heavy.” 

‘You know nothing—nor any other,” 
said the remote voice. 

“Gad, be not so proud, to think your- 
self single in this thing. Sorrow is for 
all. It is two months since,” he econ 


tinued, “and now that I find you for th 
first time, I like to talk to about 
him. I like myself to think about him. 
He was a fine boy.” 


you 


There was no answer, and the minister 
sought for still another way to approach. 

“You were a good father,” he said. 

Gad straightened himself and dropped 
slowly back to his old position as though 
he were trying to writhe away from bod- 
ily pain. 

“Parson, I say you know nothing. If 
he is dead, I am to blame.” 


“Gad, think now of something else. 
How does the planting go?” said the 
older man. 

“T know not why I plant and sow. He 


Parson, 
From 
was afraid. I 


does not run along with 
listen. I wanted him too much. 
the first day he lived I 


would 


me. 


not say it to myself, but always 
was I afraid. So many things ean take 


a child Then he big and 
strong, and I bought and sold and worked, 
because I had now a son to take my land, 
and there was still a Heffner to be a big 
man in Berks County. But I never felt 
safe; I wanted him too much. Then the 
last night I had him it came to me, was 
he himself quite right? and the last 
day, he acted—I felt—I laid hands on 
him, to stop him. I had never touched 
And he cut 
the black mare with his little whip to 
spite me.” 


away. got 


him in punishment before. 


must all have courage.” 
Now that he had begun to speak, Gad’s 


“ Gad, we 


grievous voice trailed on, repeating what 


his solitary thoughts had toiled over. 
“And now I have him no more. Soon 
I die; and no one comes after me.” 
“What about Agnes?” 
“T have money, Parson, and much 
land. Yes. But I did not work and save 


for Hoffmaste "ad 
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The minister moved abruptly and 
opened his mouth to speak, but the voice 
continued in the darkness. “ Now there 


are no more Heffners. 
thought it 
with 


Parson, I always 
was 
His 


Sometimes 


something against m« 


him. mother was a_ strange 


woman. she acted as if she 


did not like him. And it may be it was 
true, what the neighbors said, that she 
knew that misfortune was to come, be- 


cause she looked sO when she died.” 

The minister would be silent no more. 
“ Gad, you say she was a strange woman. 
Who made her strange? When I mar- 
ried you and her she was a girl, 
and she left a good home for you; and 
know if for her or not. 
Ilow did you treat her until Felix came ? 
low did you value her afterwards? 

“ And 
against you with the boy. 
self against How indeed did you 
How did you direct him ? 
You were always afraid 


pretty 


you you eared 


now you say something was 
You were your 
him. 
bring him up? 
you do not say 
afraid of 
and you made your own bad 
‘Er war in Verkehrtheit gezeuget, 


it to yourself, but you’ were 
bad signs, 


signs. 


und in Siinden empfangen. Der Vater 
Missethat— You cannot get out of it, 
Gad Heffner!” 

“ Parson- 

“This is the time for you to listen. 


Now you begin again: as you treated your 
wife, so now you treat your daughter. I 
give you right, she might have stayed 
with you a little when you needed her, 
and she might have left in a different 
way. But she has tried to make up with 
Why 


are you her father if you can show no 


you, and you give her no chance. 


if she had been far’ more wrong 
is? You 
You are 


kindness, 
vet than she 
father, Gad. 
a child.” 

Gad though under missiles. 
“T think it over,” he said, in a dazed way. 
The minister leaned back and moistened 
his lips with his tongue. He 
ing. The two big black figures remained 
silent for a long time. 


indeed 
not fit to 


are no 


have 


sat as 


was pant- 


“Gad,” said the minister, gently, “ go 


oO 


you to see her and make it up with them.” 


“% think it over.” 
“You need not to think over this. Go 
now. She is left to you. If you wait 


long, it may be you turn her against you, 
like her mother.” 
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“ They can come here.” 

“ Many times have they already come, 
and you would not have them. Andrew 
will come no more, and he will not let 
her come. I was at their house this eve- 
ning. She is much distressed about this; 
she cried.” 

| think it over.” 


The minister stood up. “You stiff- 


necked man! What you get is indeed 
too good for you. Like a child you yam- 


mer at vood gift. You dare not wait. 
You ‘ome now Y? 

Heavily and slowly, moved by the un- 
broke ll beside him, Gad rose and 
followed. 

They walked with the road between 
them The damp wind was in their 
faces. Once it whirled along a cloud of 


petals of the cherry-blossom, which drove 
against them, as the snowflakes had 
driven on that same road long before ; 
and once the minister spoke. 

“Gad, do you not think to what I 
take you?” 
“ To see my daughter. 
you mean.” 

They came to Andrew’s house. Going 
up the walk the minister brushed against 


I know not what 


the little peach-tree, and its wet leaves 
touched his face, but his thoughts had 
shot so far ahead that they could not 
return for any memory. He 
Gad standing behind him. 


knocked, 


The door opened and Andrew appeared 
with a light. 
son!” he said. “ How are you here so 
late?’ Then he saw Gad, and frowned. 

The minister went in masterfully. “I 


“Come in, come in, Par- 


bring Gad Heffner to see his daughter 
and his son-in-law.” 


“ 


Agnes has gone to bed.” 

“Do you not think she wants to come 
out to see her father? I myself will tell 
her.” He ignored the silence, rapped at 
2 door, and called: “Agnes! Your fa- 
ther is here.” 

Andrew stood undecided; Gad _ also 
waited, in a stolid silence. 
what he wished to say. 


Neither knew 
There was a cry 
from the inner room, quick feet, and the 
door opened. Then Agnes came. She had 
thrown a long blue shawl over her white 
gown; her braided hair was ruffled by 
the pillows; her pretty eyes were wide. 
She was in no doubt at all, for she had 
never asked much. 

“ Father,” she said, “ 
am I glad!” 

Gad went to her slowly. “Yes. I 
came.” 


you core ! Now 


Her eyes besought and prompted An- 
drew, and he yielded. The two men 
shook hands. But she was so eager that 
even this did not arrest her. “ Father!” 
she said. “Come now to see him!” 

“See whom ?” 

“Father!” she looked at ali three of 
them, “do you not know?” 

She flew into the next room, and came 
back with her shadowlike motion, intent 
on something in her arms. She carried 
it to her father, and he received it with- 
out demonstration—solemnly—and stood 
looking down at it. 

“You did not know, father?” she re- 
peated. 

“No.” 

“ And he is already two weeks old!” 

A long silence followed. Under old 
Gad’s look the child stirred in his sleep 
and moved his small, five-fingered hand. 


Recognition 


BY LOUISE MORGAN 


SILL 


HEN first I saw her, stranger to my eyes, 
My heart leapt up, and cried 
She was the treasure of all argosies 
That ever swept the tide: 
No stranger, but my long-familiar friend 
From time immortal to the infinite end. 
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HE satirical reader introduced 
himself with a gleam in his eye 
which kindled apprehension in the 
editor’s and perhaps roused in 
him a certain guilty self-consciousness. 

‘I didn’t know,” the reader said, 
‘that such a_ well-appointed 
arbiter elegantiarum.” 

‘Meaning our little last 
month on the proper form of addressing 
the editor boldly grappled with 
“Oh yes; etiquette is 
merely hadn’t 


breast, 


you were 


discourse 
letters ?” 


the insinuation. 
part of our function. We 


got round to the matter before. You 
liked our remarks ?” 

“Very much,” our visitor said, with 
the fine irony characteristic of him. 


All the more because I hadn’t expected 
that sort of thing of you. What I have 
expected of you hitherto was something 
more of the major morality.” 

“But the large-sized morals did not 
enter into that scheme. We deal at times 
with the minor morality, too, if the occa- 
sion demands, as we have suggested. You 
should not have been surprised to find 
politeness, as well as righteousness, ad- 
vocated or applauded here. Naturally, 
of course, we prefer the larger - sized 
morals as questions for discussion.” 

“Oh, I am sure we all felt that you 
both magnified and dignified your sub- 
ject by the noble detachment of your 
attitude toward it, and the clear light 
you east on it. Hereafter none of us 
will write Mr. on a letter without a keen 
sense of superiority to the 
or receive 
without a glow 


person we 
directed Esq. 
of self-importance which 


address, one 


few things in a democratic frame of 
society can give.” 
Having listened patiently, we said, 


“Yes. Had you one of the larger-size 
questions of morality to present?” 

“T was thinking it was a larger-sized 
question of manners.” 

“For example.” 

“The experience of one of those 
Transatlantic celebrities who seem to be 
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and 
who come here with a proclamation of 
their worship of 


rather multiplying upon us of late, 


American women ready 


to present, as if in print, to the swarm- 
ing interviewers on the pier, and who 
then proceed to find fault with our 


almost 
before they drive up to their hotels.” 
“But isn’t that rather an old story?” 
“T suppose it is rather old, but it al- 
ways interests us; never free from 
that longing for a flattered appearance 
in the eyes of others which we so seldom 


civilization on every other point, 


we are 


achieve. This last, or next to last, 
celebrity—in the early winter it is im- 
possible to fix their swift succession— 


seems to have suffered 
rude behavior of some 
the milk-room of the 
showing the celebrity 

ises. I didn’t 

tion very clearly. 
been a lady 
milk-room 


amaze at the 
dairymaids in 
lady 
over her 
understand the 
The lady 
farmer, 
with 


who 
prem- 
situa- 
must have 
in order to have a 
dairymaids in it; but 
in any case the fact is that when the 
lady entered with the celebrity the 
maids remained seated, where they 
grouped together, instead of rising and 
standing in the presence of their su- 
periors, as they would have done in the 
hemisphere that the celebrity 

“ Well, what came of it?” 

“Oh, nothing. It was explained to 
the celebrity that the maids did not 
rise because they felt themselves as 
good as their mistress and her guest, 
and saw no reason for showing them 
a servile deference: that this was the 
Amer:can ideal.” 

“Tn the minds of those Swedish, Irish, 
English, Polish, or Bohemian 
dairymaids,” we murmured, dreamily, 
and when our reader roused us from our 
muse with a sharp “ What?” we ex- 
plained, “Of they 
American dairymaids, for it 
reason that if they dairymaids 
they could not be Americans, or if Amer- 
icans they could not be dairymaids.” 


was 


were 


came from.” 


German, 


course were not 
stands to 


were 
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“True,” our friend assented, “ but 
all the same you admit that they were 
behaving from an American ideal?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that ideal is what the celebrity 
objects to. The celebrity doesn’t like it 

on very high grounds.” 

“The grounds of social inequality, 
the inferiority of those who work to 
those who pay, and the right of the su- 
periors to the respect of the inferiors?”’ 

“No, the politeness due from one class 
to another.” 

“Such as lives between classes in 
Europe, we suppose. Well, that is very 
interesting. Is it of record that the lady 
and her guest, on going into the milk- 
room where the dairymaids remained 
rudely seated, bowed or nodded to them 
or said, ‘Good day, young ladies ’?”’ 

“No, that is not of record.” 

“Their human quality, their human 
equality being altogether out of the 
question, was probably in no wise recog- 
nized. Why, then, should they have 
recognized the human quality of their 
visitors?” Our satirical reader was si- 
lent, and we went on. “ There is some- 
thing very droll in all that. We suppose 
you have often been vexed, or even out- 
raged, by the ingratitude of the waiter 
whom you had given a handsome tip, over 
and above the extortionate charge of the 
house, and who gathered up your quarter 
or half-dollar and slipped it into his 
pocket without a word, or even an in- 
articulate murmur, of thanks?” 

“Often. Outraged is no word for it.” 

“Yes,” we assented, feeling our way 
delicately. “ Has it even happened that 
in the exceptional case where the waiter 
has said, ‘ Thank you very much,’ or the 
like, you have responded with a cordial, 
‘You’re welcome,’ or, ‘ Not at all’? 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because—because—those are terms 
of politeness between—” 

Our friend hesitated, and we inter- 
rogatively supplied the word, “ Equals? 
There are always difficulties in civilities 
between unequals. But try this, some 
day, and see what a real gratitude you 
will get from the waiter. It isn’t in- 
fallible, but the chances are he will feel 
that you have treated him like a man, 
and will do or say something to show 


his feeling: he will give a twitch to your 
under-coat when he has helped you on 
with your top-coat, which will almost 
pull you over. We have even tried say- 
ing, ‘You are welcome’ to a _ beggar. 
It’s astonishing how they like it. By the 
way, have you the habit of looking at 
your waiter when he comes to take 
your order; or do you let him stand 
facing you, without giving him a glance 
above the lower button of his poor, 
greasy waistcoat ?” 

“No, the theory is that he is part of 
the mechanism of the establishment.” 

“That is the theory. But it has its 
inconveniences. We ourselves used to 
act upon it, but often when we found 
him long in bringing our order, we were 
at a loss which waiter to ask whether 
it would be ready some time during 
the evening; and occasionally we have 
blown up the wrong waiter, who did not 
fail to bring us to shame for our error.” 

“They do look so confoundedly alike,” 
our visitor said, thoughtfully. 

“We others look confoundedly alike 
to them, no doubt. If they studied us as 
little as we study them, if they ignored 
us as contemptuously as we do them, 
upon the theory that we, too, are part 
of the mechanism, the next man would 
be as likely as we to get our dinner.” 

“They are paid to study us,” our 
visitor urged. 

“Ah, paid! The intercourse of un- 
equals is a commercial transaction, but 
when the inferiors propose to make it 
purely so the superiors object: they want 
something to boot, something thrown in, 
some show of respect, some appearance 
of gratitude. Perhaps those dairymaids 
did not consider that they were paid to 
stand up, when their employer and the 
visiting celebrity came into the milk- 
room, and-so, unless they were civilly 
recognized—we don’t say they weren’t, 
in this case—they thought they would 
do some of the ignoring too. It is sur- 
prising how much the superiors think 
they ought to get for their money from 
the inferiors in that commercial trans- 
action. For instance, they think they 
buy the right to call their inferiors by 
their first names, but they don’t think 
they sell a similar right with regard to 
themselves. They call them Mary and 


John, but they would be surprised 
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and hurt if the butler and waitress 
addressed them as Mary and John. Yet 
there is no reason for their surprise. 
remember in that entrancing 
and edifying comedy of Arms and the 
Man—Mr. Bernard Shaw’s very best, as 
we think—the wild Bulgarian maid 
calls the daughter of the house by 
her Christian name? ‘ But you mustn’t 
do that,’ the mother of the house in- 
structs her. ‘Why not? the girl de- 
mands. ‘ She calls me Louka.’ ” 

“Capital!” our friend agreed. . “ But 
of course Shaw doesn’t mean it.” 

“You never can tell whether he means 
a thing or not. We think he meant in 
this ease, as Ibsen means in all cases, 
that you shall look where you stand.” 

Our satirist seemed to have lost some- 
thing of his gayety. “ Aren’t you taking 
the matter a little too seriously ?” 

“Perhaps. But we thought you want- 
ed us to be more serious than we were 
about addressing letters properly. This 
is the larger-sized morality, the real No. 
11 sort, and you don’t like it, though you 
said you expected it of us.” 

“Oh, but I do like it, though just at 
present I hadn’t expected it. But if 
you’re in earnest you must admit that 
the lower classes with us are abominably 
Now, I have the fancy — per- 
haps from living on the Continent a 
good deal in early life where I formed 
the habit—of saying good-morning to 
the maid or the butler, when I come 
down. But they never seem to like it, 
and I ean’t get a good-morning back un- 
less I dig it out of them. I don’t want 
them to treat me as a superior; I only 
ask to be treated as an equal.” 

“We have heard something like that 
before, but we doubt it. What you really 
want is to have your condescension 
recognized; they feel that if they don’t 
know it. Besides, their manners have 
been formed by people who don’t ask 
good-morning from them; they are so 
used to being treated as if they were 
not there that they cannot realize they 
are there. We have heard city people 
complain of the wane of civility among 
country people when they went to them 
in the summer to get the good of their 
country air. They say that the natives 
no longer salute them in meeting, but 
we never heard that this happened when 
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they first saluted the natives. Try pass- 
ing the time of day with the next farmer 
you meet on a load of wood, and you will 
find that the old-fashioned civility is still 
to be had for the asking. But it won’t be 
offered without the asking; the Ameri- 
can who thinks from your dress and 
address that you don’t regard him as an 
equal will not treat you as one at the 
risk of a snub; and he is right. As for 
domestics—or servants, as we insolently 





call them—their manners are formed on 
their masters’, and are often very bad. 
3ut they are not always bad. We, too, 
have had that fancy of yours for saying 
good-morning when we come down; it 
doesn’t always work, but it oftener works 
than not. A friend of ours has tried 
some such civility at others’ houses; at 
his host’s house when the decor was 
opened to him, arriving for dinner, 
and he was gloomily offered a_ tiny 
envelope with the name of the lady he 
was to take out. At first it surprised, 
but when it was imagined to be well 
meant it was apparently liked; in ex- 
treme cases it led to note of the weather; 
the second or third time at the same 
house it. established something that 
would have passed, with the hopeful 
spectator, for a human relation. Of 
course you can’t carry this sort of thing 
too far. You can be kind, but you 
must not give the notion that you do 
not know your place.” 

“Ah! You draw the line,” our friend 
exulted. “I thought so. But where?” 

“At the point where you might have 
the impression that you respected but- 
lers, when you merely loved your fellow 


men. You see the difference ?” 
“But isn’t loving your fellow men 
enough ? Why should you _ respect 


butlers ?” 

“To be sure. But come to think of it, 
shouldn’t you? What is it in 
domestic employ that degrades, that 
makes us stigmatize it as ‘service’? As 
soon as you get out-of-doors the case 
changes. You must often have seen 
ladies fearfully snubbed by their coach- 
men; and as for chauffeurs, who may 
kill you or somebody else at any mo- 
ment, the mental attitude of the aver- 
age automobilaire towards them must be 
one of abject deference But there have 
been some really heroic, some almost 


why 
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seraphic, efforts to readjust the terms of 
a relation that seems to have something 
essentially odious in it. In the old 
times, the times of the simple life now 
passed forever, when the daughter of one 
family ‘lived out’ in another, she ate 
with the family and shared alike with 
them. She was their help, but she be- 
came their hindrance when she insisted 
upon the primitive custom after ‘ wait- 
ing at table’ had passed the stage when 
the dishes were all set down, and the 
commensals ‘did their own stretching.’ 
Heroes and seraphs did their utmost to 
sweeten and soften the situation, but 
the unkind tendency could not be stayed. 
The daughter of the neighbor who ‘ lived 
out’ became ‘the hired girl,’ and then 
she became the waitress, especially 
when she was of neighbors beyond seas; 
and then the game was up. Those who 
thought humanely of the predicament 
and wished to live humanely in it tried 
one thing and tried another. That great 
soul of H. D. L., one of the noblest and 
wisest of our economic reformers, now 
gone to the account which any might 
envy him, had a usage which he prac- 
tised with all guests who came to his 
table. Before they sat down he or his 
wife said, looking at the maid who was 
to serve the dinner, ‘ This is our friend, 
Miss Murphy’; and then the guests were 
obliged in some sort to join the host 
and hostess in recognizing the human 
quality of the attendant. It was go- 
ing rather far, but we never heard that 
any harm came of it. Some thought it 
rather odd, but most people thought it 
rather nice.” 

“And you advocate the general adop- 
tion of such a custom?” our friend 
asked, getting back to the sarcasm of 
his opening note. “Suppose a larger 
dinner, a fashionable dinner, with half a 
dozen men waiters? That sort of thing 
might do at the table of a reformer, which 
only the more advanced were invited to; 
but it wouldn’t work with the average 
retarded society woman or club-man.” 

“What good thing works with them?” 
we retorted, spiritedly. “But no, the 
custom would not be readily adopted 


even among enlightened thinkers. We 
do not insist upon it; the men and the 
maids might object; they might not like 
knowing the kind of people who are 
sometimes asked to quite good houses. 
To be sure, they are not obliged to 
recognize them out of the house.” 

“But what,” our friend asked, “has 
all this got to do with the question of 
‘the decent respect’ due from domes- 
ties, as you prefer to call them, to 
their employers ?”’ 

“As in that case of the dairymaids, 
which we began with? But why was 
any show of respect due from them? 
Was it nominated in the bond that for 
their four or five dollars a week they 
were to stand up when their ‘ mistress’ 
and her ‘company’ entered the room? 
Why, in fine, should any human being 
respect another, seeing what human 
beings generally are? We may love one 
another, but respect! No, those maids 
might, and probably did, love their mis- 
tress; but they felt that they could show 
their love as well sitting down as stand- 
ing up. They would not stand up to 
show their love for one another.” 

“Then you think there is some love 
lost between the master and man or mis- 
tress and maid nowadays,” our beaten 
antagonist feebly sneered. 

“The masters and mistresses may 
not, but the men and maids may, have 
whole treasures of effection ready to 
lavish at the first sign of a desire for 
it; they do not say so, for they are 
not very articulate. In the mean time 
the masters and mistresses want more 
than they have paid for. They want 
honor as well as obedience, respect as 
well as love, the sort of thing that money 
used to buy when it was worth more 
than it is now. Well, they won’t get it. 
They will get it less and less, as time 
goes on. Whatever the good new times 
may bring, they won’t bring back the 
hypocritical servility of the good old 
times. They—” 

We looked round for our visiting 
reader, but he had faded back into the 
millions of readers whom we are always 
addressing in print. 
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E have had so much to say 

about the “new literature” 

that we might very well be 
challenged to give some positive definition 
of it, and to show wherein it is new and 
what evolutionary advantage or value is 
disclosed in the variation. 

The new literature is not our dis- 
covery. Current criticism has not failed 
to recognize and discerningly appreciate 
its values. In these pages we have par- 
ticipated in that criticism, and, we con- 
fess, with much zest, as well as with a 
natural pride, because it is in periodicals 
that this new literature has had its am- 
plest opportunity and representation, so 
that magazine readers are, above all 
others, best prepared for an intelligent 
comprehension of its novel flavors, having 
so abundantly partaken of the fresh vin- 
tage. 

Otherwise we should despair of any 
adequate characterization of that kind of 
imaginative creation which—as we have 
claimed—belongs distinctively to our own 
time. The full presentment has been, 
for our readers, actually made, and in 
their minds exists the background neces- 
sary to an intelligible critical or inter- 
pretative comment. It would be impos- 
sible to show what is the new quality 
of imaginative writing in such authors 
as Conrad, Hewlett, Hichens, Kenneth 
Grahame, or Alfred Ollivant to readers 
unacquainted with their creations; but no 
one can have read a single one of their 
works without a vivid sense of some- 
thing so novel as to be unprecedented. 
The very mention of their names sug- 
gests to magazine readers a quality which, 
for what it is in itself, no critic can de- 
fine, but which goes far to illuminate the 
distinction which we wish to emphasize. 

These are English names; but while 
in America the distinction belongs main- 
ly to short stories, it is apparent also 
in the work of some of our recent and 
contemporary novelists—those who, like 
Henry James, William D. Howells, Henry 
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Harland, Owen Wister, Edith Wharton, 
Margaret Deland, and Mary Austin, have 
departed from the traditions of the Vic- 
torian era. It is in the short stories of 
the last ten years that this departure 
is most evident and that distinctively new 
features in our imaginative literature 
so new as to be unprecedented—are most 
clearly manifest. The novelists we have 
just named have illustrated this new 
literature chiefly in short stories, while 
it is in these alone that other writers 
have been eminent from this point of 
view—Georg Schock, Muriel Campbell 
Dyar, Jennette Lee, Margaret Cameron, 
Forrest Crissey, Elmore Elliot Peake, 
James Branch Cabell, Justus Miles For- 
man, Norman Dunean, and, notably, 
Grace Ellery Channing. 

Enlarging the compass of our retro- 
spect so as to cover the last quarter of 
a century of English and American fic- 
tion, we have a fairer representation of 
the new literature in its inception. This 
period would include the mature work of 
Henry James, whose extreme modernity 
is unquestioned; A Modern Instance and 
The Rise of Silas Lapham by Howells, 
whose spirit and aim in fiction as well 

his critical view of its proper scope 
and method give him the position of a 
leader in this new path; the most im- 
portant novels of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
in the texture of which, though more 
than any other contemporary writer she 
maintains the continuity of culture from 
the Victorian era to our own, she has 
advanced per saltum into a field not 
cultivated even by George Eliot; the 
fiction of Mary Wilkins, after her native 
genius had taken on form and structure; 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s New England 
sketches; Kipling’s short stories, and 
some of the best work of Mark Twain. 

This period reaches back far enough 
to include characteristic examples of the 
work of two writers—Thomas Hardy and 
George Meredith—who came into their 
own, indeed, in the Victorian era, but 
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were wholly distinct from the group to 
which Thackeray, Dickens, Reade, and 
George Eliot belonged. They were 
prophets of a coming literature, whose 
writers look to them as their masters— 
Meredith for his appeal to the intel- 
lectual sensibility, while Hardy’s work 
has been more eminently representative 
of the new creative faculty than that of 
any of his younger successors. 

To have passed beyond these writers 
into new fields is not to have surpassed 
them. Such an advance has been made, 
but we are not claiming for the fresh 
variations of our present literature, how- 
ever novel or unprecedented, any superior 
eminence. Greatness is possible in the 
future, as it has been in the past, through 
some surprising emergence of individual 
genius, but it will be greatness of a new 
order, not having the insignia of what 
was accounted greatness in any previ- 
ous time. The writers who hold the 
advance in our generation are not great- 
er than their predecessors, but they 
prosper through their appeal to an ad- 
vanced sensibility. 

We hardly appreciate the rapid trans- 
formation of human nature, on its high- 
est levels, within a single generation. 
In this consideration, “the highest 
levels” are those attained by the great 
middle class, who constitute the main 
audience for the best literature—at least 
this is the case in America. Thackeray 
in his lectures on English Humorists 
was addressing such a class in England; 
and in his lecture on Steele, contrasting 
the Victorian with the Queen Anne era, 
he said, “You could no more suffer in 
a British drawing-room, under the reign 
of Queen Victoria, a fine gentleman or 
fine lady of Queen Anne’s time, or hear 
what they heard and said, than you would 
receive an ancient Briton.” The lecturer 
had just before referred to Tyburn, and 
remarked that a great city had grown 
over the old meadows. “™ Were a man 
brought to die there now, the windows 
would be closed and the inhabitants keep 
their houses in sickening horror. A hun- 
dred years ago people crowded to see 
this last act of a highwayman’s life and 
make jokes on it.” 

Not more than one-half of the time 
during which that change had been ex- 
perienced has elapsed siuce these state- 


ments were made, yet it has sufficed 
for a change far more remarkable, and 
which, because it is not outwardly so 
obvious, is therefore all the more radical. 

In the brief period since the sixth 
decade of the nineteenth century more 
has been achieved in the material progress 
of the English race than in its whole 
previous history, and the most impor- 
tant result of this progress has been 
such intimate intercommunication as has 
broken up isolation. There was pre- 
cipitated—not caused, but permitted— 
a new era of psychical evolution, involv- 
ing something far deeper than an in- 
creased refinement in manners—a revolu- 
tion in human thought and feeling, a 
ehanged attitude toward life and the 
world, the creation indeed of a new 
psychical sensibility, to which must be 
referred those determinations of the 
imaginative faculty which have given 
rise to recent variations in literature 
and philosophy and to a radical readjust- 
ment of all the arts in their relations 
to life and literature. 

The political historian dates modern 
history from the rise of the middle classes 
in the fifteenth century. The psychical 
historian must date it from some point 
a little later than the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when the hu- 
man reason and imagination, following 
the course long before taken by sci- 
ence, broke with all forms of scho- 
lasticism, of traditional authority, and 
of merely notional thinking. Metaphysic 
was henceforth doomed, and all attempts 
at a logical explanation of life, present 
or past, were discredited as sterile and 
unprofitable. Kant, organizing what the 
Scotch metaphysicians had attempted to 
describe and logically define, had already 
determined the limitations of the human 
understanding and the inevitable self- 
contradictions of its judgments in any 
speculation transcending the narrow field 
of practical human experience. Appear- 
ances had been shown to have a validity 
which did not inhere in any mental in- 
ferences from them—as Copernicus had 
long ago demonstrated—and science had 
confined itself to the study of phenomena, 
preparing the way for the evolutionary 
philosophy, which marked the beginning 
of modern psychics. 

Imagination turned upon its own past 
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creations, which had followed the sug- 
gestions of a myth-making or speculative 
fancy and had partaken of their fal- 
lacies. What was true—not logically or 
mathematically, but vitally true — was 
alone interesting. The new literature 
was born with the new knowledge and 
with the hunger for it of that compara- 
tively large audience which in the course 
of material progress had been brought 
into communication with its appetizing 
and stimulating influences. 

Even in isolated communities every 
child of the middle class in England and 
America had received some kind of 
schooling, and for two hundred years 
the English-speaking people had enjoyed 
representative government, free from the 
royal absolutism which in the sixteenth 
century both the Renaissance and the 
Reformation upheld as a necessary con- 
dition to national organization, but 
which, when that necessity ceased, had 
yielded perforce to parliamentary control. 
In 1850 three-fourths of the people of 
England and Wales could read and write; 
and in the Northern and Western States 
of the American Union there was a 
school in every hamlet. The exploitation 
of enfranchised masses for the benefit of 
the few was impossible. Yet, all the 
world over, the isolation was sufficient to 
hold in secure crystallization the general 
thought and feeling, until steam and 
electricity broke down all barriers and 
permitted the free mingling of all psy- 
chieal currents, not merely to seek a com- 
mon level, but to find, in intimate con- 
tacts, reenforcement, inspiration, and 
wonderful illumination. 

Thus recently have we experienced 
this great renascence, coming without 
observation, not sudden—it is yet in its 
mild spring-time—and far from uni- 
versal, since only those who hunger and 
thirst for the new knowledge may be 
filled. The most radical of all revolu- 
tions, it has been unattended by violence. 
No authority could withstand or punish 
what was itself supremely authoritative. 
The conflict between the reason of man 
and his faith was a thing of the past, 
before reason was purged of sophistica- 
tion and faith of its unrealities. Hu- 
man imagination and human faith found 
the same centre of harmony by the self- 
same movement. The whole psychical 





_ 
vr 


atmosphere was cleared of abstractions 
which had inhabited and dominated it 
for centuries—the Powers of the Air. 

The new sensibility is a sensibility to 
reality—that is its positive characteristic. 
What is distinctive of it is its psychical 
apprehension of reality undisguised and 
relieved of sophistication. It calls for a 
literature having a corresponding char- 
acter and distinction. A_ superficial 
realism like that of Defoe would not 
meet this demand, and the more refined 
realism of Maria Edgeworth, Jane Aus- 
ten, and Susan Ferrier is for us only 
less superficial. The nearest examples to 
be drawn from the past are Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford and George Eliot’s earliest 
sketches and novels, because these are 
so simply and sympathetically real. But 
for these and for the exceptions already 
made of Meredith and Hardy, the break 
of the new fiction from the old is absolute. 

The departure is as strikingly manifest 
in other fields of imaginative literature— 
in history, in the essay, in interpretative 
criticism—as in fiction. In all, the 
sophistication which lurks in facile gen- 
eralization and abstract thinking is alien 
to the new psychical mood, temperament, 
or, as we prefer to call it, sensibility. 
Even Emerson seems to us aerial. Those 
from whom the immediately preceding 
generation derived its most potent in- 
spirations — Coleridge, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, De Quincey, Emerson—while 
we clearly discern certain permanent, 
because essentially real, values in their 
thought, are to us, for the most part, 
unconvincing. We respond to a new 
kind of interpretation in Pater, Symonds, 
Maeterlinck, William James, and our 
later historians, whose distinctive value 
is that they find truth, in its very place 
and time, in its own color and form, re- 
creating it in their presentment, just as 
the new fiction is a fresh representation 
of life, rather than of the novelist’s views 
of life—with a large measure of no- 
tional alloy. 

We have come back to the world of 
appearances, recognizing the truth of the 
deliverances of the senses, whatever false- 
hood may have formerly been lodged in 
mental inferences from them or in fanci- 
ful associations with them, traditionally 
perpetuated. Elemental sensations have 
been freed from the association with 
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them of human action and passion on the 
barbaric plane or on the extremely op- 
posite plane of superrefined estheti- 
cism. Our esthesis is one that has been 
restored to us in its native quality, its 
pristine freshness, and which thus quick- 
ly blends with our psychical life, forming 
the most cherished alliance in our present 
art and literature. The mere sight or 
touch of a weapon no longer awakens in 
us the desire to kill. The development 
of modern music has left the martial 
note far behind. The call of the wild is, 
to the modern spirit, the invitation to 
an ancient kinship with Nature, not to 
a boar-hunt or a bacchanalian revel. 

We do not return to Nature following 
Rousseau’s suggestion that we reduce hu- 
man society to her simplicity. To our 
psychical interpretation Nature is in- 
finitely complex and to a corresponding 
degree interesting in herself—in her own 
vast and varied phenomena not merely as 
disclosed in our sensations, but as engag- 
ing our imaginative faculty for the largest 
comprehension of her dynamic harmony. 
If the truths of Nature had been dis- 
cerned by the ancient Greek, all his 
Nature-myths would have suffered abor- 
tion. Pan would never have been born. 

We have not returned to Nature, but 
Nature has been restored to vs. And in 
the same sense have been restored to us 
all recorded human phenomena for a 
fresh interpretation, untrammelled by 
traditional views. Because the imagina- 
tion has broken with the past it can the 
more truly comprehend and re-create it 
both in history and romance. 

But in the new fiction it is the world 
of to-day and the mind of to-day that 
furnish its most interesting material, be- 
cause the living current not only has an 
immediacy which no record can have for 
the writer’s vision of the truth in every 
real aspect, but is itself the essential 
condition of intimacy in the communica- 
tion. Thus the modernity which the 
imagination has achieved, in the con- 
temporaneity of the novel or short story, 
is a distinctive quality of our best fiction, 
and is not a matter of chronological 
classification, which is usually only an- 
other form of sophistication. 

Problem fiction has been almost en- 
tirely banished from the scope of the new 
imaginative literature, because, to our 


psychical sensibility, life does not present 
itself as a problem for our discussion, 
much less for our arbitrary solution, but 
for our close study and interpretation. 
Only artificial conventions, statutes, poli- 
cies, are amenable to arbitrary volition 
and therefore to discussion. We see the 
difference of attitude in Mrs. Deland’s 
later stories as contrasted with novels 
like John Ward, Preacher, which she was 
giving us twenty-five years ago. 

The rapidity of movement in this ex- 
tremely modern psychical development is 
remarkable. How quickly was Darwin’s 
view, based on the observation of adult 
organizations, modified and cleared up by 
the new biology based on the study of 
the cell! With like expedition fiction 
cleared itself from that first acharnement 
of its new realism in its seizure upon flesh 
and blood reality—so tempting even to 
Stevenson,—from its phantasmic esthetic 
revels and from special pleading in sup- 
port of causes. 

With the retirement of imaginative 
literature from its old dependencies and 
alliances— from aristocratic and royal 
patronage and a _ corresponding sub- 
servience and adulation — much was 
gained for its independence in the nine- 
teenth century. The retirement is now 
complete from every field of strife, even 
from that of literary competition. With 
contention satire has also passed. Polite 
amenities are no longer balanced against 
fierce acrimonies. The writer thus fore- 
goes a striking feature which has been 
many an author’s claim upon the notice 
of posterity. How much of the best work 
of the middle of the last century is for- 
gotten because it did not bite into the 
tablet of sectional or sectarian record! 

The complexity and variety of the new 
literature are as remarkable as the ra- 
pidity of its development. Its writers 
are not grouped in schools as in former 
literary periods—each is a new variant, 
defying classification. 

While a very large proportion of the 
literature which is being produced, and 
which in a general way is styled imagi- 
native, belongs to the old rather than to 
the new, and perpetuates the old fashions, 
yet it is in many ways responsive to the 
leading tendency of our time, and is far 
in advance of all but the very best of the 
preceding generation. 
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elected Conversations 
FROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OI ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP 
EDITED BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


QUEENLY AMENITIES 


NNE BOLEYN and Cleopatra, who 

were great chums, were strolling 
about Paris together one lovely spring 
afternoon, and after they had visited 
all the bargain -counters o: the more 
famous department stores of th. Irene 
capital, their wanderings led them out 
upon the Place de la Concorde, in v! 
centre of which stands one of the sev 
eral Cleopatra needles that have been 
taken from the borders of the Nile and 
reerected in our modern cities—Paris, 
London, and New York. 

“Tt is a pretty thing, is it not?” said 
Cleopatra, gazing with much natural 
pride upon the towering monolith. 

“It is indeed,” said Anne Boleyn, 
surveying it critically through her 
lorgnette “But tell me, Cleopatra,” 
she added—*I am very curious to inne Boleyn scores on Cleopatra 
know,—was that really one of your 
needles 7” 


“Yes,” replied the Egyptian Queen, “ it 





a a Why? HENRY THE EIGHTH’S RETORT 
‘Oh, nothing.” said Anne, with a glance HEN a certain churchman of high 
at Cleopatra’s feet. “I suppose you used rank, after the execution of Anne 
it to dayn your stockings with?” Boleyn, ventured to remonstrate with Henry 
the Kighth, the much 


married King of England, 
for sending his wives to the 
headsman at the Tower, the 
King merely smiled pleas 
antly and assured the eecle 
siastic that his point was 
not well taken, and _ for 
reasons that he would at 
once make clear. 

“You see, your Emi 
nence,” said Henry, lean 
ing back on the comfortable 
cushions of his throne and 
twirling his thumbs re 
flectively—" you see, when 
a man runs his matrimonial 
train in several sections, 
upon a single track, as | 
do, the safety of the publie 
requires that we shall adopt 
the block system. More 
over,” his Majesty added 
Henry VIIT. advocates the block system affably, “ the 
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Vunchausen outdone 


dition of our royal treasury is such that 
we cannot afford to send the ladies to 
South Dakota.” 


THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER 
HE census of the Ark was always a fruit- 
ful topic of conversation between Noah 
and Baron Munchausen. The latter, strange 
to relate, was an earnest seeker after truth, 
even though he was not renowned as _ its 
practitioner, and he never let slip an op- 
portunity to delve deeply into any of the 
tales of patriarchal days in his effort to 
find out exactly how things were. 

“Did you really have two of every kind 
of beast on board your boat, Mr. Noah?” 
he asked the old gentleman one day, as the 
two sat at lunch together, 





“ Yes—that is, we had when 
we started,” said Noah, cut 
ting deeply into his steak. 

“Oh!” said Munchausen 
‘But as a matter of fact you 
had to throw some of them 
overboard 7” 

No.” said Noah 
a throw.” 

“ Then what do you mean 
asked the Baron “ That you 
picked up a lot more en 


“ Nar\ 


route?” 

* Nope,” said Noah; “ but 
their numbers increased as we 
went along. For instance, 


when we cast off we had only 
two guinea-pigs on board, but 
when we landed we had eight 
million, five hundred and sixty 
seven thousand, seven hundred 
and twenty-eight, by actual 
count.’ 

It is said that the Baron 
immediately left the table 
and declined to speak to Noah again for 
seven years, 


ANANIAS AND MUNCHAUSEN OVERCOME 


HARLES the First of England and 

Louis XVI. of France were discussing 
various methods of execution, at the club 
house of the Associated Shades Society, and 
Charles frankly confessed that his had 
hurt him. 

“It wasn’t the axe so much as the thought 
that there at the last minute I was cut 
by one of my own former employees,” he ob 
served. “ You'd have thought he'd never 
met me before.” 

“The guillotine was absolutely painless,” 
said Louis. “ You’d hardly believe it, but 
it is true that I didn’t even know the thing 
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{nanias and Munchausen depart weeping 
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With a sly wink at 
ad happened until next morning, when | 
started to brush my hair and discovered 
that my head was gone. It was the shock 
of that discovery really that killed me.” 

\nanias and Baron Munchausen were so 
affected by this story that they left the 
club house weeping. 

CASABIANCA’S OBEDIENCE 

HAT Casabianca. the noble youth who, 

according to the immortal poem of 
Mrs. Hemans, stood upon the burning deck 
vhence all but him had fled, was a good 

as well as a brave one is shown by 
iis reply to Baron Munchausen, who, meet 
ing him upon the street one day, asked him 
vhy he didn’t try to save himself by jump 


ing overboard. 
‘Why. said he, wink at 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, whom he had 
been playing marbles as Munchausen 
came along, “ it prom- 
mother before I sailed that | 
would be very careful and not get 
my feet wet.” 


with a sly 
with 


was because I 
ised my 


LEICESTER'S JEALOUSY 


| l is said that the Earl of Leicester 

very jealous of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s suecess in winning the 
esteem of Queen Elizabeth, and never 
lost an opportunity in private to be- 
little the achievements of his rival. 
Lord Bacon having once remarked to 
Leicester that Raleigh showed great 
presence of mind in so promptly 
throwing his cloak into the muddy 
pool so that her Majesty could cross 
the street without wetting her feet. 
the latter retorted: 

“Bosh! Presence of mind! Why, 
my dear Bacon, his presence of mind 
wasn’t a circumstance to my own at 
that precise moment.” 


was 





Nhe 


The 


m, Ham, and Japhet 


‘I notice you didn’t take off your cloak 
and make the hit,” said Bacon 

* Precisely,” snapped Leicester. And 
therein was proven my presence of mind, 


for | remembered in time that I had no 
shirt on.” 
ADAM’S MISTAKE 
DAM had been discussing Wild Animals 
He Had Met, with Noah and the late 
P. T. Barnum. 

“IT think you showed great fertility of 
invention in naming so many beasts so 
telicitously,” observed Mr. Barnum. rake 
the Lion, for instance—what a_ splendid 


name for so leonine a creature!” 


“True!” said Noah, enthusiastically 
And the Bear, too, was mighty well 
named. Where did you get the name for 


the Bear. grandpa” 





Earl of 


Leicester defends his conduct 











ida m 


“From his skin,” replied Adam. “ The 
first one I saw had a bearskin on, so I 
named him after it.” 

“Mighty clever!” ejaculated Barnum. 

“Yes, | think so myself,’ said Adam. 
‘Fact is, as I look back on it all, I can 


invents a famous 





word 


discover only one serious mistake in the 
names [ applied to my friends, and that was 
the Rabbit.” 

“Ah!” said Barnum. “And what do 
you think he should have been called?” 


“The Mollyeoddle,” said Adam. 





A Burbanker 


BY BLANCHE 


A FARMER who was up to-date, 

In tones of glee once said 

‘I shall not bank my celery; 
I'll Bur-bank it instead.” 


You should have the 
Most celery just stalks, 

But his could run, and leap, and jump 
About the garden walks. 


seen crop he raised! 


Nor with it could a person find 
The slightest bit of fault: 
Among its well-blanched 
Salt-cellars full of salt. 


leaves there grew 


The farmer who was up-to-date 
In tones of glee then said: 

“T shall not bank my house this year, 
I'll Bur-bank it 


instead.” 

You should have what 
Why. in a week or two. 

His house had wings with feathers on. 
And e’en the chimney flue. 


seen came of that! 


ELIZABETH WADE 


The window sashes all were 
In stvlish double bows; 
The blinds could see quite well beeause i 

They took the panes, and chose. 


tied 


The farmer who was up-to-date, 


In tones of glee then said: ¥ 
*T shall not bank my money now; : 

I'll Bur-bank it instead.” " 
You should have seen what happened then! 

With interest it grew; 
You have to draw most money, but 

His painted, sketched, and drew. é 


He never had to raise it, for 
It raised itself, you 

It sprouted one fine pension and 
A large annuity. 


see ; 


{nd so the farmer up-to-date, 
In tones of glee then said: 
“When you desire to bank a thing, 
Just Bur-bank it instead.” 











Didn’t Help Him 
|" is seldom 


ing at a 


that any one thinks of laugh- 
funeral, but an 


lrovidence not long 


incident hap 


pened in that 


ago 
caused a smile. 
rhe reg 
Irom a 


and a 
asked t 
and he 
stranger in the 


sick, 


minister 
near-by 


ulai was 


preache! town was 


) 
services, arrived 


total 
vn When he started to speak he launched 


charge of the 


take 


the last moment, a 


inte an eloquent eulogy of the deceased, as 
vas his custom, and was just beginning to 
1\ i clowing tribute to the departed one 
hen it suddenly dawned upon him that 

did not know whether it was a man or 


a woman. 


Stooping down, he whispered in the ear 


of an old man who sat beside him Was 
the deceased a brother or a sister?” 

The old man was a trifle deaf. so the 
minister repeated the question. 

* No, no,” said the man. “ Only a friend, 


that’s all!” 
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Daniel up to Date 

IMMY, aged five, was told the story of 

Daniel in the lions’ den, by his grand 
mother, When she had finished the story 
she said, Now what do you think Daniel 
did the very first thing when he found h 
Was saved from the lions?” 

Oh, I guess he telephoned home to his 
lie to tell her he was all right.” answered 
in Wi 


Too Expensive 


WO little sisters, of seven and nine, who 
were taken to see Othello, were much 
impressed by the death scene. “I wonder 


whether they kill a lady every night said 
Lucey. 

“Why, of course not, Lucey,” said her 
sister : * they just pretend to. It would be 


altogether too expensive to kill a 


night!” 


really 


lady every 





Professional 


“7 say, 
ather the 


lan n well, 





Vister Jones, maybe 





Adv Ice 


if you first 


easier!” 


will cut 
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According to Directions 


THE 
John. 


Moruer. “ Keep him quiet 
This is supposed to be taken 


Impossible 
|' was June, the month of weddings, and 
two of little Anne’s young aunts and 


their friends were to be married. 
(Anne heard much of the preparations for 
the various trousseaux, and to her great de- 


several of 


light was allowed to go to some of the 
weddings She was fascinated by the 
lovely brides and their beautiful costumes. 
In the midst of this excitement, her grand 
mother remarked one day that the young 
man next door was to be married. Anne 
looked at her in astonishment. Why, 
grandmother,” she said, “ who ever heard 
of a young man’s getting married!” 


Didn’t Like It 
~ IIE had great trouble with a Chinese 
‘ cook, who could only be wakened by 
loud knocking and much calling at his 
door every morning. 


Finally she purchased an alarm-clock, and 
setting it at the proper hour, presented it to 
Sam, the cook, who received the gift with a 
profound obeisance, and a little speech upon 
the generosity °f Americans. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-tab'e, 


Sam appeared, and with solemn dignity re- 
turned the clock to his mistress, saying: 
him wake me up!” 


‘Me no likey; 
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A Utilstarian 


S Mr. A- an 
Arkansas _ planter, 
was preparing to drive 
to the county-seat one 
day, he was hailed in 
this wise by one of his 











negro “ hands”: 

* Marse Gawge, if 
you's gwine to town I 
wish you'd git me a f 
license fur to marry 
Liza Ann Mayberry.” 

“Why, certainly, 


Joe,” was his response, 


Upon his return he 





vave Joe the license, ‘ 
who, upon looking it ' 
over, exclaimed: 
* Lawd, Marse Gawge! 
You done made a big 
mistake. I tole you I 
wanta marry Mary 
Jane Mayberry, an’ 
vou done had de li- 
cense made out fur 
Liza Ann. Kain’t you 
change de name_ to 
Mary Jane?” 
ne No, Joe,” Mr. 
\ - replied, “ that 
would be illegal. I 
if you can, am very sorry that | 
internaliy.” misunderstood you, but 
there is nothing to be 
done except for you to 
marry Liza Ann, or spend three dollars for q 
another license.” } 
‘I ain't got a nudder free dollars!” and :- 
Joe departed in high dudgeon : 
In an hour he returned, whistling cheer- 
fully. “Gimme dat license, Marse Gawge,” 
he said. “I’ve done thunk de matter oveh, 
an’ dar ain't free dollahs diffunce “tween 5 
dose two women.” : 
A Trial 
p Pasa ASE do such funny things, 
And interesting, too: 
They eat up threads, and swallow pins, a 
I’ve seen ‘em, so it’s true. 
Miss Snip was here all yesterday, 
And I liked her the best, 
For one new trick she had, which was 


Quite different from the rest. 


She'd take a piece of my new dress, 
And stretch one arm out wide, 
And run her nose along the length, 

Then turn her face aside! 


Perhaps she’s lost her measuring-tape,— 
But, my! it must be hard 
And very trying on one’s nose, 
To always smell a yard! 
SUZETTE 


G. STUART. 
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Doubly Sure 





ARRY,” said the grocer 





severely, “did you charge 
Mi Smith for that basket of 
grapes 7 
Yes, sir.” replied the clerk; 
| think I did, sir.” 
Well, charge him again,” said 
the erocel “You can't be too 


sure of a thing of that kind 


Looked Wealthv 


NE of New York’s best-known 

settlement workers lately ob 
served, while visiting a sick girl 
in an East Side tenement, that the 
oranges which had been provided 
for the patient were not eaten 
They were placed in an old erack 
d bowl, on a table by the sick 
girl’s bed, where they remain 





Chick. “ Oh, father. what's that? 
RoosTer. “ That, my son, is a crou 
Cuick. “ Oh! Did you crow it?” 


ee 
en en ee See ec en eee en en 





ed apparently untouched by the invalid Why He Didn’t Get Tired 
Sarah, asked =the — one day, A* [llinois man, who is interested in a 
Gans OR care Mer oranges! farm near Cairo in that State, not long 
: Yis, mum, answered the patient ago gave a job to a seedy-looking individual 
; You haven't eaten any of these,” sug who had applied to him, and who had as 
4 gested the inission worker. , sured him that he never got tired. 
: W he reupon Sarah 8 mother interposed When the employer went to the field where 
; * Miss,” she said, eagerly, Sarah, she et - he had put the tramp to work, he found the 
7 half, and me an’ Mike we et the other half ; latte lolling on his back under a tree. 
i and Sarah and me we says we won't eat any “What does this mean?” asked the em 
3 more, because it looks so nice and wealthy ployer. “I thought you were a man who 
7 to have oranges settin’ round. never got tired?” ? 
‘I don’t,” calmly responded the tramp; 
4 “this doesn’t tire me.” 
He Saw Her 
EOS. Nearer 
y. B 'TLE four-year-old Harold was playing 
¥ in his yard, which was enclosed by a N our mining-camp the men congregate 
four-foot fence, when his mother called out on a bench outside the mess-house and 
“ Harold, have you seen the cow in the “talk it over.” One of the miners, old 
next lot?” He answered, “I only saw her Methuselah, has a very prominent nose, 
hooks and eyes, mamma.” and is the object of much respectful 
amusement. Last night, one of 
the men remarked that there was 
, a flv on the end of his nose. Old 
2 Methuselah answered, “ Brush 
4 it off, yourself; you are nearer 
to it than I.” 
- 
A Composition 
A TERRE HAUTE, Indiana 
é teacher says that she once 
P told a pupil to compose a brief 


essay in which he should say 
something about all the days 
of the week. The lad turned in 
the following 

“Monday. Jim Moulton and 
I killed a deer, and there was 

TapBy. “ Be good little kittens and don’t make any meat enough to last over Tues- 
noise; your papa is writing a history of his life.” day, Wednesday Thursday, 

KITTENS (in chorus ‘Which one, mamma?” Friday, Saturday, and Sunday.” 
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A Polar Pessimist 


*“ You mark my words, if we have another open 
winter, building material is going up.” 


Better Provender 


A! a dinner in Washington not long since 
there told 


was a Scotch story of a 
parishioner who had strayed from his own 
kirk. 

“Why weren't you at the kirk on Sun 
day?” asked the preacher of the culprit on 
meeting him a day or two later. 

*T was at Mr. MeClellan’s kirk,” said the 
other 


* | don’t like you running about to strange 
kirks like that,” continued the minister. 
‘Not that I to your hearing Mr. 
McClellan, but I'm sure you widna like your 
sheep straying into strange pastures.” 
*T widna if it was 
grass,” responded the parishioner. 


object 


care a grain, sir, bet- 


ter 


They Were Interested 
HERE 


try 


are certain sections of the coun- 
the jury system is imperfectly 
but it is not often that the mis 


inderstanding produces anything so amusing 


where 


inderstood, 


is an ineident that occurred in a town of 
Oklahoma 

\ suit for damages was on trial. and a 
lad of sixteen years was put on the stand to 
testify This he offered in so low a tone 
that the judge, pointing to the jury, said to 
the boy 


“Speak so that these gentlemen can hear 
you.” 

* Why,” said the witness, with a surprised 
look, these men interested dad's 


“are In 


case? 


7 —” 6M 





See 


Mistaken Identity 


ISS 


JONES had 





. spent considet 
able time in classify 
, ing the early knowl 
edge of natural his 
tory icquired bw the 
children rhe super 
intendent’s Visit : 
seemed a fit time 3 
for displaying her ‘ 
SUCCESS g 
“Who can tell me q 
| to what kingdom 3 
this belongs?” she 
asked, gingerly hold- 
| ing out a peanut. 
| Little Jane’s hand 
| darted into the air ‘ 
with lightning a 
speed. 4 
* Well, Jane?” en- 


couraged Miss Jones. 


“To the animal 
kingdom,” was the 4 
quick reply. be 


Seeing Miss Jones’ 
face darken, 
knew that 
blundered. 

“Oh no,” corrected herself, “to the 
vegetable kingdom. I was thinking of the 
horse-chestnut.” 


had 


she 


she 


: On the Train 


HEN sitting by the window, | 
Watch the tall poles 
And wonder they hurry 
To leave the place to which I go. 


FO 


racing by, 
why 


so 


the wires, too 
| often wonder what they do 
When several meet and try 

Do some fall off and die, alas 


The words upon 


to pass 


And then those rows of puffed-up birds! 
I know they eat the little words; 

For when the tel-e-grams arrive 

Only big words are left alive 


GERALDINE MEYRICK a 


To Save Trouble 


A CONNECTICUT man tells of two Irish- eG 
men from Boston who. while driving 
through the State named, observed that many 
of the barns had -weather-vanes in the shape 
of huge roosters 

* Dennis.” Irishman to the other, q 
“ean ve tell me why they always have a 
an’ niver a hin on the top of thim 


said one 


rooster 
barns?” 
“ Sure,” 

the 


because 
collicting 


‘It’s 
in 


Dennis. 
they'd have 


replied 
difficulty 


of 


the eggs. 
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